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JOHN WOOD BLODGETT, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Elected President of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Veteran lumberman, timber owner, banker and association worker, John Blodgett is eminently well quali- 
fied for the presidency of the National association. He has been a member of its board of directors and 
executive committee for years and has served as chairman of some of its most important committees. His 
long experience in lumbering and his thoro understanding of practical forestry problems, as well as his 
prominence in the business and financial world fit him unusually well for the office to whi ~ he has been 
elected. 
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Our lumber is properly manufactured and graded, band sawn, uniform thickness. We can make 
prompt shipment of straight or mixed carlots and solicit your inquiries. 
QUARTERED RED GUM 15,000’ 4/4” FAS 16,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 30,000’ 12/4” No. | C&S 20,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 12,000’ 6/4” FAS 4 ” 
20,000’ 5/8” FAS eee, Oe, cae 35,000’ 5/4” No. | C&S 18,000’ 4/4” No. 2 C&S 50,000’ 1/2” No. 2 Com. 50,000’ 10/4” FAS 4 to 12” 
12°00’ 3/4” FAS 60,000’ 6/4” FAS 75,000’ 6/4” No. | C&S 2,500’ 5/4” No. 2 C&S 112,000’ 5/8” No. 2 Com. 60,000’ 12/4” FAS 4 to 12” 
15,000’ 4/4” FAS 75,000’ 5/8” FAS, (3/17 15,000’ 10/4” No. | C&S 12,000’ 8/4” No. 2 C&S 50,000’ 3/4” No. 2 Com. 60,000’ 4/4” FAS 13 to 17” 
30,000’ 5/4” FAS 75,000’ 4/4” FAS, 13/17 17,000’ by A No. 2 C&S PLAIN RE 40,000’ 5/4” FAS 13 to 17” 
18,000’ 6/4” FAS 60,000’ 4/4” FAS, 18/21 ELM 20,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. D OAK 10,000’ 10/4" FAS 13 to 17” 
100,000’ 8/4” FAS 24,000’ 4/4” FAS, 22/up 40,000’ 4/4” 12” & Wider 25,000’ 3/8” FAS 35,000’ FAS "up 
‘000’ 5/8” No. | C&S 16,000’ 4/4” FAS, 9/12” Coffin Boarus QUARTERED WHITE OAK = 80,000’ 1/2” FAS 24,000’ 3/4" FAS 8 18” up 
65,000’ 3/4” No. | C&S Box Boards 36,000’ 4/4” Log Run 10,000’ 1/2” FAS 25,000’ 5/8” FAS 30,000’ 4/4” Sel 
45,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 120,000’ 4/4” FAS, 3/17” 30,000° 6/4" Log Run 25,000’ 5/8” FAS 16,000’ 3/4” FAS 40,000’ 5/4” Selects 
30,000’ 5/4” No. | C&S Box Boards 16,000" 4/4” No. I Com. 22,000’ 3/4” FAS 3,000’ 4/4” FAS 115,000’ 6/4” Select 
25,000’ 6/4” No. | C&S 29,000’ 3/8” No. | C&S 34,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Com. 20,000’ 4/4” FAS 15,000’ 5/4” FAS 13,000’ 12/4” Selects 
95,000’ 8/4” No. | C&S 50,000° 1/2” No. | C&S 19,000’ 6/4” No. 2 Com. 22,000’ 1/4” No. | C&S 8,500’ 6/4” FAS 100,000’ 4/4” Shop 
5 : 100,000’ 5/8” No. | C&S 24,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. 80,000’ 3/8” No. | C&S 105,000’ 3/8” No. | C&S 100,000’ 5/4” Shop 
PLAIN RED GUM 30,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 60,000’ 10/4” No. 2 Com. 45,000’ 1/2” No. | C&S 125,000’ 5/8” No. | C&S 30,000’ 6/4” Shop 
10,000’ 3/8” FAS 20,000’ 1/2” No. 2 Com. 10,000’ 12/4” No. 2 Com. 95,000’ 5/8” No. | C&S 80,000’ 1/2” No. | C&S 3,000’ 8/4” Shep 
30,000’ 1/2” FAS 95,000’ 3/4” No. 2 Com. 17,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. —- 125,000’ 3/4” No. | C&S 120,000’ 3/4” No. | C&S 45,000’ 5/4” No. | Com. 
16,000’ 5/8” FAS 20,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Com. 6,000’ 8/4” No. 3 Com. 15,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 20,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 125,000’ 6/4” No. | Com. 
15,000’ 4/4” gas 60,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. 11,000’ 12/4” No. 3 Com. eae 4/4” No. | C&S eee’ + yas ue ; Sas s0,Ae0" 4/4” No. 2 Com. 
¥ ’ 5/4” F rips ’ . esawn 
85000’ 3/8” Noel C&S QUARTERED RED GUM ASH 35,060’ 3/8” No. 2 Com. 4,000’ 8/4” No. |. C&S 100,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Com. 
112,000’ 1/2” No. | C&S (Sap No Defect) 50,000’ 1/2” FAS 50,000’ 5/8” No. 2 Com. 105,000’ 3/8” No. 2 Com. 20,000’ 5/4” Ne. 2 Com. 
,000’ 5/8” No. | C&S 50,000’ 5/8” FAS 14,000’ 4/4” FAS 50,000’ 3/4” No. 2 Com 100,000’ 1/2” No. 2 Com. 15,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. 
60,000’ 3/4” No. | C&S 50,000’ 3/4” FAS 15,000’ 8/4” FAS PLAIN WHITE OAK 115,000’ 5/8” No. 2 Com. 150.000’ 4/4” Boxing 
30,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 16,000’ 4/4” FAS 17,000’ 12/4” FAS 110,000’ 3/4” No. 2 Com. 11,000’ 5/4” Boxing 
12,000’ 5/4” No. | C&S 60,000’ 5/4” FAS 80,000’ 1/2” No. | C&S 20,000’ 5/8” FAS 14,000’ 3/4” Sound Wormy 40,000’ 6/4” Boxing 
N PG 95,000’ 6/4” cae 33,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 40,000’ 1/4” No. | C&S 125,000’ 4/4” Sound Wormy 175,000’ 4/4” Pecky 
PLAIN SAP GUM 60,000’ 8/4” FA 10,000’ 5/4” No. | C&S 105,000’ 3/8” No. | C&S PANTHERBURN CYPRE 
30,000’ 1/2” FAS 50,000’ 10/4” FAS 10,000’ 6/4” No. | C&S 90,000’ 1/2” No. | C&S N PRESS MAPLE 
50,000’ 5/8” FAS 20,000’ 5/8” No. | C&S 17,000’ 8/4” No. | C&S 110,000’ 5/8” No. 1 C&S 15.000’ 4/4” FAS 11,000’ 4/4” Leg Run 
20,000’ 3/4” FAS 18,000’ 3/4” No. | C&S 10,000’ 10/4” No. | C&S 60,000’ 3/4” No. | C&S 75,000’ 5/4” FAS, 4to 12” 12,000’ 6/4” Log Run 


We also solicit your inquiries on Hardwoods, Cypress, Cypress Lath and Shingles. We have a good assortment and suggest that 
you buy now for your Spring requirements. We can ship mixed cars in thicknesses from 3/8 to 12/4”. 
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Two Notable Lumber Conventions 


ie HAS BEEN “LUMBER WEEK” in Chicago. The desig- 
nation, tho unofficial, is well merited by the fact that two 

great lumbermen’s meetings, embracing all branches of the 
industry, have been held during the week. The word “great” is 
used advisedly. There have been much more imposing gatherings 
of lumbermen, considered numerically, but in some important re- 
spects the meetings just held are of outstanding character. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association annual, held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, was marked by the presence of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover. The stimulus of his presence and his 
wise words of counsel left a marked impress on the entire meeting. 
President Harding sent a special message to the lumbermen, and 
the head of the War Finance Corporation telegraphed a greeting 
that told of the very encouraging improvement in fundamental 
business conditions that has taken place during the last few months. 

There is a manifest desire on the part of the highest officials 
of the Government to limit as much as possible departmental or 
bureaucratic interference in the conduct of private business. To 
that end, the thought was expressed by Secretary Hoover in the 


plainest possible language that business and industry should volun- 
tarily slough off any dubious practices that might serve as a pre- 
text for any form of Governmental interference. The best friends 
of the lumber industry are those within its own ranks whose adher- 
ence to high business ethics disarms criticism and helps lift the 
whole industry to its rightful plane as one of the cleanest and 
most essential industries known to mankind. 

The American Lumber Congress was a notable gathering of men 
who have at heart the best interests of the industry. For the first 
time in lumber history the manufacturing, wholesaling and retail- 
ing divisions of the trade met in a joint gathering of national scope 
and character upon the basis of equal representation and equal voice 
in all proceedings affecting the industry. 

As this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes to press before 
the concluding, and conclusive, sessions of Friday comment upon 
the action likely to be taken upon any of the matters pending in 
the various committees would be purely speculative. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, however, is fully convinced that this bringing together 
in fraternal conference of the manufacturing and distributing 
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branches of the industry will bear fruit in a better understanding 
of the problems of each. 

Lumbermen are not given to pussyfooting, or evasion of issues 
that seem to them to be important. Therefore there have been plain 
words spoken, pro and con, on subjects that are engaging the 
thought of the industry. The frank interchange of opinions should 
help to clear the atmosphere. 





A Truce to the Enactment of Laws 


AW IN A GENERAL SENSE is a rule of conduct; in a spe- 
L cial sense a law is a command to do or not to do a certain 
thing. It is quite accurate to say that every law put on the 
statute books of State or nation comes under the second definition. 
Laws are made by legislatures and by Congress; but they do not 
originate there to any great extent. Most laws are proposed by 
persons who want all the people—Congress, and Government—to 
compel some of the people to do something or refrain from doing 
something that they otherwise would be free to do or not as they 
chose. 

No law ever was proposed in the United States that did not 
cost money raised by taxation. It has been observed that folks 
go slowly about taxing themselves; in fact the politicians in close 
touch with the voters who elected them aim to dodge responsibility 
for every extra tax laid. It follows, therefore, that those asking 
for new laws, which always add to somebody’s tax burden, are not 
of the class subject to the proposed taxes. Benefits from a new 
law must be pretty clear to get support for it from taxpayers. 

No law is just that takes one man’s property to give it to an- 
other; and it is no answer to that basic objection to say that the 
majority of the people favor a law that taxes one group to aid 
another. Under a free government the rights of a minority are 
as safe as those of a majority. Everybody may at one time be in 
the majority and at another in the minority; hence, if he aids to 
oppress at one time he may expect to be oppressed at another. 

The governments of the United States and of the States are 
called “governments of law and not of men;” but when any whim 
of man may be embodied in law a government ceases to be one of 
law and becomes one of men. Landmarks of liberty are then wiped 
out, and nobody knows at night what his morning status will be. 
He is so hedged about by laws, his property is so encumbered with 
tax levies, he is being investigated by so many commissions and 
is suspected by so many “arms of the law” that he doubts his own 
respectability and solvency. 

Every lover of liberty ought to declare a truce or a moratorium 
or an armistice or something of that kind to law making; and 
legislators of State and nation should busy themselves with re- 
peals rather than with additional enactments. With one-tenth as 
many laws we might expect useless laws to be ignored and neces- 
sary laws enforced and obeyed. Several hundred commissions 
would be abolished, courts would be relieved of fruitless litigation, 
and officers of the law would be free to direct their energies to 
enforcing laws that protect society in its fundamental rights. 





Cheap Brick Not Due To Closed Shop 


HE PUBLICITY BUREAU of the American Federation of 

Labor, Washington, D. C., recently favored the AMERICAN 

LUMBERMAN with advance copy of an article to appear in a 
forthcoming issue of the national organ of the federation, with 
invitation to reproduce or to comment editorially at will. 

The article, which is headed “A Significant Exhibit,” asks this 
question: “What is the answer to the seeming paradox of the 
brick and clay industry of the Chicago district, in which the workers 
receive the highest wages paid in the trade and brick are sold at a 
price lower than that prevailing anywhere else in the country?” 

The answer, according to the labor writer, is found in an agree- 
ment recently renewed between the United Brick & Clay Workers 
of America and the brick manufacturers of the Chicago district. 
Some of the essential points of the agreement, which covers the 
operations of twelve employers employing 2,000 men in twenty-six 
brick-making establishments in the Chicago district, all operating 
under closed union shop conditions, are as follows: 


1—Check-off of dues, initiation fees, fines, and assessments 
each month, the fines imposed upon employer, employees, and 
the union all going into a plant relief fund managed jointly 
by the employer and the union membership. 


2—Kight-hour day, with exceptions for continuous operations 
and sufficient allowances for piece workers to insure comple- 
tion of each operation according to schedule. 


38—Yard steward responsible to the union enforces agree- 
ment and handles all disputes as representative of the men, 


calling for the assistance of the union president when neces- 
sary. Provision for effective and final arbitration of all dis- 
putes not settled by the yard steward. 


4—Thoro system of fines for employee, employer and union 
to insure standard product, continuous operation of plant, pre- 
vention of waste, proper performance of duties, and mainte- 
nance of wage scale. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN claims no special familiarity with the 
brick-making industry and is not in position to discuss the merits 
or demerits of the agreement which has been entered into between 
the manufacturers and their employees. Evidently it is at least 
reasonably satisfactory to both sides or they would not have come 
to an agreement. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, is moved to protest mildly 
at the cool assumption that the relatively low prices asked by the 
brick producers of the Chicago district are due to any labor agree- 
ments. It is a matter of common knowledge to almost anyone— 
outside of the information and publicity bureau of the American 
Federation of Labor—that manufacturing conditions entirely apart 
from labor are primarily responsible for the rapid and economical 
production which makes possible the relatively lower prices de- 
manded for brick made in this territory. Not wishing to speak in 
generalities, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked William Schlake, 
president of the Illinois Brick Co., of Chicago, if it was not true 
that clay in this district possesses special qualities not found in the 
clay of other districts, that make it more easily worked and con- 
tribute greatly to economy of production. To this inquiry Mr. 
Schlake replied as follows: 

Your impressions as to the reason common brick prices in 

_ Chicago district are lower than in other parts of the country 
are substantially correct. I presume you are aware that more 
common brick are produced in and around Chicago than in any 
other section of this country. The normal production capacity 

of common brick in the Chicago district is approximately a 

billion brick a year. The clay in this district makes an un- 

usually plastic mud, which runs thru the brick machines at 

a high speed, and the clay possesses carbon content which en- 

ables us to burn our brick in a somewhat shorter time than is 

required in other parts of the country. 


A statement of practically the same tenor was made by Herman 
L. Matz, vice president S. S. Kimbell Brick Co., Chicago, to whom 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN addressed the same inquiry. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN passes this information along, with- 
out charge, to the information and publicity bureau of the American 
Federation of Labor, feeling that that organization will not wish 
to take from the mud, humble tho that element be, the credit be- 
longing to it, to bolster up its statement that the relatively low 
prices prevailing are due to closed union shop conditions. 


Outcry Due to Misapprehension 


FTER EVERY CHRISTMAS the cry is heard in spots thruout 
the country that the cutting of young pines, firs and spruces 
for Christmas trees should be stopped in the interest of forest 

conservation. These warnings are sounded by well-meaning, but 
usually not well informed persons. Foresters of broad views are 
generally friends of the Christmas tree practice. The trees are put 
to a good purpose, and are so few in number as not to menace 
timber supply. 

The complaint is heard in Canada also, where it is laid against 
the business of shipping the trees to the United States. Answering 
this complaint, Clyde Leavitt, chief fire inspector of the Canadian 
Board of Railway Commissions, says that 320 well stocked acres 
would furnish all the Christmas trees exported to the United States 
in a year. The number is so small as to be of little consequence, 
particularly as it is not one-thousandth as much as the waste of 
young trees in the cutting of pulpwood alone. 

On the Pacific coast some agitators favor laws to prohibit ship- 
ping of Christmas trees from one State to another, notwithstanding 
the fact that the number so shipped can not be very large, tho no- 
body seems to know just how many trees are shipped. A single 
tract of burnt woods in Idaho has enough young trees to furnish 
all the demands for Christmas in the United States, without seri- 
ously missing them. 

Christmas trees are usually cut in the region near where they 
are used. Not many are shipped over 200 or 300 miles. Many are 
cut in pastures where they are of best form and where they are 
not wanted. Others come from swamps where not one in ten would 
grow large enough for lumber if left growing for a hundred years. 
In the eastern States some persons keep a few acres of poor land 
growing Christmas trees, because they pay better than any other 
crop the land will produce. 
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WANTS BASSWOOD FOR TRUNK MAKING 

The writer is an officer and stockholder of a 
trunk company in this city, and we have been for 
some time considering buying lumber for trunks in 
shooks instead of buying the lumber in regular 
lengths and cutting it ourselves. The principal 
lumber used by us is basswood. We would like to 
be put in touch with lumbermen who have mills 
where basswood is cut into lumber and with whom 
we could likely make an arrangement for shooks, 
as we understand shooks are made of short pieces, 
and thereby cost less than the regular length lum- 
per.—INQuIRY No. 568. 

[The above inquiry comes from an attorney 
located in Missouri and the address will be fur- 
nished upon request.—EDITOR. | 


SEEKS BUYER OF SASSAFRAS 

We have some sassafras which we expect to cut 
and either ship in the log or manufacture into 
lumber. Where would we be likely to find a mar- 
ket for it? What are the prevailing prices ?— 
Inquiry No. 553. 

[The above inquiry is inserted on behalf 
of a Louisiana company. Not a great deal of 
sassafras is cut usually and the census of lum- 
ber produced in the United States reveals even 
less than is cut, for much of the sassafras that 
is made into lumber is marketed in with ash, 
a wood which it closely resembles in appear- 
ance. A small amount of sassafras is used 
building, coffins, woodenware, fixtures and fur- 
niture, but by far the largest part is used in 
making general millwork. The inquirer has 
been given the name of one purchaser of sassa- 
fras and will be promptly put in touch with 
any others who desire to purchase it, either 
sawn as lumber or in the log.—EpITor. | 


THIN LUMBER IN QUESTION 


A bought from B a certain amount of lumber 
sold as 4/4 lumber, but “as is,” no specific grades, 
at a certain price a thousand feet. 

A question arises about the thickness of some 
of the lumber. A thinks all lumber less than 4/4 
should be classified as “thin” lumber. B thinks 
that lumber that runs thin at some parts only, and 
if you can at least get 25 percent sound cuttings 
out of the board to classify it as No. 3 common it 
still would be considered as 4/4. 

Take for example a board 12 inches wide, 12 
feet long and 4 feet of that board is thin, the 
balance is 4/4; both faces are clear (originally 
FAS). Will the rules allow any sacrifice as men- 
tioned and make the board the next respective 
grade on account of its not being 4/4 at all parts 
of the board? 

Getting down to technicalities, how much is dry 
lumber allowed to be scant in order to be classified 
according to the standard thickness? Realizing 
the fact that the lumber was sold “just as is,” 4/4 
lumber, and only according to the measurement, 
can any grading be applied to lumber when you 
just sold it regardless of grade and the only thing 
agreed to apply was the lumber rule for measure- 
ment and it was to be 4/4 lumber?—INquiry No. 


[The dispute here seems to be, what shall be 
done with undersize lumber? In some the un- 
dersize is as much as %-inch in the thickness. 
The inquirer does not state whether it is soft- 
wood or hardwood; and, of course, it can not 
be determined under what grading rules, if 
any, it shall be placed. It appears to us that 
under the terms of-sale and purchase, no grad- 
ing rules apply. The only specification is one 
of thickness, The lumber must be 4/4. 

Can part of the lumber be less than 4/4 and 
still fall within the specification? If no grad- 
ing rules apply, how is that matter to be de- 
cided? If the grading rules govern the mat- 
ter—at least if some of the rules apply—they 
admit thickness less than 4/4, if it will dress 
to th€ required thickness of dressed 4/4 lum- 
ber. If too thin to be so dressed, a place for 
it 18 provided in another grade. But if the 
lumber is outside of all grading rules, the mat- 
ter must be settled otherwise. 

In that case it seems to us that settlement of 
the question can be attained in one of two ways. 
First, the contract of sale might be strictly 


adhered to, and lumber less than 4/4 will be 


rejected. The other way is to introduce evi- 
dence to show what has been the custom when 
some of the lumber falls a little short of the 
required thickness. The prevailing custom can 
be and usually will be determined to be the 
law in the ease, provided there is no specific 
law in conflict. ‘‘ Equity abhors a forfeiture,’’ 
is a principle recognized by courts.—EDITOR. | 





GREEN VS. DRY TIES 

We are manufacturers of railroad cross ties, 
which are cut in a swamp where about six years 
ago an insect epidemic killed a large number of 
trees. On felling the dead trees we find that they 
are sound but dry. A local stone quarry uses 
large quantities of tamarack ties but wants only 
ties cut from green tamarack. This company’s 
contention is that a dry tie will not hold railroad 
spikes in wet places, that the spikes come out 
easily, but that when green ties are used the 
spikes hold well in wet places. Our ties are all 
sound timber and look alike whether cut from 
green or dry timber and are a very good run as 
to grade. Is the contention of the stone quarry 
correct ?—INquiry No. 481. 

[A number of factors influence the holding 
power of spikes other than the greenness or 
dryness of the timber. <A railroad spike is but 
a large nail the holding power of which is large- 
ly determined by how well the point is encased 
in the wood. If the wood is pressed tightly 
about the point it will hold well. 

It is easier to force a foreign object such as 
a spike into a green tie than into a dry one. 
But as the green tie dries out it will check 
more or less, and the chances are that checking 
will be pronounced around the spike, for the 
spike acts somewhat after the nature of a wedge. 
If the dry timber splits easily it may be that 
the driving of the spikes will split the ties. If 
so, probably the trouble may be removed by 
cutting larger or longer ties. 

A tie cut from green timber and one cut 
from dry timber will eventually contain the 
same percentage of moisture under like condi- 
tions as to moisture. Judging from experience 
with nails, if spikes in the green tie are encased 
no better than those in the dry tie, when the 
condition of equal moisture content is reached, 
the spikes in the dry tie will hold much better 
than those in the green. The Forest Products 
Laboratory has determined thru tests that nails 
driven in green material hold no better than 
those driven in wood of about 15 percent mois- 
ture content—the ties under discussion probably 
would be no drier than this—and that the nails 
driven in the green material may lose as much 
as 80 percent of their strength in the drying out 
of the wood. 


Regarding this particular problem, the For- 
est Products Laboratory states: 


‘*Tf the ties are below 15 percent moisture 
content when the spikes are driven, the crush- 
ing of the fibers would be great enough to very 
materially reduce the spike holding power of 
the ties when they come to a moisture content 
equal to or greater than the fiber saturation 
point, about 24 percent moisture. Under such 
conditions we would not expect satisfactory 
results. 

‘‘Tf the ties are between 15 and 20 percent 
moisture content when the spikes are driven 
and the ties come to a moisture content equal 
to or greater than the fiber saturation point, 
we would expect the spike holding power of 
these ties to compare quite favorably with ties 
which were green when the spikes were driven 
and remained in this condition. 

‘‘However, if the spikes are driven into 
green material and there is even a slight re- 
duction in the moisture content below the fiber 
saturation point we would not expect the spike 
holding power of these ties to be as high as 
those which were at a moisture content of be- 
tween 15 and 20 percent when the spikes were 
driven and ultimately came to the same mois- 
ture content.’’—EDITonr. | 





THE SOFTNESS OF GRAY ELM 

Can you advise us as to the texture of soft gray 
elm grown in Ohio and Indiana compared to that 
grown in Michigan and Wisconsin ?—INQuIRY No. 
560. 

[Climate, situation and soil greatly affect the 
texture of elm. A tree grown on dry, rocky 
soil produces wood of markedly different tex- 
ture from one grown on rich, deep, well watered 
soil. Consequently the soil and local conditions 
have more to do with the texture of soft gray elm 
in the States mentioned than anything else, as 
soft elm can be found in any ene of the States 
named as in the others. The name of the in- 
quirer will be furnished any lumberman who 
has especially soft elm to dispose of.—EprTor. | 


MEASURING OAK FLOORING 

Will you kindly advise us if 13/16x1%-inch oak 
flooring should be measured as 2 inches or 244 
inches ?—INQquIRY No. 564. 

[ Thirteen-sixteenths x 14-inch oak flooring 
should be measured as 214, inches wide, as %- 
inch is the permissible waste for dressing. Some 
years ago %-inech was permitted for this pur- 
pose, but it was changed some time ago.— 
EpITor. | 


WANTS MODEL HOUSES 

From time to time there appear in your columns 
cuts of small houses for display purposes in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Kindly advise if there is 
a concern that makes a business of supplying these 
little models to retailers.—INQuiry No. 419. 

[The inquirer in this ease is located in Mis- 
souri. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has the 
names of several concerns which will build model 
houses and they have been furnished to the in- 
quirer. Perhaps, however, there are other read- 
ers of this department who would be willing to 
supply the needs of the Missouri retailer. 


This year a great deal has been printed about 
the display of model buildings and the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has shown a number of illus- 
trations of such buildings. Without exception, 
however, so far as is known, these models were 
built by the retailers displaying them. It is 
generally customary to get a handy contractor to 
do the work or, if a company desires to plan 
ahead a bit, it is easy to have them built by yard 
employees during the winter months when there 
is less to do around the average retail yard. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has available blue- 
prints of regular house plans which have been 
reduced to the dimensions required for the build- 
ing of models. These blueprints will be sup- 
plied to any retailer upon request. No bills of 
material are available, but the blueprints list the 
sizes of the materials used. 

Actually, it is not difficult to build a model 
house from any set of working drawings. Sim- 
ply use a scale of one inch to the foot. Then if 
the working drawings of the house show it is 
to be 26x30 feet, the model will be 26x30 inches. 
A bill of material can be worked out in the 
same way, tho, of course, the average yard will 
not have stock of such small dimensions. Gen- 
erally this can be made from molding. Where 
a number of model buildings are to be made it 
is best to have some special stock prepared for 
this purpose. 

There is a real demand in this country for 
well built model houses and buildings. The 
largest department store in Chicago has in past 
years imported a number of these model build- 
ings. All of the imported houses are built of 
wood. The workmanship on them is excellent 
and fidelity to detail is a feature. This depart- 
ment store at present is unable to secure any 
model buildings from Europe and consequently 
its warehouses have no stock. There is a good 
demand for the buildings and if some lumber- 
man with the necessary equipment desires to 
enter this field, it seems probable that a good 
market may be worked up for them among 
lumbermen and also among department stores. 
—EDITOor. | 
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The General Business Situation 


Business continues to make 
recovery from the memorable depression of 1921, 
according to reports gathered from all sections 
of the country by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Altho prices in most lines 
have been relatively stable for the last six 
months, these reports show that distributers 
still remember the troubles caused by over 
stocked shelves in 1920, and that forward orders 
therefore are given sparingly and in reduced 
volume. Manufacturers, however, are feeling 
the effects of repeat orders, and the steadily in 
creasing output of mills and factories gives indi 
cations that fundamentally the country is pro- 
gressing toward a normal basis. The depart 
ment, in its review based on these reports, ex 
presses the opinion that progress in business 
rehabilitation needs to be cautious, that it may 
be upon a firm foundation, adding that some set 
hacks may be expected, because all the lesions 
caused by postwar overexpansion in production 
have not yet been healed. Marked improvement 
in the condition of the agricultural industry is 
to be noted. Live stock producers and farmers 
generally are reported much more confident be- 
cause of improved market and financial condi 
tions. <A strong demand for cattle has devel- 
oped, with buyers operating actively in the mar- 
ket. The sheep and lamb markets have con- 
tinued strong. Increased values for hogs, corn 
and wheat have encouraged the farmers and 
they are entering into their spring work with 
more zest. Good range conditions for the sum- 
mer are already indicated in some States, and 
the drouth has been broken in the southwestern 
wheat region. The growing feeling that it is 
possible to market sugar, corn, rice and cotton 
on a paying basis has given a healthier tone to 
business. Financial conditions have greatly 
improved as a result of both improved markets 
and better arrangements for financing agricul- 
tural and live stock operations. Bank deposits 
have increased in many agricultural communi 
ties, and the country banks are generally in a 
stronger position than they have oceupied for a 
long time. 


progress in its 


The Market for Southern Pine 


The southern pine market continues to im- 
prove and is beginning to develop a very 
strong aspect. Orders are becoming harder 
to place and the mills, having accumulated 
comfortable order files during the last couple 
of weeks of renewed market activity, are 
showing a disposition to pass up business 
offered at prices that do not meet their ideas 
of value. The increasing difficulty in placing 
business, of which there is beginning to be 
common complaint among retailers and whole- 
salers, is due to the real searcity of many 
items. It is not uncommon for premiums to 
be offered to obtain certain desired items, es- 
pecially for rush shipment. Big inquiries are 
being received from the agricultural sections, 
and tho the largest volume of business con. 
tinues to come from the cities, an unmistak- 
able improvement features the country trade, 
and the prospects in this connection are 
bright. Orders for straight cars are much 
more plentiful than they have been for many 
a month, showing that retailers have per- 
mitted their stocks to run to rock bottom, and 
that many of them have departed in a measure 
from their former ironclad policy of hand to 
mouth buying. Dimension is one of the most 
popular items in today’s trade and is show- 
ing great strength, particularly the 2x4’s, 
prices of which are advancing. No. 3 boards 
continue in good demand and prices have 
moved up almost level with those of No. 2, 
which grade is relatively plentiful. Bad 
weather in many sections of the South has 
delayed shipments considerably and the mills 
are far behind in their order files. Logging 








curtailed by unfavor- 


also has been greatly 
able weather. The small mills have in some 
causes been forced to reduce their output, but 
the larger mills that have stocks of logs ahead 
are still operating on their former schedules. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock 


Northern pine manufacturers find a gradual 
improvement in the market for their product. 
Very favorable reports received from the Kast 
indicate that retail trade is growing fairly rap- 
idly and that conditions warrant the belief that 
a large volume of business will be transacted 
during the remainder of this year. The city 
demand in home territories is expanding con- 
stantly with the approach of the building season 
and the outlook is regarded as excellent.  Re- 
ports from the various city building depart- 
ments show that a vast volume of construction 
is contemplated and that much work has, as a 
matter of fact, already been started. The coun- 
try trade is still comparatively dull but, con 
ditions being much more favorable than they 
were, the outlook is by no means discouraging. 
Stocks of upper grades of northern pine are 
very low, but the lower grades present a prob- 





Production Statistics 
The table showing production, ship- 
ments and orders will be found on page 
85 of this issue. For the sake of com- 
parison figures for corresponding periods 
of 1921 and 1922 are given.—EDITOR. 











lem, for a solution of which the manufacturers 
are eager. While the present accumulation of 
lowers would not under normal market condi- 
tions be considered excessive, in comparison 
with current demand it is burdensome. A few 
items, notably 1 x 4 No. 4, have recently had a 
larger movement, and the manufacturers hope 
for a development of box and erating business 
sufficient gradually to dispose of their stocks, 
Log input this winter has not, according to the 
best estimates, exceeded 40 percent of normal, 
which means that production this year will be 
restricted. Of course, most of the mills car 
ried over large supplies of logs from the last 
season, so that if any remarkable demand for 
northern pine should arise, they will undoubted- 
ly be able to meet it by drawing on their re- 
serve stocks. 


Trade in Western Pines 


The sash and door manufacturers continue to 
be the most conspicuous factors in the eastern 
and middlewestern markets for western pines. 
They are enjoying a very fair volume of busi- 
ness calling for sizable requirements in western 
pines, but they encounter considerable difficulty 
in securing shop lumber. A few of the large 
mills are heavily oversold on shop and upper 
grades, but still hold comparatively heavy ac- 
cumulations of lower grade stock. The industry, 
as a whole, however, finds itself short of the 
common grades as well as of the others. The 
retail trade is buying more freely than recently, 
but the volume of its business is still small. Re- 
ports from the New York territory say that 
western pines are becoming great favorites with 
the builders there, and that no trouble will be 
encountered in disposing of such supplies of 
this lumber as may come in. The California 
white and sugar pine mills enjoyed good sales 
during March that considerably diminished 
their stocks. Tho trade was a bit quieter at 
the opening of April, there is a steady and in- 
sistent demand for uppers from the East and 
middle West. There are still heavy snows in 
the mountains which make it impossible for 
most mills to resume operations, and this in- 
evitable delay is likely to be keenly felt in the 
stock situation during the year. 


Hardwood Trade Features 


An increased demand for hardwood lumber is 
reported from the principal producing sections, 
Prices are generally firm and in some instances 
have shown advances. The increased buying 
that has developed during the last two or three 
weeks without doubt reflects the uneasiness of 
consumers as to their ability to secure badly 
needed supplies, because of the interference 
of heavy rains and floods with hardwood pro- 
duction. The shortage of a good many dry 
southern hardwood items is becoming acute, 
among them Nos. 1 and 2 common red and 
white oak, the result being substantial advances 
over the recent average. The flooring manufac 
turers, who have large requirements for these 
items, ure eagerly searching the market for sup 
plies. Furniture manufacturers also are on the 
market more heavily and report difficulty in 
finding the stock desired. The automobile inter 
ests are showing more activity on the market 
and seem to be making a drive for thick elm. 
It is reported that the railroads too are now on 
the market for larger quantities of hardwood 
than for many months. Reports from the South 
indicate that the crest of the flood in the Missis 
sippi Valley has passed without causing the 
damage which for a while was threatened, and, 
needless to say, the hardwood manufacturers in 
the Valley are relieved. The feature of the 
northern hardwood market is the acute scarcity 
of upper grades. While lumber is becoming 
easier to sell, it is becoming harder to buy, and 
in several woods it is almost impossible to find 
No. 1 common and better in 5/4 and up. 


The Douglas Fir Situation 

Trade in Douglas fir continues to show 
improvement and the market is featured by 
renewed strength. There has been a rush of 
business during the last two weeks from the 
Atlantic coast and the middle West, where re- 
tailers are awakening to their spring require- 
ment ‘and are buying in much increased vol- 
ume’ for immediate shipment. As stocks on 
the bast are none too plentiful this expan 
sion in the fir trade has naturally _— ed in 
some price advances. Uppers are up an aver- 
age of $2 a thousand feet, and some mills are 
asking ° ‘$5 above the recently prevailing level. 
Dimension and commons generally are up $1 
to $2. These advances are reported to have 
resulted in more or less of a scramble in the 
California market where buyers, altho not hav- 
ing immediate requirements on account of 
the overstocked condition of that market but 
counting on early disposal of current accumu- 
lations and eager demand for new supplies, 
are hastening to put in orders on the rising 
market. There is once more excellent build- 
ing activity practically thruout California 
and stocks have been considerably reduced. 
Reports from the manufacturing centers in 
the meanwhile are that the order files are fill- 
ing up and that mills show no great desire to 
book future business. The production at 104 
mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, for the week ended March 
25, totaled roughly 80,000,000 feet, while 
92,000,000 feet was sold and 70,000,000 feet 
shipped. Manufacturers do not regard this 
excess of orders over shipments as merely a 
fluctuation in the market, but as a permanent 
improvement, and plans are being made for 
the enlargement of output. Thirty-six percent 
of the week’s bookings were for future water 
delivery, about two-thirds for domestic and 
the rest for foreign ports. Advices from the 
New York section are that February receipts 
of western lumber attained the greatest vol- 
ume ever known on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
that the dealers are being kept busy dispos- 
ing of this lumber, meeting with marked suc- 
cess. Spruce has received a setback on these 
two markets on account of overshipments. 
Western hemlock, received in large quantities, 
is « keen competitor with some eastern woods. 
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LAUNCHING NEW ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


SpoKANE, WASH., April 1.—The Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., which started the advertising of the 
Weyerhaeuser forest products on a large scale 
last year thru the large national magazines and 
trade journals, is launching this month a new 
program with the Saturday Evening Post, Liter- 
ary Digest, Nation’s Business, Wall Street Jour 
nal, Outlook, House Beautiful, Country Life in 
America, Good Housekeeping, AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, American Forestry, American Builder, 
National Builder, and various other trade jour- 
nals as mediums. 

‘‘This campaign now starting marks a new 
step in the advertising policy of our company 
which in the past has been confined mainly to 
educational advertising,’’ said I. N. Tate, as- 
sistant general manager of the company, in dis- 
cussing the matter this week. ‘‘Our campaign 
is divided into six parts and appeals directly 
to the following classes of lumber buyers: In- 
dustrials, home builders, architects and _ en- 
gineers, carpenters and contractors, farmers, 
and the retail lumber dealers, 

‘*We aim to create in the minds of lumber 
users a better understanding of our product 
and our facilities, and to acquaint them with 
certain new forms of service, which have now 
become a part of the merenandising policy of 
our organization, ’’ 

Mr. Tate, accompanied by Mrs. Tate, will 
leave for St. Paul within the next few weeks 


Shipments exceeded the cut by 6,575,568 feet 
for March of this year, while for the correspond- 
ing month of 1921 the eut exceeded shipments 
by 1,924,452 feet. 

Stocks on hand at the twelve mills reporting 
totaled 126,096,935 feet. 


WORKING ON CONEY ISLAND BOARDWALK 


New York, April 3.—Schooners laden with 
creosoted timbers to be used in the construc- 
tion of the Coney Island boardwalk are arriv- 
ing weekly as the great $2,000,000 promenade 
takes on the semblance of actuality. It is ex- 
pected that one mile of the boardwalk will be 
completed by July 4. The schooners are being 
loaded at Savannah, Ga. The contractors have 
suffered several severe setbacks of late due 
to coast storms that have caused in some in- 
stances heavy losses in materials. The men- 
tion of the quantities of materials to be used in 
carrying out the pending contract will give a 
measure of the magnitude of the improvement. 
There will be 1,700,000 ecubie yards of sand 
filling, 4,000,000 board feet of lumber, 75,000 
linear feet of timber piles, 760,000 feet of wood 
flooring, 40,000 linear feet of concrete girders, 
4,000 reinforced concrete piles and 110,000 feet 
of rock for jetties. 

Naturally the most attractive and popular 
part of the entire beach improvement is the 
actual construction of the boardwalk. The walk 














One of the two Cletracs operated by H. A. Hawkins & Sons, West Gloucester, R. |. 


This company 


owns two Cletracs and uses them winter and summer and finds them very effective in hauling 
lumber even under the adverse conditions depicted above 





to hold a 3-day conference, starting April 17, 


with the Weyerhaeuser salesmen of that terri- 
tory in regard to the new advertising campaign, 
and the part they are to play in it. This will 
be followed immediately by another 3-day con 
ference in Chicago and, similarly, a 3-day con- 
ference in Baltimore will be held for the benefit 
of the salesmen in the eastern States. 

L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., left the first of the weck for 
a two weeks’ business trip to St. Paul. 


MONTANA CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


KALISPELL, Mont., April 3.—The monthly 
cut and shipments report for March, 1922, of 
the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion shows that shipments have doubled those 
of the corresponding month of 1921, the figures 
being, respectively, 13,456,617 and 6,541,762 
feet. During March, 1922, only 4,218,213 feet 
was retained in Montana, the balance going to 
eastern States and to Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois 
and Nebraska. 

The cut for March, 1922, fell about 2,000,000 
feet under that of the corresponding month of 
1921, the figures being, respectively, 6,891,049, 
and 8,466,214 feet. It is expected, however, 


that the cut will show an increase at the end of 
April. 


trom Parkway to Sea Gate will extend for the 
entire length of the city-owned beach, or from 
the foot of Ocean Parkway to Sea Gate, a dis 
tance of almost two miles. It will be eighty 
feet wide, or twenty feet wider than the widest 
part ot the famous Atlantic City boardwalk. 
It is designed to carry safely a live load of 
125 pounds a square foot, equal to the greatest 
load that can be placed upon it by pedestrian 
traffic. The floor surface will be fourteen feet 
above normal high tides and this surface will 
be reached from the adjacent streets by double 
ramps at each intersection. The superstructure 
of the boardwalk is to be of southern pine tim 
her. The floor beams will run longitudinally or 
in the direction of the boardwalk and are ereo- 
soted like the timber used for the groynes and 
bulkheads, but not to the same extent, as the 
only purpose of this is to preserve them against 
weather. The flooring of the boardwalk will 
be of dressed lumber and the joints between 
boards will be only one-eighth of an inch. This 
adds to the durability of the structure by pre 
venting the splintering of individual boards by 
the feet of millions of pedestrians. The boards 
are laid in a diagonal direction. Provision has 
been made for two longitudinal strips of six 
feet wide of closely laid planks, which are to 
be used for rolling chairs in case these are found 
to be popular and practicable. Steps lead down 
to the beach at intervals and more can be added 
if required. 


LOUISIANA TIMBER CHANGES HANDS 


NATCHITOCHES, La., April 3.—The entire 
holdings of the Valley Tie & Lumber Co. here 
have been purchased by the recently organized 
Louisiana Tie & Lumber Co. (Inc.), which has 
hegun operations under the management of E. 
W. Gates. Included in the deal is a tract of 
hardwood timber in Natchitoches Parish con- 
sisting of about 8,000 acres, and the principal 
business of the new company will be manufac- 
turing and shipping railroad ties. Mr. Gates 
was for a number of years connected with the 
Valley Tie & Lumber Co., and has had consider- 
able experience in the manufacture and ship- 
ment of railroad ties and lumber. The princi- 
pal office of the Louisiana Tie & Lumber Co. 
is at Staunton, Va., and the officers are: E. K. 
Mercereau, president; E. C. Headley, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and G. F. Brand, secretary. 


SRSA AEHEBAEEAAH: 


WILL SELL DIRECT FROM MILL OFFICE 


CoLuMBIA, Miss., April 3.—The J. J. White 
Lumber Co. of this city has announced that the 
products of that company formerly sold thru 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, La., 
in future will be sold direct from the sales office 
at Columbia. Buyers who have been accustomed 
to purchasing this stock thru the Krauss con- 
cern will have their wants promptly filled from 
the sales office of the J. J. White Lumber Co., 
at Columbia. 


(SRB BAAAAAS 


OVERCOMING UNCERTAINTY ABOUT RATES 


St. Louis, Mo., April 3.—In the March 30 
issue of Frost Pine Barks, issued by the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., of this city, R. B. Bearden, 
general sales manager, summarizes the status 
of the railroad rate reductions as affecting the 
lumber industry and this issue also contains the 
statement that the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 
will credit to the buyer’s account, on orders re- 
ceived and accepted up to April 30, any redue- 
tions of freight rates effective prior to May 1. 
This summary of Mr. Bearden’s is as follows: 


Freight rate adjustment is doubtless the most 
intensive problem that industry has to contend 
with at the present time. ‘This is especially true 
concerning lumber. There is no denying the fact 
that rates on lumber are unquestionably in a 
chaotie condition. Disturbance in the minds of 
buyers is reflected thru inquiries received in every 
mail requesting information appertaining to their 
particular cases. Therefore an outline of the situ- 
ution, referring to reductions already made and 
those in prospect, follows: 

Effective March 13 the railroads serving the lum- 
ber producing territory east of the Mississippi 
River published reduced rates applying to points 
on and east of the Mississippi River, north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers. To points in Illinois 
and Wisconsin such reduced rates are in effect 
only to stations on the Illinois Central; Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville ; Louisville & Nashville; Southern, and Mobile 
& Ohio. These reductions range from % cent to 
5 cents a hundred pounds. No reductions have 
been made in rates from producing points west of 
the Mississippi River. The railroads serving this 
territory are now engaged in checking adjustments 
to all points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, southern 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New York and 
the New England States. It is expected that these 
adjustments will become effective about April 15, 
1922. To consuming points in States west of the 
Mississippi River no reductions are contemplated. 

Secause of conditions confronting buyers, the un- 
certainty of rate reductions, and their effective 
date, this company declares it can best serve the 
dealers and the needs of the country with building 
lumber by offering the following proposition: 

Effective March 30, 1922, all orders received 
and accepted, up to and including April 30, 1922, 
will carry to the buyer a guaranty that any reduc- 
tions in freight rates effective prior to May 1, 
1922, will be credited to his account, actual weight 
of shipments and point of destination indicated on 
order to govern all such adjustments. 


BUYS RESERVATION TIMBER; TO BUILD MILL 


Kansas City, Mo., April 4—The M. R. 
Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., of Kansas City, 
was the successful bidder for the purchase of 
the timber on the Point Girenville Indian reser- 
vation near Taholah, Wash., and will begin soon 
the development of the tract, which contains 
305,000,000 feet. The company has a shingle 
mill now at Moclips, Wash., but it is too small! 
to handle the timber from the area owned there 
and the tract just purchased, so a new large 
mill will be erected on the reservation, The 
approximate cost of the timber was $605,000. 
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Can College and High School Graduates Be Fitted Into the Retailing of 
Lumber?—Will Such Young Men Meet Changing Needs of the Industry? 


The end of the school year is approaching. 
When it arrives there will be the usual army 
of high school, college, university and technical 
school graduates looking for a place in the work- 
ing organization of society. In addition to the 
graduates there will doubtless be a good many 
who for one reason or another are leaving school 
without being graduated. The scarcity of jobs 
during the last year or two has led quite a 
number of young people who were out of school 
to make the necessary effort to get back for a 
little additional education; and some of these 
have either obtained the schooling they want 
or are out of money and will be in the market 
for work. 

Unemployment, they say, is not so bad as it 
was. Factories are opening, salesmen are out, 
and goods are moving with something of the 
old-time speed. At first glance it would appear 
that the 1922 crop of students ought to con 
sider themselves lucky. In some ways they are 
lucky, but in one way they are not. 

Men are being hired; but most of 


and on during his boyhood, and when he has 
finished at college he takes some subordinate 
place and advances as rapidly as his native 
ability will let him. Or a lad needs work for 
evenings and Saturdays and finds it in a lumber 
yard or store. The owner gets to know and 
like him, and fixes up an understanding with him 
that after his period of formal education is 
past he is to have a job and a chance to ad- 
vance in the business where he has worked as 
errand boy or extra truck driver. But the gen- 
eral run of college graduates have not considered 
retailing, and especially town and small city 
retailing, as offering them a recognized career. 
They have gone into banks, brokers’ offices, in- 
dustrial corporations, advertising agencies, news- 
paper Offices, the consular service, railroading, 
the ministry, law, medicine and the like. Recog- 
nized avenues of approach have been opened to 
them in these and in some other lines. Many 
industrial corporations keep an eye on _ tech- 





those taken on are laborers. Now 
the average college man is ener 
getic and without false pride. 
Probably he has done unskilled la 
bor in helping himself thru school, 
and if he needs an immediate in- 
come and nothing else is available 
he’ll put on the overalls again. 
But labor offers no attractive ca- 
reer in itself, and unless a young 
fellow expects to inherit a busi 
ness, which he wants to know from 
top to bottom, his experience as an 
unskilled laborer is not likely to be 





SECTION. 


speak. There are asses and smart-alecs among 
college men, There are people unbalanced be- 
yond practical use in the business world. But 
after all, these are rather exceptional. It is 
unfortunate that so many people take a re- 
sentful or a patronizing attitude toward college 
boys and assume that they’ll be all right when 
they forget what they ’ve learned in school. The 
college boys I have known have been modest 
and friendly fellows. They have a great re- 
spect for practical knowledge and for the men 
who possess it. They are willing and anxious 
to learn, and usually they learn rapidly. This 
is rather to be expected. The army intelligence 
tests have told us quite a good many surprising 
things about the human animal and his teach- 
able qualities. These tests, which by the way 
do not measure book learning, but rather quick- 
ness and power of mind, have shown that not a 
great percentage of people in the world have the 
mental fiber to graduate from college. Many 

brilliant and powerful minds have 

never been college trained; but the 





y easy belief that anyone could go 
y) thru college if he had his way paid 








has been proven false. Some in- 
vestigators estimate that only about 
10 percent of Americans have the 
mind power to carry them thru 





college. Others place it as low as 
5 percent, 

Now the importance of this fact, 
for our purposes, is that the native 
power mind that will carry a boy 
thru college will usually make a 
capable business man of him. This 
is not always true. Some lads who 





a stepping stone to an executive 


are fascinated by science or lan- 





position. 
When trade tapered off and in- 


guages, or some other single branch 
of knowledge, have not the slight- 





dustry slacked up the young fel- 
lows in office and executive posi- 
tions were carried on the payroll 
longer than laborers were. Em- 
ployers wanted to hold their organ- 
izations together ready for full 


est interest in business, and con- 
sequently have not the slightest 
ability to do business. They are 
the exceptions. If a college grad- 
uate is interested in business, the 
fact that he has graduated from 





speed ahead when the turn came. 
But as the strain got heavier and 
heavier some of these men were 
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college ought in a general way to 
be in his favor; for he has proved 
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that mentally he belongs in the 








laid off. Assistants began doing 
chiefs’ work, and ex-chiefs found 
themselves looking for new jobs. 
Subordinates were dropped. And 
when the turn came these men did 
not find themselves back in their 
old jobs as soon as laborers did. 
Engineers, statisticians, accountants and execu- 
tives have had considerable difficulty getting 
themselves located. Some concerns of mush- 
room growth have gone down and out, and the 
solid firms are building up their executive staffs 
rather slowly. As a result the newcomers find 
rather fewer jobs justat presentand rather keener 
competition for them. They must compete 
against men as well educated as they are and 
who, in addition, have had practical experience. 

One result of this condition is that college 
men are looking for openings in places that have 
never been looked upon as offering a recog- 
nized career to a college man. Graduates who 
in ordinary times would have gone at once to 
New York or some other large city are in- 
formed that in these places there is an excess 
of qualified men for the jobs open, so they are 
giving serious attention to the openings in towns 
and smaller cities. 

Retailing has received a share of young men 
just out of schools, but these have come largely 
from two sources. A man wants his son to 
succeed to the management of the business, so 
the young fellow works around the place off 


RAN cf WATLR TROUGH 


Retail lumbermen can sell a lot of wood water troughs. 
gives full details of how to bulld one 


nical schools for engineers and other scientif- 
ically trained men. Some of these corporations 
have training courses in their own plants open 
only to technical graduates, They hire the lads 
who are specially qualified, pay them a salary, 
give them the special training and assure them 
of a job at the end of the course. I am not 
positive, but I doubt if many, save perhaps a 
few very large mercantile establishments, main- 
tain any such training school, or even make much 
of an effort to get college trained young people. 

Conditions lead us to wonder if a change is 
not due in this policy; perhaps not an abrupt 
one, but a slow shifting around. The thing 
that makes us think this may be true is the 
rapid change in retailing itself and the premium 
that this change is placing upon trained and 
capable minds. 


General Quality of College Graduates 


It seems only fair all around to comment upon 
the general quality of college graduates. Any- 
one knows that no college can turn out ma- 
chined products of equal ability and with minds 
made up out of interchangeable parts, so to 





The above plan 


upper 10 percent of Americans. 


No Lack of Brains in Retail 
Lumber Field 


Business men pride themselves, 
and with a good deal of reason, up- 
on their ability to pick and train 
subordinates. So far, there has been no lack 
of brains in the retail lumber field. The mis- 
fits have dropped out or been crowded out, and 
their places have been taken by more capable 
men. The proeess of natural selection has gone 
along in a fairly satisfactory way. We don’t 
apprehend that the business will have to holler 
for brains for some time to come. But the 
suggestion seems pertinent, at least, that the 
annual crop of graduates offers a source of sup- 
ply that the retail business in general and lum- 
ber retailing in particular has rather overlooked. 


Element of Prestige in Business 


It would seem that the time is here or not 
far away when lumber retailing and the product 
of the schools ought to begin getting together. 
The graduates this year are in a frame of mind 
to consider very seriously embarking on a career 
in retail selling. For in addition to the tempo- 
rary scarcity of the usual jobs, a condition men- 
tioned several paragraphs back, these young 
fellows are beginning to realize that the mer- 
eantile field is offering bigger opportunities now 
than it ever has before. We want to quote 4 
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paragraph from an article in a recent issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, written by Albert 
W. Atwood. It is as follows: 

‘* But the fact might as well be frankly recog- 
nized that careers are stunted and unemploy- 
ment rendered more acute by the unwillingness 
of men of ability to enter occupations that lack 
a certain sort of prestige. All authorities agree 
that one, if not the greatest, of fields of future 
development and money-making in this country 
will be merchandising, and perhaps specifically 
retailing. Lack of prestige has not been the 
only feature that has kept many able young 
men out of retailing in the past, nor has this 
drawback affected the large units so much as 
the small, Promotion has been slower than in 
industry, and probably no more rapid than in 
banking and finance, where the element of pres- 
tige has been high. But these conditions are 
surely changing and it behooves the man who is 
planning his future to consider them well.’’ 

There can be no doubt that retailing is more 
highly thought of by the public than it used 
to be. Today I was standing in a grocery store 
when a friend came along; a keen observer who 
is not yet entered into middle age. He com- 
mented on the appearance of the store and the 
vast difference between it and the frowsy stores 
he remembered as a boy. This is one reason 
for the greater prestige. Every retail business 
is carried on with greater pride and greater at- 
tention to details. Retailing also carries a 
larger gross turnover, and offers 
opportunities for larger earnings. 


headed in the right direction and in motion. No 
technical knowledge will take the place of this 
big, central ability and knowledge, the kind 
possessed by the. practical manager. 


In Hiring Help Native Ability Counts 


But as the business grows it is necessary to 
take on more office help from time to time, and 
in the selection of this help the owner has the 
chance to do himself a good or a bad turn. He 
hires a bookkeeper and a stenographer. These 
persons have special knowledge which he needs. 
Probably his business isn’t large enough to em- 
ploy an advertising manager, a window deco- 
rator, an expert letter writer, a business sur- 
veyor and so on. Probably he couldn’t find a 
man with practical experience in all these lines. 
But this he can do; he can hire a young fellow 
of intelligence, a lad who has proved his ability 
to learn rapidly and to use his knowledge, and 
he can set this lad to mastering in a practical 
way such of these arts and crafts as are needed 
in his business. If the.young fellow has native 
ability it will not be so important whether or 
not he has been to college. But if the new 
employee is to be taken on, not for what he 
knows but for what he can learn, then it is 
important that he have the capacity to learn. 

We wrote to a friend who is not directly in 
the lumber retailing business, but who is fa- 
miliar with it, and asked him what he thought 
of this matter and the way to get at it prac- 


‘‘T am not just sure how your suggestion 
would work out, that where a number of these 
rather technical needs arise a bright young fel- 
low be hired to perfect himself in them to 
whatever extent might be needed. It seems 
to me the yard would owe it to such a fellow 
to assure him of a career commensurate with 
his abilities. I believe that in many cases it 
would work out pretty well. The objection that 
he could not find the sources of information 
has been largely overruled by the establishment 
of practical correspondence courses by several 
reputable organizations. Many details would 
have to be thought about before the lumber 
retailing field could be recognized as offering 
a career that might be prepared for in school or 
college. Perhaps there could be a closer co- 
operation between dealer and association. I 
understand that in one association a trial has 
been made of training young retailers in draft- 
ing and simple architecture. There might be 
a further exchange along this line. It ought not 
to be forced faster than practical conditions 
warrant, but if retailing is to advance in effec- 
tiveness it will need accurate knowledge and 
trained technical ability. This may possibly 
be one way in which a growing need may be 
met.’’ 

We are not so completely sold on this thing 
as our friend’s letter seems to indicate. In 
fact, we can’t think of any general policy that 
would bring young collegians into the lumber 

business, and perhaps they should 
not be brought in in large num- 





It has greater prestige because it 
offers a definite reward for intelli- 
gence, 


Technical Knowledge a Retail 
Need 


It has been mentioned often in 
these columns that the retailing 
of lumber has been revolutionized 
in a generaton. A week or two 
ago we mentioned a speech made 
by a veteran retailer in which he 
recalled the time when managers 
were selected for muscular strength. 
Their most important work was un- 
loading cars and loading wagons. 
Contrast with this the emphasis 
that has been laid upon salesman- 
ship of all kinds by the practical 
dealers who spoke at the recent 
conventions. Advertising is seen 
to be an important part of selling, 
and advertising is becoming a high- 
ly specialized art that costs much 487 
money. One speaker said he had 
studied advertising for a dozen 





been purchased by DuPont. 


PHONE 


Everybody Should Know DuPont 


Paints and Varnishes 


DuPont has a group of quality products joined under its name 
which is the equal, if not superior, of any paint or varnish line 
in the country. The famous oid Chicago Varnish Company has 
Its varnishes are now sold under 
the DuPont brand. Consolidated with Chicago Varnish Com- 
pany are Harrison Bros. & Company—the makers of the unex- 
celled and long-known ‘‘Town and Country Paint’’ and the old 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company—an organization of wide 
and favorable reputation—all these combined under the name of 
DuPont now. We are exclusive Moberly Distributors of DuPont. 


—Once Tried—No Other Will Ever be Used! 


J. T. Cross Lumber Company 
MOBERLY 


“DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE” 


bers. But since this year’s grad- 
uates are looking more seriously 
than usual for jobs, and since the 
lumber business faces a definite 
need for trained ability, we are 
suggesting that managers who want 
more help think over the high 
school and college graduates of 
this year in their respective towns 
and consider the matter with some 
care, to see if perhaps the boy 
and the job may not be brought 
together with beneficial results all 
around. 


KEEPS FAITH WITH COMMUNITY 
IT UPBUILT 


New York, April 3.—The Axinn 

& Sons Lumber Co., of 125th Street 
and Rockaway Boulevard, is one of 
the ‘‘ miracle establishments’’ that 
MO have helped in the program of 
bringing New York City out of the 
grasp of the rent profiteer. In- 








years and yet would not think of 
attempting to write an ad for his 
own business. He took a rather ex- 
treme attitude, but it illustrates the 
thing we have in mind. More and more selling 
is done by letters and other matter sent direct 
to the prospect by mail; and the preparation of 
this stuff is an important and highly technical 
job. The show window, the miniature house, 
the display at the fair, the getting of live pros- 
pect lists, the analysis of the community in such 
a way that the resulting information is worth 
something, the working out of service systems 
such as house planning and loan associations, 
the assurance of fair prices thru accurate cost 
systems and so on to heaven only knows how 
much more detailed work, all demand a tech- 
nical knowledge that our predecessors did not 
have and which they did not dream could exist. 
We have come a long way from the salesman- 
ship which consisted of buying a man a drink 
and telling him an off-color story. 


It is, of course, easy to lay too much emphasis 
on this stuff and to draw faulty conclusions 
from it. We don’t expect middle-aged owners 
of lumber yards either to rush off to school to 
study architecture and corporation finance or 
to hire youthful mental giants, install them in 
the office and take orders from them in all due 
humility. Not by several furlongs. These other 
departments of knowledge are valuable tools; 
but the most valuable is the general understand- 
ing of the business and neighborhood, the gen- 
eral confidence in being able to keep things 


This Retailer’s Advertisement Points Out the Merits of a Necessary 


Slde-line 


tically. Here is part of his reply: 

‘“There can be no doubt that the time has 
come when special knowledge is needed in the 
lumber yard. Part of this need is being taken 
care of by retail associations, and I have no 
doubt but that they will still further expand 
their admirable services. But at best the asso- 
ciations can provide no more than materials that 
must be used with due discrimination by in- 
dividual retailers. I don’t believe an advertis- 
ing agent, for instance, living several hundreds 
of miles away from a yard, can fix up a series 
of pulling advertisements unless he actually 
visits the town and stays long enough to gev 
the feeling of the community. Usually he wil 
not be able to do it; and if the local yard d 
pends solely on his service its advertising will al- 
most certainly lack in effectiveness. Nor can I 
see how an architectural service furnished from a 
distance can be completely effective unless there 
is some person connected with the yard capable 
of understanding and even of modifying it. 
Such a person can prepare simple plans without 
waiting for a distant agency to get into action. 
And so far as actual surveys of the community 
and preparation of prospect lists are concerned, 
this must be the work of the local office. If 
there is no one charged with these and similar 
duties they are likely to go undone, to the detri- 
ment of the business. 


augurated a year and a half ago 
in a section of the city that was 
devoid of housing, the company is 
now the center of a thriving com- 
munity of new houses. It has prospered far be- 
yond the dreams of its founders. 


So great has the volume of the business of 
the Axinn company become that it is now over- 
hauling its entire establishment, for the purpose, 
as Hyman Axinn, manager, explained, of ‘‘ keep- 
ing faith with the rest of the community.’’ Mr. 
Axinn meant that it did not seem proper that 
a firm that had taken the lead in improving the 
community should itself be installed in a plant 
that did not itself have an attractive outward 
appearance. Accordingly a new office build- 
ing is being constructed, new sheds are being 
erected and modern appliances for “handling of 
lumber are being installed. 


Eighteen months ago, the Axinn company 
might have been regarded as a kind of ‘‘squat- 
ter.’? Hyman Axinn and his associates looked 
into the future and dreamed no doubt that some 
day a thriving community would surround the 
site they had selected. So they put up rude 
sheds and a fence and went into the lumber 
business. The company started with ‘‘one 
horse-drawn vehicle for short hauls.’’ Today, 
it has nine motor trucks that cover every sec- 
tion of Long Island and Brooklyn and at the 
same time maintains four horse-drawn vehicles 
for those same ‘‘short hauls.’’ From three 
lots, the property of the company has expanded 
to eleven lots and now faces the necessity of 
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establishing a branch yard because there is no 
more adjacent land to be utilized. 

Some idea of the company’s part in the de 
velopment of its particular section of the city 
may be had from the announcement that only 
recently plans have been filed for five hundred 
buildings, all in the immediate vicinity of the 
Axinn yard, and the company will sell the lum 


her for the greater part of this construction, 

Mr. Axinn’s claims are modest. He said: 
‘*Business has been very good. The demand 
kept up nearly all of last fall and even the win 
ter failed to bring our operations to a stand 
still. We are still doing a very good business 
and our orders are improving each day. We 
keep well stocked at all times.’’ 


As indicating the kind of material that is 
voing into the housing in this particular neigh 
borhood, it is interesting to note that the Axinn 
company deals principally in fir and cypress 
trim, white pine and North Carolina pine, and 
western spruce. Most of the building is with 
North Carolina and most of the trim being used 
is fir, Mr. Axinn explained. 





NEWS AND 


Handling the Contractor Problem 

As readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will recall, the front cover page of the Feb. 
4 issue was devoted to clear cut, forceful rea 
sons why a contractor should not be allowed 
special discounts by the retail lumberman, the 
basis of the discussion being a letter from J. B. 
Clark, assistant sales manager for R. Connor Co. 
The contractor problem always arouses interest 
and thought. Tho the subject is one which has 
been discussed for a number of years, it still 
is an extremely live issue in many communities. 
Among the comments received on Mr, Clark’s 
discussion, there was one from an eastern re 
tailer which asked of him in substance, ‘‘ How 
did you do it?’’ Mr. Clark’s reply is so timety 
and so much to the point that it is reproduced 
herewith, substantially in full. 

‘‘Tt is manifestly impossible to outline a 
course of procedure that will meet the varying 
conditions peculiar to different sections of the 
country. The fact that we have been able to 
cope with the situation in this territory does not 
imply that we would succeed elsewhere, or that 
the means employed would be effective in your 
locality. Naturally, therefore, [ hesitate to 
make suggestions, but the following is offered 
as the way we would go about it, based on past 
experience, and is substantially the same method 
that we used. 

‘“To my mind the whole thing resolves itself 
into a question of salesmanship. There can be 
no question of the justice of your position and, 
if you have faith in yourself and the courage 
of your convictions, there is no reason why you 
should not be able to put it across—if not by 
the method suggested, then by some other. 

‘“But do not try to sell the idea to the con- 
tractors first; in other words, don’t attempt 
to handle it alone. You may as well try to swim 
with a stone around your neck. The seeret of 
success, I think, lies in the concerted and uni 
fied action of the dealers in a territory. 

‘*Sell your competitors first and sell them so 
they will stay sold. For after all, I believe the 
dealers have been the real eulprits. The eon- 
tractors have only been taking the manna that 
dropped in their laps, which they have come 
to believe is logically and rightfully theirs. In 
the dim past some avaricious dealer probably 
offered a contractor some special discount on 
his purchases, and his competitors instead of 
bringing him up in wisdom and in truth, went 
out and did likewise. Thus from a local pesti 
lence has grown a nationwide epidemic. In 
those days the average dealer knew little of 
costs and cared less, and probably deluded him 
self into believing that kind of business was 
showing a nice profit just because the selling 
price was somewhat higher than the invoice price 
of the goods sold. For that matter, many of 
the same ilk survive today and it is for this 
reason I feel it is impossible to succeed in 
stopping the practice until you have first en- 
listed the aid of your competitors. 

“*My idea would be to call a meeting of your 
local dealers and preferably those from neigh 
boring cities also if you are coming into com- 
petition with them. If you have a lumberman’s 
elub, the membership of which embraces a cer- 
tain territory, make it a meeting of that club, 
Then do your missionary work. 

‘*In the light of past experience we can con- 
ceive that this may be your most difficult feat 
of salesmanship; for unless you are blessed with 
competitors who have foresight and vision vou 
will meet with decided difficulties in getting 
unanimous support and the ultimate success of 
your efforts with the contractors will be made 
easier in exact proportion to the success that 
attends your efforts to line up the dealers. 


POINTERS FOR 


‘“You will have to overcome frankly out 
spoken fears that such a move will seriously 
undermine their business. Some of them may 
be afraid that group action might be construed 
as a combination in restraint of trade; but as 
this is only the establishing of a trade practice 
and involves no price fixing I hold that no such 
objection can be raised. Perhaps one or two 
may flatly refuse to cOoperute with you and you 
may even number among you the kind of dealer 
who will agree to anything and then yo right 
out and put the skids under you. If they won’t 








A Simple and Yet Practical Child’s Play House 


all fall in line, tackle it anyway. You will have 
the better class of dealers with you and it will 
only mean that it will take a little longer and 
require a little more sacrifice; for it is bound 
to entail some sacrifices. 

‘“Now comes not the hardest, but, certainly, 
the most disagreeable task—selling yourselves 
to the contractors. This will require all the 
tact, all the patience and all the selling force 
you can muster for you must, if possible, make 
them see and feel the justice of your attitude 
rather than gather the impression that you are 
merely swinging an ax. 

‘*T believe the best way would be to arrange 
for a joint meeting of the dealers and contrac 
tors. Then explain to the contractors present, 
clearly and unmistakably, what vour attitude is 
and the reasons for it; cite figures to show your 
cost of doing business and prove to them your 
contention that you can not afford to grant any 
special concessions from your established sell! 
ing prices. Offer to coéperate with them in 
every way possible, better vour serviee to them 
if you can, but leave no doubt in their minds 
that the 6ld order of things is gone forever. 

‘“Phey will disagree with you at the outset 
anyway, but, taken by and large, the great body 
of contractors are an honest, earnest, fair 
minded lot of men and will come thru hand- 
somely if given time to capitulate graeefully 
and preserve their dignity. It is just possible 
that there may spring up among ‘them a threat 
to start a yard. If this should happen you can 
only counter with tactful but very firm asser- 
tion that you will go into the contraeting busi- 
ness poco pronto. 

‘*Tt is inevitable that before the smoke of 
battle has cleared away you will be oftentimes 
discouraged. Seemingly insurmountable  ob- 
stacles will keep on turning up; so T ean only 





RETAILERS 


adjure you to keep constantly in mind these 
words of the immortal Lincoln: ‘With malice 
toward none; with charity for all, with firm 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in. 


Sell Material for Play Houses 

Children must have some place in which to 
play, especially in the cities where it is desirable 
to keep them off the street, if at all possible— 
but children playing outdoors in summer time 
need some sort of shel- 
ter from the hot rays of 
the sun, and where trees 
are not available a chil- 
dren’s play house is 
very desirable. In many 
places trees are not 
available, particularly 
where the houses are 
comparatively new, and 
consequently retailers in 
cities and towns ean sell 
a good deal of material 
for children’s play 
houses, which may be 
elaborate or simple. The 
accompanying — illustra- 
tion is a very simple 
type of play house in 
Evanston, Ill. This 
playhouse is guarded by 
two wooden soldiers cut 
from 2-inch pine plank 
six feet long. Paint was 
used to delineate the 
uniform and faces and 
these soldiers are 2 con- 
stant delight to children 
who play in the house or 
who pass by. 

In the winter time a retailer who has made 
up several figures of this kind will find them 
very effective to use in the spring to attract 
the attention of parents and children. The fact 
is that a desirable play house will not cost a 
great deal and at the same time will keep the 
children happy, which they ought to be. 





Building Business for the Community 

In every community there is something which 
stunds out above everything else and makes it 
partieularly desirable to those who dwell in it. 
This outstanding attraction may also appeal 
with equal force to people who if they knew 
about it might come to visit the community or 
even to make their homes there. Take the mat- 
ter of summer resorts for an example. More 
and more families are spending their summers at 
a resort somewhere and are building cottage 
homes. This situation is very neatly advertised 
by the T. 8. Goslin Lumber Co., Wildwood, 
N. J. Inall the letters this company sends out, 
no matter to what section of the country they 
yo, there is enclosed a little folder giving « few 
facts on ‘* Wildwood by the Sea.’?? On the 
inside of this circular, space is provided so that 
any one interested may secure the desired in 
formation from the Board of Trade regarding 
accommodations for summering in Wildwood. 
This means of publicity has attracted many 
people to this rapidly growing summer resort. 
Naturally, of course, the T. S. Goslin Lumber 
Co, gets its share of the business that is cre: 
ated in this way. The cost of sending out these 
circulars is confined to the printing of them, 
and they pay. In proof of this it may be stated 
that in 1905 the assessed value of property 
was $2,230,000, while in 1921 the assessed value 
was $12,214,194. 
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DENVER SELLS ITSELF TO ITS CITIZENS 


DrENVER, CoLo., April 4.—Leading Denver 
lumbermen are taking an active part with that 
city’s realtors and other material and construc- 
tion interests in an intensive advertising cam- 
paign to encourage home ownership and the 
building of new homes. The campaign, which 
started early in February, is noteworthy from 
several viewpoints. In the first place, it is 
planned that the advertising effort shall be no 
spasmodic or seasonal proposition, but shall be 
a year round drive and shall continue every 
year until one of the principal objectives, 
symbolized in Denver’s new population slogan— 
“500,000 in 1930’’—shall have been accom- 
plished. This slogan in standardized form—in 
small cuts of different sizes—is appearing in 
all newspaper display advertising, on posters 
and other printed matter, and the business in- 
terests of the city generally are codperating by 
using these cuts in the advertising of individual 
concerns, 


construction costs, and undertake many other 
enterprises that are desirable but possibly held 
back thru uncertainties in the minds of the 
people. Stimulation of such construction and 
enterprises will of course mean greater prosper- 
ity for all of Denver’s people, including the pub- 
lic spirited firms and individuals who are put- 
ting up the money for the advertising cam- 
paign. 


Cooperation Will Speed up City’s Progress 


However, the impression should not be gained 
from the above that Denver is in the doldrums, 
or anything approaching it. As a matter of 
fact, Denver has withstood the postwar situa- 
tion far better than many other communities, 
as it had comparatively little of the war time 
inflation to combat. Denver, as the center of a 
vast production area of many industrially es- 
sential raw materials, is in a basically sound 


be not only possible, but easy, to achieve if the 
people of Denver themselves become fully sold 
on what the city really has to offer new resi- 
dents and begin to talk about it at home and 
to the outside world. 

The 1922 advertising campaign—which car- 
ries the signature of the ‘‘500,000 Publicity Com- 
mittee’’—is being confined to Denver for the 
reasons above stated. Later it may be extended 
to outside territory without conflict with the 
local interests which are advertising the city’s 
scenic attractions to tourists, but for the present 
the main purposes are to promote more home 
building, business construction and realty in- 
vestments among the people already resident in 
Denver. The budget for the first year calls for 
expenditures of about $15,000. Daily news- 
papers are being used chiefly to carry the local 
messages, insertions being spread thruout each . 
week and the proposed schedule covering a full 

year, with maximum space allotted 





Perhaps the chief feature of the 
campaign is the trend of the open- 
ing copy, which has as its motif the 
‘‘selling’’ of the city of Denver 
to its own people. Those directing 
the campaign believe that before 
the public of any city can be in- 
duced to buy lots, build homes and 
invest generally in local realty, 
especially under the conditions that 
have recently been prevailing, the 
people as a whole must be thoroly 
sold on the city itself as a place 
in which to live and permanently 
abide. The committee handling the 
campaign has taken the stand that 
the home building and home own- 
ing idea could probably be put 
across more effectively if preceded 
for several months at least by (; 
advertising intended to show the 
people the many residential and 
business advantages of their own 
city. In other words, first create 
public confidence in the city’s pres- 
ent and future possibilities; show 
wherein it excels as a place to own 
a home; then create the desire for 
home ownership; and suggest such 
ownership thru purchase of a home 
already built or the building of a 
new home, or at least the purchase 
of a site now as a preliminary to 
future building plans, with due 
consideration to the investment and 
speculative phases of such pur- 
chases. 

Probably uo city in the country 
can justly lay claim to more su- 


periorities as a combined residence Style of Advertising Placed by the 500,000 Publicity Committee in Denver 


and business city, month in and 

month out, year in and year out,than Denver. An 
unprejudiced investigation of its climate, scenic 
surroundings, newness and permanence of con- 
struction, metropolitan conveniences, civic im- 
provements, and its location in the center of a 
great but only partly developed industrial, job 
bing and commercial empire would lead almost 
anyone to conclude that Denver people have 
much to boast about. But it would seem that 
some of those who have lived in Denver for a num- 
ber of years have become so accustomed to the 
city’s numerous climatie and commercial advan- 
tages that they really appreciate them less per- 
haps than the occasional visitor to Denver. At 
any rate, those directing the advertising cam- 
paign have followed this theory, and the Denver 
committee is now advertising vigorously to the 
Denver public to arouse a larger appreciation 
of Denver among themselves and to quicken 
the community spirit in order that a better co- 
operation may be brought about among all of 
the people of the city to increase the city’s size 
and business. It is believed that by this in- 
direct but subtle method the Denver publie can 
be encouraged to place a much broader faith in 
the city’s early growth, enter more confidently 
at this time into home building and other con- 
struction regardless of past, present or future 













Down deep in your heart you love 


Denver, don’t you? 


speaking well of Denver. 


the world. 


Then shout about it, and work to- 
gether—all the time—for Denver 
—the ideal city for homes. 





Newspapers 


financial condition but among its most serious 
thinking citizens are leaders who feel that the 
city will progress much more rapidly than it 
has even in the past when its own people have 
become fully aroused as a unit to the importance 
of the city’s destiny and its wide possibilities 
for future enlargement. As a matter of fact, 
Denver is right now growing every day. Even 
a casual drive about the city will show a sur 
prising amount of new construction in both the 
residential and business sections. The number 
of all building permits issued in Denver in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, exceeded those issued in February, 
1921, by nearly 29 percent (value increase, 29.9 
percent). Total number of permits for 1921 
exceeded 1920 permits by 65 percent (value in- 
crease, 34.4 percent). Thus far 1922 has shown 
a gain of 42 percent in number of permits and 
45 pereent in values over corresponding months 
of 1921. The 1920 census gave Denver a total 
population of 256,491, as compared with 133,- 
859 in 1900. Figures compiled by disinterested 
public utility authorities and published in Cali- 
fornia papers indicate that Denver has grown 
nearly 10 percent since the 1920 census, making 
the city’s present total estimated population 
in excess of 280,000. Denver lumbermen believe 
therefore that the goal of 500,000 by 1930 will 


Then voice that love by always 


You enjoy the best air, water, 
climate, parks and boulevards in 


We are so accustomed to Denver’s 
supreme advantages that some- 
times some of us overlook them. 


Visit other cities occasionally— 
and you’]l soon note the 


for the spring and fall months. A 
number of supplementary media al- 
so will be used, as painted bulletins 
and outdoor posting, window dis 
plays of framed posters, prize essay 
contests among school children for 
best home ownership arguments, 
direct mail advertising to newly- 


6“ 99 weds, stickers and cuts carrying the 
Stand Up, Stand Up for Denver slogan for general use, fede yo 


and foreign language publications, 
neatly constructed miniature bill- 
boards for vacant lots, two mam 
moth electrical display signs earry- 
ing the slogan in heroic letters and 
figures, and another flashing brief- 
ly worded arguments in behalf of 
home ownership. A. S. Chappell, 
of McPhee & McGinnity Co., and 
I. F. Downer, of the Hallack & 
Howard Lumber Co., Denver, are 
members of the committee of seven 
Denver business men in charge of 
the campaign. Copy and detail 
work is being handled by the Con- 
ner Advertising Agency. 





contrast. senueenaeene 
500,000 EXPERIENCES IN FIGHTING FIRE 
COMMITTEE BURLINGTON, Iowa, April 3. 


When a man who has for forty- 
four years been a fireman talks on 
fireproof construction and_ the 
changes that have been made in 
fighting fire in those years, one 
can be reasonably sure that what 
he says is worth while. The Bur- 
lington (Iowa) Hawkeye in its 
| Sunday edition of March 26 car- 
ried an interview with C. M. Wag- 
ner who is No. 1 of the Burlington Fire Depart- 
ment and has been connected with the same sta- 
tion for forty-four years, beginning when the sta- 
tion was a volunteer company. In this interview 
Mr. Wagner told of some of his experiences, how 
once he was frozen to his ladder when fighting 
a winter blaze and had to be chopped loose; 
of another time when the water froze in the 
hose and the fire had to be fought by throwing 
snow on it; of the changes that have come to 
pass in the way the alarm of fire is given, 
first by word of mouth then by the different 
whistles and bells and now by telephone, and 
he also had the following to say regarding fire 
proofing: 

Probably no building is altogether fireproof. For 
instance, take the fire just last week in the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy headquarters at Chicago. 
It was an office building supposed to be fireproof, 
but it burned just the same. Another thing, build- 
ings constructed with iron beams or pillars for 
support are more dangerous to firemen than or- 
dinary wooden structures of ordinary height. When 
the fire burns for any length of time, the beams 
get soft and buckle. Then, if there is any weight 
above, the whole mass comes tumbling down, some- 
times burying the firemen in the ruins. Folks 
don’t consider that iron softens when it gets hot: 
but there have been cases where that very thing 
has happened right here in Burlington. 
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Secretary of Commerce Speaks to Lumbermen’ 





During the last ten months the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has given intensive study 
to the situation in the construction industry; 
to the national needs in building and construc- 
tion; to the manufacture and distribution of 
materials, to construction, to its financing, 
and to its conditions of labor. We have 
studied the form of trades organizations and 
their practices. I have had the advantage 
of conferences with many hundred leading 


manufacturers, engineers, architects, con- 
tractors and labor leaders. 
The department has been systematically 


cobperative with the industries, endeavoring 
to give such assistance as the Government can 
properly give in relief of the housing short- 
age. I believe much has been accomplished. 
I have been urged by the leading men in 
these activities that I should take this occa- 
sion frankly to express our conclusions in the 
matter. This can be done very simply: 


Evils Must Be Corrected From Within 


First, the practices of a small minority are 
unendurable. They smear with shame the 
high standards of American business and 
labor; they drag in disrepute that vast major- 
ity of good men in these vital industries. 
This situation simply must be cleaned up. 
The Government can catch occasional crooks 
but the cleaning can be done infinitely better 
by the decent men in the industry if they will 
organize to do it. It must be done if we 
would protect our business and commerce from 
the steady invasion of regulatory hands of 
the Government. I wish to emphasize again 
that the vast majority of men in these in- 
dustries do not engage in those practices, 
but some out of self defense are forced into 
them by others. 

Second, a great field of service to the indus- 
try itself and to the country as a whole lies 
in the elimination of those great indirect 
wastes which are beyond the control of any 
one individual man or concern and can there- 
fore only be accomplished by associated ac- 
tion. And if we would secure the housing and 
construction now so badly lagging behind our 
needs we must cheapen its eosts. It can be 
cheapened at a gain in stability to the indus- 
try and still hold high standards of living 
among the vast army of workers in the in- 
dustry. Efficiency in industry is more impor- 
tant to the nation than the margins of profit 
or the rates of wages over which we do most 
of our quarreling. 


‘House Cleaning,’’ Not Destruction, Needed 


Third, to accomplish these ends we need 
cleaner organization of the trades, not the des- 
truction of trades organization. The initia- 
tive of the single individual is the most pre- 
cious part of our whole economic fabric. But 
there are limits beyond which, if we would 
make the full field of national efficiency, we 
must have codperation between individuals. 
This is not a limitation of individual initia- 
tive; it is an extension of it. The restraint of 
crooks does not necessitate the restraint of 
constructive action for better business prac- 
tices. 

In the matter of business and labor prac- 
tices of the minority I need not recite the re- 
peated exposures in all directions that have 
sickened the public during the last twelve 
months. There are other things that have 
not yet been exposed. I have no taste for 
demagogic statements. I do have an aspira- 
tion for constructive remedies. 


For Guaranteed Grades and Quantities 


Let us take a single material—lumber. 
Several leading manufacturers inform me 





*Address by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, before the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National Fed- 
eration of Construction Industries, Chicago, 
April 4. 


that the time has come when we must have a 
guaranty against short deliveries and fraudu- 
lent alteration of qualities. The product of 
the honest millman must reach the consumer 
as the manufacturer wishes his product to 
reach the consumer. Also, he must have pro- 
tection from the crooked competitor. Is it 
not possible for the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to take upon itself the 
duty of giving a brand to lumber that will 
show its content and grade? Many commo- 
dities are assured as to quantity and grade 
under the inspection and rules of our volun- 
tary trade associations. If you think it wiser 
to do so we could probably secure the enact- 
ment of a ‘‘pure food law’’ in all building 
materials. I would much rather see the trades 
themselves establish their own standards. 


Some Statistical Work Approved 


We need a cleaning up in the statistical 
work of the trade associations. Some kinds 
of this work stand condemned in the courts 
as a restraint of trade and against public in- 
terest, yet other kinds of statistics are in the 
interest of the public as well as in that of 
the trades themselves and have not been con- 
demned. 

Sound Counsel For Labor 

We need in our organized labor a removal 
of every restraint upon effort. No thinking 
man wants overlong working hours. What 
is wanted is the full, complete effort of every 
man during his working day within the ut- 
most of his ability. We need a further vision 
in the labor world that the volume of em- 
ployment is not increased by restriction upon 
effort. The absolute contrary is the case. 
There can be no answer to the fundamental 
fact that the standard of living of all the 
people is the simple quotient of the commodi- 
ties and services we produce. The more 
we cheapen the production of a commodity, 
the larger the number of people who can 
obtain it. Restriction upon effort in the build- 
ing trades simply reserves the better class of 
buildings and of homes to the better-to-do 
fraction of our people. At present costs it is 
scarcely possible for a worker from his own 
income to build a new and ample home. We 
want a nation of home owners. There are 
more buildings needed and in position to 
finance themselves than there are skilled 
workers to build them if we could reduce the 
costs of building. 

Any justification of those employers opposed 
to organized labor would disappear at once if 
labor used its organization to promote the 
best effort of its members. Labor has a large 
field of service in the further elimination of 
jurisdictional disputes, the removal of all re- 
strictions on effort, the elimination of re- 
strictions on the use of materials. This re- 
quirement for full effort applies to those who 
work in hard collars as well as to those who 
work in soft collars. The standards of liv- 
ing to a large part of our people are higher 
than in any other part of the world today, but 
if we would extend these standards to the 
remainder of our people it will be done only 
by full effort and the elimination of every 
waste in industry. 

Elimination of Waste 


This brings me into the area of my second 
theme—the elimination of waste in manufac- 
ture and distribution. I do not intend to enter 
into details for I need only to mention the ques- 
tion of simplification and standardization of 
dimensions and of quality, the standardization 
of buying and selling specifications, the greater 
uniformity in construction contracts, the simpli- 
fication of building codes, and the better syn- 
chronizing of different construction industries 
toward the elimination of intermittent employ- 
ment. The term simplification, we have been 
using to cover reduction in the tremendous 
wasteful range of varieties in nearly all prod- 
ucts. You gentlemen will certainly admit that 


the dimension of varieties of almost every com- 
ponent in construction industries can be halved 
or quartered to the great advantage of all 
groups. These economies in production and 
construction ramify into everything from 
bricks, lime, stone, lumber and hardware to 
paint. These efforts do not need to trespass the 
field of variety and style nor to undermine the 
distinction of any manufacturer. They can be 
accomplished in no way except thru the volun- 
tary action of trade associations and thus thru 
cooperative effort in the trades. 


Coodperation Better Than Antagonism 


In these trades there are three groups of 
organizations: First, of the producers and 
distributers of materials; second, of the rep- 
resentatives of the consumers thru the 
contractors, architects and engineers; and 
third, of labor thru the different trades. 
I have before me a proposal of the con- 
sumers’ associations to eliminate their organ- 
izations and to demand certain standards both 
of business ethics and products from the 
producers and distributers of building mate- 
rials. I believe coéperation is better than 
antagonism, and if the right and forward 
thinking men on both sides can get together 
they can solve these situations. 

I have in mind such a case recently where 
the paving brick manufacturers codperated 
thru. the Department of Commerce with 
the municipal engineering associations to re- 
duce the variety in the dimensions of paving 
brick from over sixty in number to seven 
to the mutual benefit of the manufacturers 
and the public. 


Voices Faith in Trade Associations 


And this brings me again to trade associa- 
tions themselves, whether manufacturers, 
distributers, or workers. I believe in them. 
They are a complete necessity in our growing 
economic life. They can be, and have been 
misused. They can make for stability and 
economy in industry and for public welfare. 
Their two greatest fields of usefulness lie in 
the lifting of moral standards in these trades 
and in the increased efficiency of our produc- 
tion and distribution. 

This question of reduction of national waste 
is one of our first problems as a nation. If 
we would recover the losses of war, if we 
would hold our own in foreign trade, if we 
would maintain and increase our high stand- 
ards of wages and living at home, it can 
only be accomplished by cutting out our 
national lost motion and waste. The build- 
ing trades can pioneer a great trail of na- 
tional advance in this direction. 


Department’s Attitude Toward Business 


It has been my ambition that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce should codperate with every 
rightful effort to accomplish these purposes; 
that it should never attempt to dictate to our 
business or commerce; but that it should it- 
self be part of the codperative effort of the 
whole community to our economic betterment. 
It is in this vision that we offer you our as- 
sistance and help. In the development of a 
sense of codperation in industry to these ends 
we will reinforce the foundation of our eco- 
nomic life in individual initiative, not in the 
patent medicines of Government interference. 


A HANDY BUILDERS’ GUIDE 


A brief review of ‘‘ Hicks Builders’ Guide,’’ 
which appeared recently in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, mentioned a price of $1 postpaid, 
which was an error. This book has gone thru 
several editions, and the latest revised edition, 
which is bound in flexible leather, is published 
at $3, and is supplied by the AmERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN at that price postpaid. The book is 
convenient and comprehensive, containing exact- 
ly the information that is wanted by lumber- 
men who wish to keep abreast of the times. 
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Informal Conference With Secretary of Commerce 
Features National Lumber Manufacturers’ Annual 


Tuesday forenoon, preceding the formal open- 
ing of the twentieth annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, the dele- 
gates had the privilege of meeting Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover in an informal con- 
ference held in the English Room of the hotel, 
following which Mr. Hoover addressed a joint 
gathering at the Drake Hotel of delegates to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and fourth American Lumber Congress, 
and the fifth annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries. 


The informal conference of lumbermen was 
presided over by John H. Kirby, president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Kirby introduced the distinguished 
guest, saying that American business and in- 
dustry were to be congratulated on having a 
man of Mr. Hoover’s broad experience and 
capacity at the head of the Department of Com- 
meree, and that it was fortunate for the coun- 





Left to Right, John H. Kirby, Retiring President 
Edward Hines; John W. Blodgett, Newly Elected President National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association; Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce; 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


try that a man of his caliber and gifts should 
be found willing to sacrifice personal gain and 
take upon himself the arduous duties of public 
service. 

Secretary Hoover spoke briefly, expressing 
himself as being profoundly interested in the 
problems of lumbermen affecting economy of 
production and distribution, such as standard- 
ization and simplification of dimensions, elim- 
ination of waste ete., and said that it was the 
aim of his department to codperate to the full- 
est extent possible in finding solutions to these 
problems and thereby serving the public inter- 
est. He said that instead of making a speech 
he would prefer to hear from some of the man- 
ufacturers present as to what progress was 
being made along the lines of standardization, 
the prevention of substitution of grades and 
other injurious trade practices, and protection 
of the consuming public generally. Edward 
Hines, of Chicago, told of the resolutions 
adopted at the recent annual meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association recommending the 
grade marking of lumber and the placing of 
placards showing grade and tally of contents in 
all cars shipped from association mills, and also 
outlined steps taken by Chicago retailers to pro- 
tect the ultimate consumer on grades and quan 
tities of deliveries. Others who participated in 
the conference, in response to questions on vari- 
ous phases of the industry asked by Secretary 
Hoover, included R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, 
Wis.; J. W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 


A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore. Frank F. Fish, of 
Chicago, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, briefly outlined the guar- 
anteed inspection service of that organization. 
Wilson Compton, seeretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
asked Secretary Hoover whether he would be 
willing to confer at Washington with a commit- 
tee of lumbermen regarding the matters that 
had been discussed. Mr. Hoover replied that 
he would be very glad to receive and confer with 
such a committee. 

Chairman Kirby then announced that it was 
necessary for the secretary to depart for his 
speaking engagement at the Drake Hotel, and 
said that the National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries had extended an invitation to 
all lumbermen to hear this address. The lum- 
bermen very generally availed themselves of the 
opportunity, and were amply repaid. Secretary 
Hoover’s address showed an intimate grasp of 
the problems confronting the construction and 





National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; 


Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager 


lumber industries, and was of a constructive 
character thruout. The address appears in full 
on opposite page. 
THE OPENING SESSION 

When President Kirby called the initial ses- 
sion of the convention to order at 2 o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon he said that tho it was 
termed a stockholders’ meeting, and tho the 
stock of the corporation is carried in the names 
of the association’s directors, all manufactur- 
ers are in fact directors in the sense that they 
have a common interest in the welfare of the 
industry. 

Committees Appointed 


President Kirby then announced the follow- 
ing committee on resolutions, which, he said, 
would report later: 


H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La., chairman: F. B. 
Hubbard, Centralia, Wash.; E. H. Polleys, Mis- 
soula, Mont.; G. I. Buell, Spring Hope, N. C.; 
T. A. MeCann, Minneapolis, Minn.; Edward Hines, 
Chicago; A. J. Taylor, Cloquet, Minn.; C. A, Bige- 
low, Bay City, Mich.; A. L. Clark, Dallas, Tex. ; 
NA ’. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. Ray 
Arnold, Groveland, Fla.; J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, 
Wash.; A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis., and R. B. 
Goodman, Marinette, Wis. 


Next the Chair announced the following com- 
mittee, to meet a committee of retailers to con- 
sider matters of mutual interest affecting both 
producers and distributers: 

Edward Hines, Chicago, chairman; A. C. Dixon, 
Eugene, Ore.; I. H. Fetty, Savannah, Ga.; A i 
Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. ; L. 8. Case, Spokane, Wash. ; 
T. A. McCann, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. T. Kendall, 


Houston, Tex.; R. W. Vinnedge, Seattle, Wash. ; 
W. L. Saunders, Cadillac, Mich., and G. T. Betts, 
Ashburn, Ga. 

President Kirby then asked Secretary-man- 
ager Compton to read the minutes of the last 
meeting of the stockholders. The minutes hav- 
ing been read and approved, the Chair called 
upon L. C. Boyle, general counsel of the asso- 
ciation, to report on the activities of the com- 
mittee on legislative activities. 


General Counsel Resigns 


In responding Attorney Boyle began by say- 
ing that he would go somewhat into detail in his 
report because it was in the nature of a vale- 
dictory, as he was terminating his relations 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He then reviewed the work of the com- 
mittee, declaring that there had been no lobby 
and that at no time had he or any member of the 
committee done anything that might not be pro 
claimed from the housetops. 

Attorney Boyle directed attention to the situ- 
ation developed by the present coal strike; and, 
referring to the proposal made by the head of 
the miners’ organization that nationalization of 
the mines is the only solution of the coal prob- 
lem, said that any movement in that direction 
had a special significance to the lumber indus- 
try and to all others operating with natural 
resources, 

In the same connection Mr. Boyle referred 
to the two forestry bills before Congress, and 
declared that the situation confronting owners 
of timber land is such as to demand that they 
continue to work together to protect their inter- 
ests from the kind of nationalization that is 
threatened in one of the bills and from inequi- 
ties that might be written into any bill passed 
by Congress. 

He said that if Congress could ever be got 
to see the relation to the public welfare that 
the lumber industry has, as it has been able to 
see the relation that agriculture has to the pub- 
lie welfare, the industry might expect to get 
justice in legislation. There is no reason, he 
said, why a great industry so closely related 
to the welfare of society should be ‘‘ hamstrung 
by the law.’? ; 

Mr. Boyle, to illustrate his remarks, read a 
telegram received from his Washington office to 
the effect that Senator Edge had introduced a 
joint resolution in the Senate, which had also 
been introduced in the House, asking that an in- 
vestigation be made of industry and commerce 
to determine whether codperative organization 
activities are in restraint of trade. The resolu- 
tion stated that in view of the Supreme Court 
decisions it was difficult to say what is and what 
is not competition. 

Finally, the speaker warned the lumbermen, 
‘*Tt is not what we do so much as what we seem 
to do that brings the suspicions of the Jegal au- 
thorities upon us.’’ 


Election of Directors 


Nominations for the board of directors were 
then read by Junius H. Browne, chairman of 
the committee on nominations. The commit- 
tee’s report was adopted without dissent. The 
names of the new directors and the associations 
they represent follow: 


Junius H. Browne, California Redwood Associa- 
tion; R. E. Danaher and W. J. Walker, California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association : 
J. Ray Arnold and W. C. Sherman, Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association; C. A. Bigelow and W. L. 
Saunders, Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; Guy I. Buell and I. H. Fetty, North 
Carolina Pine Association; R. B. Goodman and 
A. L. Osborn, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association; A. J. Taylor and Ead- 
ward Hines, Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; H. B. Hewes and E. G. Swartz, Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association; J. L. Kaul, 
Charles 8S. Keith, John H. Kirby, R. A. Long, John 
W. Blodgett, O. O. Axley, F. G. Wisner, Southern 
Pine Association; R. W. Vinnedge, F. B. Hubbard, 
A. C. Dixon, Ernest Dolge, J. J. Donovan, E. C. 
Knight, F. C. Knapp, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association ; E! H. Polleys, T. A. McCann, Hunt- 
ington Taylor, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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Forestry & Con 
Clark, delegate ut 


ciation: E. T. Allen, Western 
servation Association, and A, L. 


large. 
Elect Officers and Committeemen 
The stockholders’ meeting then adjourned, 


and Chairman Kirby immediately declared the 
board of directors convened, with a quorum 
present. Mr. Browne presented the following 
nominations for officers of the association: 
John W. Blodgett. 
A. L. Clark. 

R. W. Vinnedge. 
Wisner. 


President 
First vice president 
Second vice president 
Third vice president—-F. G. 
Treasurer—-John H. Kirby. 
Secretary-manager—-Wilson Compton, 

Upon motion duly seconded and carried, the 
secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous 
vote of the board for the above named nominees. 

Nominations for standing committeemen were 
next in order. The following names were pre- 
sented by Mr. Browne, all being declared 
elected: 

Economics-—-A. C. Dixon. 

Advisory tax——-R. B. Goodman. 

Trade extension—-Chas. Hill, 

Publicity—Junius H. Browne. 

Government relations—-Chas. S. Keith. 

Waste prevention—W. A. Gilchrist. 

Forestry——G. 8S. Long. 

Transportation—A. L. Osborn. 

Publicity Plans Discussed 

J. E. Rhodes reported upon the publicity work 
conducted during the last year under the direc 
tion of the publicity committee, and presented a 
recommendation that hereafter the publicity ex- 
pense of the association be defrayed from the 
general treasury, with an increase in the assess 
ment sufficient to accomplish that purpose, if 
such action should prove necessary, rather than 
to continue to finance the publicity work thru 
special contributions from the regional asso 
ciations. In answer to an inquiry Mr. Rhodes 
stated that the total expense for publicity last 
year was $86,000. 

The report presented by Mr. Rhodes also ree- 
ommended that hereafter the publicity be placed 
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direct with the publications by the manager of 
the publicity department, instead of thru an 
advertising agency. A further recommendation 
was that the advertising copy be of the ‘‘pub- 
licity’’ kind, rather than stressing the mer 
chandising appeal with a view to directly mak 
ing sales of lumber. It was felt by the com 
mittee that a successful advertising campaign 
along merchandising lines would require much 
more money than is in sight at this time, where 
as general publicity aimed to educate the pub 
lic, create good will and offset harmful propa- 
ganda can be carried on without materially in- 
creasing the comparatively moderate outlay of 
the last year. 

After some discussion Mr. Dixon moved that 
the report be adopted, which motion was duly 
seconded and carried without dissenting vote. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





R. W. VINNEDGE. 
Seattle, Wash. : 
Klected Second Vice 
President 


Consider Proposals for Conferences 


The directors then proceeded to the consider 
ation of an invitation extended by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover to all trade associations 
to select representatives to meet with him and 
his aides in Washington on April 11 and 12, to 
discuss the situation created by the exchange of 
correspondence between the secretary of com 
meree and the attorney-general, relative to the 
legality of the gathering and dissemination of 
trade statistics by associations. After a thoro 
discussion, participated in by several directors, 
Mr. Goodman moved that Secretary-manager 
Compton attend the proposed conference as the 
representative of the association. The motion 
prevailed, 

Mr. Hines then moved that the president be 


H. B. HEWES. 
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T. A. McCANN, 


requested to appoint «a committee to confer with 
Secretary Hoover, at a date to be fixed by him, 
upon the subjects of standardization, certifica- 
tion of grades ete., in accordance with Mr. 
Hoover’s invitation extended at the instance of 
Mr. Compton at the informal conference held 
Tuesday forenoon. There was considerable dis- 
cussion as to the size, make-up and powers of the 
committee. These matters were left in ubey- 
ance in order that the matter might be brought 
up for further consideration at the American 
Lumber Congress and the codperation of the 
consuming elements of the industry enlisted. 


Accept Western Piners’ Invitation 


An invitation to the board of directors to hold 
its midsummer meeting in Portland, Ore., was 
extended by Mr. Polleys, on behalf of the West- 


GUY I. BUELL, 
Spring Hope, N. C. 


ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
he is president, the date to be named later to 
coincide with the date of the annual meeting 
of the Western Pine association, usually held 
in the first week of August. The Chair called 
for a standing vote, saying that those who stood 
would be understood as pledging themselves to 
attend the meeting. A goodly number of di. 
rectors stood, and the Chair declared the invi- 
tation unanimously accepted. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Immediately upon calling the Wednesday 
morning session to order President Kirby asked 
Db. F. Holtman, engineer of the association, to 
muke an announcement regarding the prize of 
$1,000 offered by the association for the best 
new method or machine for waste prevention 
in lumber manufacturing processes. Mr. Holt 
man named the conditions and terms of the 
offer and said that there had been twenty-five 
entries in the competition. He also announced 
the following committee of fifteen lumber manu- 
fucturers, members of the association, who by 
the terms of the offer were to decide the win- 
ner: 

W. A. Gilchrist, Chicago, chairman; A. C, Dixon, 
Khugene, Ore.; R. W. Vinnedge, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Kirnest Dolge, Tacoma, Wash.; F. B. Hubbard, Cen- 
tralia, Wash.; J. W. Martin, Longville, La.; R. M. 
Hallowell, Elizabeth, La.; O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; E. G. Swartz, Burton, La.; A. L. Osborn, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; W. L. Saunders, Cadillac, Mich. ; 
J. H. Browne, New York, N. Y.; T. A. McCann, 
Minneapolis, Minn., G. T. Betts, Ashburn, Ga., and 
(7. I. Buell, Spring Hope, N. C. 


President’s Address 

President Kirby said that tho the program 
provided for the ‘‘ President’s Address,’’ he had 
prepared no formal speech. He wished, how- 
ever, to call the members’ attention to a few 
facts regarding the association’s development 
and work. When he was elected four years ago, 
he said, the organization was more or less de- 
moralized and inadequately supported finan 


H. T. KENDALL, 
Houston, Tex. 


cially. Today, owing to the excellent support 
given him both morally and financially, the asso- 
ciation is functioning nationally and bene 
ficially not only for those concerned directly with 
the lumber industry but for the public as well. 
He did not, he said, take credit for this work; 
but attributed it to the loyal support of the 
members. 

In briefly reviewing the beginnings of his 
work Mr. Kirby referred to the employing of 
Wilson Compton as secretary-manager, saying: 
‘*The result of his work is with you. He has 
proved a tremendous success. He has made my 
service as your president easy and in many senses 
delightful. He, more than any other factor in 
the situation, is entitled to the credit for the 
achievements made.’’ 

Mr. Kirby said that as president of the asso- 
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ciation for four years he had reached the zenith 
of his ambition in the industry, and that he 
is grateful for the friendship and proud of the 
friends he has made in the organization. 

There has been no period in the organiza 
tion’s history, he said, when there was greater 
need for association activities than now, and 
especially for the activities this association is 
now condueting. He bespoke for his successor 
the same loyal and splendid support that had 
heen given him during his ineumbency. 

The speaker then referred to the prevalence of 
«u belief that industrial progress in America can 
hest be promoted by nationalizing certain 
natural resources, and he urged upon his hearers 
the necessity of vigilance in resisting attacks 
upon the rights of private property guaranteed 
by the fundamental law and that are the founda 
tion of our system of government. 

Referring in particular to the industrial situa 
tion, Mr. Kirby said that it is more and more 
important that those connected with the lumber 
business understand the basie economic facts 
controlling the industry. His own entry into 
the industry, he said, was accidental; and he 
told briefly how he had taken advantage of an 
opportunity to buy timber land by going into 
debt for it. He told how the cut of southern 
pine had within his own recollection begun, 
reached its highest production and begun its 
decline. This means, he said, that there is to be 
« tremendous demand upon the great forests 
of the Pacific coast, and that their owners and 
their users ought to make a serious study that 
will enable them to conserve the publie interest. 
There must be no runaway market, he said, 
that will retard home building, for ‘‘that 
which will make this country permanent, that 
which will make this Government go on for 
ever, is the home owner. So we lumber manu 
fucturers and you custodians of this great heri 
tage upon the Pacifie coast can be potential and 
must be potential in contributing to the national 
progress just as many homes as it is possible 


J. H. BROWNE, 
New York City 


under an industrial system economically ob 
served so that this marvelous Government may 
be perpetually maintained.’’ 

Mr. Kirby then read a telegram from Kugene 
Meyer, jr., managing director of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, who is on a western trip 
studying agricultural and general conditions. 
Mr. Meyer said in his telegram that he received 
reports of wonderful improvement. Mr. Kirby 
also read a letter from President Harding, in 
which the President expressed the hope that the 
meetings of the lumbermen and the construction 
interests would result in a restoration of con 
struction costs to normal bases, so that intend 
ing builders may go ahead with reasonable 
certainty that their investments will not be 
impaired. The President said also that he had 
heen assured that there is u desire thru co- 
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Committee 
operation to rid the industry of some condi- 
tions and practices that have been disadvan 
tageous to effective competition and caleulated 
to waste the timber resources. This, he said, 
mude a strong appeal to him and he earnestly 
hoped that accomplishment along those lines 
night be found possible. 

Report of Secretary-Manager 

The annual report of Secretary-manager Wil- 

son Compton, which was next presented, was a 
masterly discussion of the economie, legislative 
and political factors directly or indirectly af- 
fecting the lumber industry, as well as a com- 
prehensive review of the association’s chief 
activities for the last year. Its tone was opti- 
mistie as regards the outlook for a heavy de 
mand for lumber, and hopeful as regards an 
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ultimate solution of the problem of taxation, 
and other problems of a governmental or legis- 
lative character that impede the progress of 
the industry. Mr. Compton pointed out that if 
the country is to ‘‘catch up’’ on building dur- 
ing the next seven years it must expend an 
average of one billion dollars annually, which 
added to the normal current building require- 
ments and replacement of losses due to fire, de 
preciation and obsolescence, means an average 
annual expenditure, at present construction 
costs, of almost three and a half billion dollars, 
Continuing his discussion of the potential de- 
mand for lumber Mr. Compton said in part: 
Despite concerted propaganda in behalf of sub 
stitutes for lumber, intended to discredit the use 
of lumber in building as being fire hazardous and 
lacking in lasting qualities, lumber still stays, for 
the people as a whole, the home builder’s favorite. 


Of new buildings constructed in 1920 nearly five- 
sixths were of frame construction ; and the official 
fire records of representative American com- 
munities show that during the past five years there 
have been proportionately fewer fires in frame 
buildings than in buildings of any other standard 
type of construction. Concerted effort of the en- 
tire lumber industry in behalf of a more accurate 
public recognition of the exact facts about lumber 
as a building material, its physical qualities, its 
resistance to fire when properly protected and its 
lasting qualities when wisely used, will restore to 
the lumber industry much of the markets which 
during the last fifteen years it has lost thru the 
steady incursion of substitutes. 
Need for Trade Extension 

‘Trade extension,’’ said Mr. Compton, ‘‘is 
one of the basie aims of association, and is per- 
haps the most striking single need of the lumber 
industry today.’’ He continued as follows in 
part: 

The concerted effort of makers of so called “in 
combustible” building materials has made increas 
ing inroads upon markets and uses to which 
formerly lumber almost exclusively was devoted. 
Within fifteen years the lumber industry has in 
this way lost the market for nearly twelve billion 
feet of lumber annually, or about one-third of the 
yearly lumber production. 

The competition of substitutes is not based 
wholly on the merits of other building materials. 
In substantial part it seeks to create a_ public 
prejudice against lumber as unsafe and not lasting. 
In part it seeks, with the appearance of a superior 
and disinterested concern for the nation’s future 
timber supply, to appeal to the public conservation 
sentiment, which would save the forests by taking 
away the market for forest products. Thus in the 
interests of conservation have the makers of brick 
urged the elimination of lumber from all vertical 
structures: and the producers of hollow tile its 
elimination from horizontal structures, thus to 
leave to the lumbermen only that remnant of uses 
for which there is no substitute for lumber. This 
effort, little by little to eat away the markets 
for lumber, constitutes a serious challenge to the 
united thought and effort of the lumber industry, 
especially when this competition takes the form 
of effort thru local legislation and building ordi- 
nances to handicap the use of lumber in building 
with restrictions so severe and with requirements 
so stringent as to make lumber either ineligible or 
unattractive to the prospective builder. 

Lumber trade extension in the face of these con- 
ditions is a problem for the whole lumber trade. 
The lumber manufacturers may well, thru their 
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building code, advertising und other trade ex- 
tension activities, assume the leadership. But 
there will, in my judgment, be but little prospect 
of ultimate complete success of an effort to main- 
tain lumber as the nation’s preferred building 
material, unless in some systematic organized way 
the combined effort of the lumber trade, producer 
and distributor, shall be centered in that common 
purpose. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has been engaged in no activity productive of more 
satisfactory specific accomplishment than its scien 
tific investigation, its technical service to archi- 
tects, engineers, and its building code work. It is 
now engaged in a systematic effort to secure the 
organized aid of lumber distributors in securing 
general recognition of the proper uses of lumber, 
and the discontinuance of local discrimination by 
ordinances and codes, against the use of lumber 
where it can be used safely and with satisfaction. 


Twenty years ago lumber construction had an 
advantage in cost over ordinary construction of 
other standard building materials of about 35 per- 
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cent. For the country as a whole, this advantage 
in cost has since been reduced by one-half. Lum- 
ber construction in most communities is still the 
most economical type of construction. Sut the 
lumber industry can not wisely rely exclusively for 
the maintenance and extension of lumber markets, 
upon this advantage in cost. It must cultivate 
public recognition of the superior qualities of 
lumber in other respects and for other purposes. 
It must combat the misguided propaganda which 
among prospective users would discredit the use 
of lumber as unsafe and lacking in permanence. 


Building Code Service 

By personal visitation the Building Code Service 
of the association will soon have reached nearly 
one thousand of the largest cities and towns of 
the United States. This service has become recog- 
nized as scientific, exact and reliable. It is sought 
by many communities for aid in the intelligent 
construction of their building codes. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle experienced in 
this work has been the indifference in many com- 
munities among local retail dealers, to the ar- 
bitrary restrictions upon the use of lumber imposed 
by the building ordinances. ‘This indifference can 
not readily be corrected by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The associations of 
retail lumber dealers, however, can if they will 
set themselves to the task, make of the local lum- 
ber dealer—not a man who will sell building 
materials to anyone who asks for them—but rather 
one who will actively and intelligently urge, adver- 
tise and promote the use of wood where wood is 
good, in preference to substitute materials. 

Mr. Compton spoke briefly of the national 
campaign of advertising and publicity carried 
on by the association during the last ten months, 
which he said had ‘‘already been productive 
of encouraging accomplishment in the effort of 
the lumber industry to carry its case before 
the final arbiter—the American people.’’ 


Position on Forest Policy Stated 


On the subject of a national forest policy 
Mr. Compton said that the policy of the asso- 
ciation as set forth in the statement of its board 
of directors at Tacoma, Wash., on July 28, 1922, 
and reaffirmed by the board in session at Chi- 
cago on Dec. 1, 1922, had been presented to 
the House committee on agriculture during the 
course of hearings on the Snell bill held in 
Washington during January of this year. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was for this purpose represented by President 
Kirby and by the chairman of its forestry com- 
mittee, George S. Long. These hearings, said 
Mr. Compton, have contributed not only to a 
more accurate understanding among the members 
of this influential committee of Congress, of the 
economics of the forest problem, but also to a 
finer and more considerate understanding of 
the purposes of lumbermen in contributing the 
guidance of practical and experienced men to 
the solution of this national economic prob- 
lem. The lumber industry may anticipate with 
less misgiving and with greater confidence the 
action which ultimately may be taken by the 
Government in this matter. The facts have found 
sound lodgment in the minds of Congress. Legis- 
lation or governmental action based upon a 
sound understanding of forest economics has no 
perils. Wisely, therefore, he concluded, the 
lumber industry should persevere in its effort to 
contribute to that sound public understanding 
of its problems which eventually will find ex- 
pression in the action of the public’s representa- 
tives in the Government. 


Prevention of Waste 


Mr. Compton referred to the prize of $1,000 
offered a year ago by the committee on waste 
prevention and wood utilization, for the new 
idea or device most useful in promoting econ- 
omy in logging and lumbering, and said that 
it was expected that the award soon would be 
announced. He stated further that it is the 
desire of the committee each year to offer a 
similar prize. 

Governmental Relations 


The inequalities of Federal taxation under the 
existing system, the dangers inherent in the 
growing tendency toward legislation by and 
for blocs rather than in the interest of the whole 
people, and the trend toward Government pater- 
nalism were discussed at some length. He 
summed up his conclusions upon these important 
topics as follows: 

That our present system of taxation in and of 
itself encourages the development of political blocs; 


That it encourages class legislation, which if 
continued will undermine republican government; 


That government by political blocs will always 
tend to an effort by the voting majority to put the 
burden of taxation upon the voting minority, and 
for the benefit of certain classes to increase the 
activities and enterprises of the Federal Govern- 
ment in competition with the individual citizen, 
as long as someone else can be compelled to pay 
the bill; 

That the system of government by blocs is iniqui- 
tous among a people that cares for individual 
liberty and individual freedom and opportunity ; 

That the present system of Federal taxation is 
in itself injurious ; 

That the danger, both political and economic, is 
greatly magnified when the Government bargain 
counter created by our present system of taxation 
constitutes, as it does now constitute, virtually a 
standing invitation to the further development of 
government by blocs, of the extension of Federal 
activities and of legislative experiments incon- 
sistent with the preservation of republican govern- 
ment and prosperous industry. 


Wrong Practices Must Be Eliminated 


Mr. Compton said that for the last fifteen 
years the lumber industry, or some part there- 
of, had almost uninterruptedly been under gov- 
ernmental ‘‘investigation,’’ but that it appeared 
as tho the atmosphere was at last to be cleared. 
He added: 


It is not unknown, least of all to lumbermen, 
that within the lumber industry there have existed, 
and still exist to some extent, conditions and 
practices which tend to create false and fictitious 
competition; which permit commercial practices 
lacking in common honesty; and promoting public 
mistrust and ill will. Unless the vast majority of 
lumbermen are willing to continue to suffer the 
consequence of the chicanery of the few, the indus- 
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try must itself take such steps as will in practice 
eliminate these defects and thus make possible the 
restoration of public confidence in the lumber 
industry, or else it will continue to invite, as it is 
now inviting, the exercise by Government of its 
police power to protect the lumber user against 
misrepresentation and fraud. It is to be hoped 
that the lumber industry as a whole will not fail 
to encourage earnestly and with diligence such 
wise action as its representatives may take in 
cooperation with agencies of the Government, or 
otherwise, to rid the lumber business of those 
influences and practices which have made of lumber 
a favorite public target. For the fact can not 
wisely be overlooked that an industry which desires 
public favor must so conduct itself as to deserve 
the consideration which it asks. 

In closing, Mr. Compton said that while ‘‘ po- 
litical liberty and equality of economic oppor- 
tunity have been imperilled everywhere by the 
irresponsible leadership of sentimentalists or 
self-seekers, never for long has fad triumphed 
over truth, or opinion over principle. The pres- 
ent threat of danger is no more than the needed 
reminder of business responsibility and civic 
duty which, if faithfully discharged, will bring 
an early return to the understanding by our 
fellow citizens that government is not a thing 
to be leaned upon, but a thing to be supported; 
that efficient government does not demand an- 
noyance to industry; that efficient business is 
not made more efficient by governmental busi- 
ness experiments; and with respect to the lumber 
industry to which you have committed your- 
selves and your fortunes; that its most useful 
contribution to the public welfare is the honest 


and efficient performance of its real task, which 
is to make boards out of trees, and to sell them 
aut a profit whenever you can.’’ 

Statement of Association’s Finances 

As a part of his annual report Secretary- 
manager Compton presented the following state- 
ment of the association’s financial affairs: 

New national interests and activities of such 
magnitude and importance as to challenge the 
thought of the whole industry which have arisen 
within the last three years, have led to the crea- 
tion by the board of directors of four additional 
standing committees; namely, on federal taxation, 
forestry, waste prevention and publicity. Nearly 
four years ago it was estimated by the executive 
committee that the cost at that time of conducting 
satisfactory service thru the National association 
in governmental relations, lumber economics, traffic 
and trade extension, would require the expenditure 
of not less than $160,000 annually. It may not be 
inappropriate, therefore, to call attention to the 
fact that during the year 1921 the much expanded 
services of the association were conducted at a net 
cost to the subscribing associations less than the 
estimated cost of conducting a much more limited 
group of activities nearly four years ago, despite 
the relatively much higher basis of costs than 
existed at that time. 

The expenditure during 1921, including special 
appropriations made from time to time, of $217,000 
was authorized by the board of directors. The 
cash receipts from association assessments during 
the year were $150,000. The net expenditures were 
approximately $158,000, nearly $60,000 less than 
the authorized expenditures. 

The total expense of conducting the services of 
the association’s general offices, Including its en- 
gineering, architectural, building code, retail serv- 
ice, forestry, economics, statistics, federal taxa- 
tion and traffic work, and its Chicago office, was a 
little over $99,000. The major expenditures of 
the association during 1921 included: $42,000 for 
trade extension activities, including engineering, 
research, retail service and building codes; $11,000 
for traffic, which as a departmental activity was 
discontinued on Aug. 1, 1921; $18,000 for activities 
in lumber economics, statistics, federal taxation 
and forestry ; $26,000 for administration ; $29,000 
for the services of counsel; approximately $21,000 
for special legal services covering a period of three 
years, in connection with the determination by 
Federal courts of the meaning of invested capital 
under the excess profits tax law. 

The cash receipts from association assessments 
were nearly $100,000 less than the estimated yearly 
receipts based upon the normal annual production 
of lumber by members or subscribers of affiliated 
associations, of 16,500,000,000 feet. By the re- 
duction of expenditures, especially during the last 
half of 1921, the net reduction during the year of 
the association’s cash reserve was only $8,000, 
there remaining a cash reserve at the first of the 
year 1922 of $50,000, and estimated accounts re- 
ceivable on association assessments due, but at that 
time unpaid, of $59,000. 

In meeting in January, 1921, the board of direc- 
tors requested each subscribing association to par- 
ticipate in a special national publicity and adver- 
tising fund in an amount equivalent to 2 cents per 
thousand feet of lumber produced or shipped dur- 
ing the calendar year 1920. If this request had 
been met in full, the total subscription would have 
been approximately $250,000. The actual receipts 
for this activity up to March 15, 1922, have been 
$84,000; and the total expenditure on the advertis- 
ing and publicity account $72,000, leaving an un- 
expended publicity fund on hand at that time of 
$12,000. Some of the regional associations have 
made regular payments into the publicity fund. 
Others have pledged a given amount subject to 
call when needed by the association; one or two 
have fallen far behind in the payment both of 
subscriptions to the publicity fund and of regular 
assessments to the National association. 

Receipts from association assessments were about 
$150,000 in 1919, $198,000 in 1920 and $150,000 
in 1921. The estimated revenues upon which the 
authorized budgets of expenditures have been based 
would have totaled for the three-year period, 1919 
to 1921 inclusive, $655,000. The actual receipts 
during the same period have been $498,000. Dur- 
ing no one year were the receipts equivalent to 
80 percent of the estimates. During the last cal- 
endar year they were less than 65 percent. It is 
apparent that the revenues from existing sources 
on the present basis of assessment cannot be ex- 
pected substantially to exceed $175,000. ‘This, 
however, should be ample for the financing of the 
present activities of the association. 


When Mr. Compton had completed the read- 
ing of his report, President-elect J. W. Blod- 
gett took the opportunity to thank the members 
of the association for the honor conferred in 
electing him to the presidency. He said that ow- 
ing to the excellent work of Mr. Kirby, Secre- 
tary-manager Compton and Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
the association’s machinery is now functioning 
excellently. Lumbermen, he said, conducted 
their operations in remote regions, are likely 
to be individualistic and they have been slow 
to take to codperation. However, they are 
learning their lesson, and are acquiring the habit 
of submitting to the opinions of the majority 
as expressed in the organization. 

Mr. Blodgett warned his hearers not to be- 
lieve that the forestry question has been set- 
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tled. The committee on agriculture has not 
acted, he said; nor has Congress acted. There 
remains a great deal of missionary work to be 
done, much of it by individual members of the 
association. It is the public’s duty, he said, 
to provide for a future supply of timber, and 
all members should go home determined to im- 
press this idea on the minds of their repre- 
sentatives and senators. 

The incoming president appealed to members 
to make their ideas and opinions and sugges- 
tions available to the association for the good 
of the industry. It is important, he said, that 
before representatives of the industry under- 
take to codperate with the Department of Com- 
merece in the matter of standardization that the 
industry be a unit, so that all may speak as 
of one mind. He felt sure that all appre- 
ciated the importance of the problems confront- 
ing the industry and he pledged his best efforts, 
with their support and codperation, to work 
for their solution. 

When Mr. Blodgett had concluded President 
Kirby called upon W. F. Biederman, superinten- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Credit Corporation, to tell about that institution. 
Mr. Biederman told the lumbermen that the 
corporation is theirs, is prepared to serve them, 
but that it needs their codperation in order to 
be of the greatest service. He referred to work 
of the corporation on terms of sale and grades 
and tallies and cancelation of orders, which is 
still under way. 

H. B. Clark, attorney in fact of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change, next told of the purposes and policies 
of that institution, explaining its operation and 
the principles controlling in its policies. 

The session then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Wednesday afternoon the board of directors 
held a meeting at the Congress Hotel. At the 
same time there was scheduled a joint meeting 
of the lumber manufacturers and the National 
Federation of Construction Industries, which 
organization also held its annual convention this 
week, at the Drake Hotel. Very few lumber- 
men, however, were in attendance at the latter 
meeting. The speakers there included Dudley 
F. Holtman, of Washington, D. C., construc- 
tion engineer for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who presented an anal- 
ysis of the building code situation in the United 
States. In closing Mr. Holtman said: 


The lumber industry welcomes open competition, 
With the aid of certain fire prevention enthusiasts, 
“substitute” material manufacturers make an effort 
to legislate lumber out of markets where, as a 
material, it has a just claim for recognition. It 
is this kind of “competition by legislation” which 
the lumber industry finds particularly obnoxious 
and which it intends to make every effort to have 
stopped. Every material has its advantages and 
disadvantages and in the long run no propaganda 
can overcome the truth. 

In my judgment it is not necessary to tell in- 
telligent people that wood will burn. It is also 
pretty generally known that any residence—except 
a tomb—is liable to destruction by fire. There are 
many safeguards which can be used in all kinds 
of building construction, and slow-burning con- 
struction is just as possible when wood is used as 
when other materials are used. There is a tend- 
ency, aS a be grows, to enlarge the fire limits of 
that city until those limits extend way out into 
the suburban districts. The citizens owning a lot 
anywhere within those limits must either build 
“fireproof” or not build at all. The result is a 
great deal of undeveloped property. We might just 
as well recognize the fact that cost is an impor- 
tant element entering into the calculations which 
any prospective home owner makes. He should 
be encouraged to improve his property and he 
should be given an opportunity to build any kind 
of a house that he wants to as long as it meets 
with the ideas which the community entertains 
with respect to fire hazards. Tests have been made 
and are being made by the lumber manufacturers 
of the country, in codperation with other manu- 
facturing interests, which clearly indicate that 
certain types of construction, of which wood is the 
frame work, offer a resistance to attack by fire 
quite sufficient to protect them from any ordinary 
exposure hazard. These constructions should be 
oe by city officials when they revise their 
codes, 

The time hag come when we must undertake to 
do everything that we can to encourage the salaried 
man to build, and we must encourage him by offer- 
ing him every inducement to “start something.” 
This we can do in large measure by revising those 
antiquated, obsolete building ordinances which re- 
quire him—if he builds now—to build nothing less 
than a “tomb” to meet all the unnecessary re- 
Strictions imposed upon him by those enthusiastic 
elements of society whose battle cry is “fire.” 


John M. Gries, of Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the housing and building department 
of the Department of Commerce, told of the 
great need for housing thruout the country and 
what his division of the Department of Com- 
merce hoped to accomplish, with the codperation 
of the building and material industries, and 
other interested parties, toward meeting that 
need. He said that in order to catch up with 
the accumulated shortage of houses it would be 
necessary to build a sufficient number to accom- 
modate 600,000 families each year for several 
years. 

‘¢The Transportation Problem’’ was dis- 
cussed in a paper prepared by J. R. Bibbins, 
manager of the transportation department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
but read by another person. Bird Robinson, 
president of the American Short Line Railway 
Association, which includes over 500 of the 
smaller railroads of the country, situated in 
over forty States, also spoke. Mr. Robinson 
stressed the need, as he viewed it, of a national 
university, or institute, for teaching the science 





Extracts from President Harding’s 
Greeting 


On the side of the lumber industry in 
particular, I am assured that there is a 
desire thru codperation to rid it of some 
conditions and practices which have been 
disadvantageous to effective competition— 
and calculated to cause waste of our tim- 
ber resources. 

I hardly need say that all of these pur- 
poses make a strong appeal to me and 
that I very earnestly hope accomplish- 
ment along these lines may be found pos- 
sible. 

I have been particularly in harmony 
with the suggestion that some leaders of 
these industries have put forward, that 
these results should be accomplished 
without intervention on the part of pub- 
lic authority. This, of course, is the wise 
and altogether desirable proceeding. 

As you are all aware, the administra- 
tion has been anxious to encourage in 
every possible way an adequate expansion 
of building, so much needed to provide 
the people with homes and business es- 
tablishments. I am very sure that your 
success in the general policy which has 
been suggested would be a large contribu- 
tion toward the broadest economic advan- 
tage of the nation—Warren G. Harding. 











of transportation and turning out men scien- 
tifically and technically equipped to conduct 
the country’s transportation systems. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet, held Wednesday evening 
in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, took 
the form of a joint get-together of the members 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Federation of Con- 
struction Industries, and of the delegates to the 
American Lumber Congress. The feasting was 
accompanied with plenty of song, and the climax 
of merriment was reached when President Kirby, 
in response to the invitation of the jolly song 
leader and the urgings of the cheering ban- 
queters, arose and rendered in solo the touching 
song ‘‘Silver Threads Among the Gold.’’ 

The dinner over, President Kirby introduced 
the toastmaster for the evening, Ernest T. 
Trigg, of Philadelphia, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Construction Industries. 
Before he turned the program over to Mr. Trigg, 
however, Mr. Kirby read a letter from President 
Harding, expressing sympathy with the purposes 
of the convention, and a telegram of good 
cheer from Eugene Meyer, jr., managing direc- 
tor of the War Finance Corporation, both of 
which are published elsewhere in this report. 
These communications were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by an appreciative audience. 

Mr. Trigg spoke briefly, referring to the 
conditions in the construction industry today. 
He said that the shortage of buildings in this 
country is so great that with the maximum ef- 


forts of the building industry it would take at 
least five years to catch up with deferred con- 
struction, not taking into account current re- 
quirements. He said that if the war had not 
interfered with building operations and they 
had during the last several years proceeded 
normally, the country today would have ap- 
proximately twenty billion dollars’ worth of 
more taxable property—so greatly is building 
in arrears. The public clearly have not yet the 
confidence in the building industry which it 
should have; ‘‘but that is perhaps partly the 
fault of the industry itself,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
must clean house within ourseives, and thus 
gain public confidence. ’’ 

Mr. Trigg then introduced the chief speaker 
of the evening, James A. Emery, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., general counsel for the National 
Association of Manufacturers, whose eloquent 
and timely speech is published elsewhere in 
this issue. His remarks were followed thruout 
with rapt attention, and he was given a hand- 
some ovation. 

John H. Kirby was introduced as the next 
speaker, and the short speech he made, filled 
with love of America and appreciation of its 
greatness, ideals and possibilities, was great 
oratory. He advised every man to study the 
Constitution of the United States, averring 
that from such study there would be derived 
untold moral and mental benefits. 

The next speaker was W. B. King, a prominent 
Washington (D. C.) attorney, who spoke upon 
the work and ideals of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the evening’s program 
was fitly ended by a rousingly eloquent address 
by Rev. Peter Simpkin, chaplain to the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, who appealed for 
humanity and brotherly love in business. 


INVENTS WEDGE FOR FROZEN TIMBER 


Lumbermen from time to time have a good 
deal of trouble from the common steel wedge 
slipping out of timber after it has been driven 
in, especially if the timber is frozen. A new 
wedge called the ‘‘Schultz Wedge’’ has been 
patented and is said to overcome slipping en- 
tirely.. Slipping is prevented by the special 
point and the side fins which are so shaped and 
arranged that the wedge will hold fast in tim- 
ber. The ‘‘Schultz Wedge’’ is made from 
good steel, drop forged and hardened so as to 
stand up under severe usage. It is made in two 
sizes, a 5-pound splitting wedge and a 1%- 
pound saw wedge. 


FEBRUARY AND PEAK WHOLESALE PRICES 


WasHIneTon, D. C., April 3.—In a bulletin 
prepared and just isued by the Department of 
Commerce, division of building and housing of 
bureau of standards, the wholesale prices of 
building materials, taking the 1913 average 
price as 100, have been charted to show how 
the February, 1922, price level compares with 
prices when they were at their peak. The fig- 
ures, which were secured from the bureau of 
labor statistics, are as follows for the commodi- 


ties mentioned: INDEX NUMBERS——— 
Dec. Jan. Feb. 
At Peak 1921 1922 1922 





COMMODITY Date index Index Index Index 
Building material index*.Apr., 1920 304.6 160.8 159.9 158.7 
Brick, common, at kiln, 

OED ccccccccccccecs Oct., 1920 251.1 180.8 170.1 169.7 
Gravel, New York....... June, 1920 340.4 198.6 198.6 198.6 
Hollow tile, Chicago..... June, 1920 236.9 108.0 128.3 128.3 
Lime, common, lump, 

average for U. 8...... Oct., 1920 286.0 211.0 207.8 206.8 
Portland cement, at 

WEE ccccacecceccoccs Sept., 1920 192.9 148.4 148.4 148.4 
Sand, New York......... May, 1920 302.5 201.7 201.7 201.7 
Bars, reinforcing, Pitts- 

BD cccccccccccceces July, 1917 327.1 109.0 109.0 109.0 
Nails, wire, Pittsburgh..Jan., 1920 252.9 153.3 143.0 136.1 
Structural steel, Pitts- f 

Wi hednaencdéaasene June, 1917 331.0 99.3. 99.3 99.3 
Douglas fir, No. 1 5 

MRED ccccccccceccoses Jan., 1920 407.3 124.9 1249 135.8 
Hemlock, New York..... Feb., 1920 235.3 153.8 153.8 153.8 
Lath, spruce, New York..Jan., 1920 396.8 207.2 192.6 192.6 
Red cedar shingles, at 

MANS .cccccce - ataneed Feb., 1920 346.8 148.5 152.0 148.0 
White oak, New York...Mar., 1920 379.6 224.5 224.5 216.2 

low pine floorin at 
le : ecccscoesecs - ..--Feb., 1920 455.3 189.1 181.9 189.0 
Plate glass, New ‘wae 1920 329.5 169.0 169.0 169.0 
Window glass, f. o. b. 

wor! be eisaikelanann Aug., 1918 295.2 231.0 192.5 154.0 
Linseed oil, New York...Aug., 1919 480.4 145.9 155.8 176.9 

tty, New York........ Jan., 1920 226.4 179.2 179.2 179.2 
Turpentine, New York...Apr., 1920 601.8 190.2 212.4 210.9 
White lead, New York...Mar., 1920 229.3 181.2 181.2 181.2 


* Copper wire, sheet copper, lead pipe and sheet zine have 
been added to the group making up the building material 
= makes a slight change from the index previously 
published. 
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American Lumber Congress Held to Co-ordinate 


All Efforts in Behalf of Entire Industry 


American Lum- 
at 10:30 Thurs- 


When the first session of the 


ber Congress was called to order 


day morning by J. W. Blodgett, newly elected 
preside nt of the National Lumber Manuface- 


turers’ Association, the very general interest in 
the aims and purposes of the congress was evi- 
deneed by the presence of large de ‘legations of 
all branches of the industry duly ap pointe od and 
sent to the meeting to participate in its pro 
ceedings. 

In calling the meeting to order President 
Blodgett extended a warm welcome to the dele- 
vates. He said that all branches of the industry 
had one purpose and aim in common—to do all 
that is possible to increase the use of lumber 
and to increase the efficiency of the methods 
of distribution. The congress, he said, was 
designed to afford an agency for all branches 
to work together for the benefit of the industry 
as a whole. It should serve to heal any sore 
spots that might exist, drive out any rottenness 
that might show itself in any branch (and 
human nature is so weak that there is bound to 
he a little to crop out in unexpected places), 
und withal to take any steps deemed expedient 
in the interests of the industry as a whole. 

Mr. Blodgett referred to address of Secretary 
Hoover, appearing elsewhere in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Which he said would serve as a 
very complete guide for the discussions about to 
tuke place. President Harding’s letter, also 
appearing in part elsewhere, he said was along 
similar lines and should serve a similar pur- 
pose. The principles laid down and the sug- 
yvestions made, he said, were to be accepted so 
tar as deemed practicable. 

President Blodgett referred also to the for 
estry problem, which, he said, some thought con- 
cerned the lumber manufacturer only. He ré 
minded his hearers that all burdens placed up- 
on the manufacturer must be passed on to the 
consumer. All were agreed, he said, that com- 
petition with substitutes already is keen enough 
without adding more burdens to those the in- 
dustry already is bearing. He urged upon dele 
gates the duty to go back to their homes and 
spread that doctrine among the people. 

Mr. Blodgett said that the opinion prevails 
in the national Congress that it is the duty of 
the manufacturers of lumber today to provide 
for a future supply of timber Every man, he 
urged, should constitute himself a committee 
of one to inculcate the idea that it is the duty 
of the public to provide for a future timber 
supply. Lumbermen of the present day are will- 
ing to do their duty, he asserted, but it is ab 
surd to say that it is the duty of one small 
group to assume the entire burden. 


Plan of Procedure Outlined 

The Chair then said that Secretary-manager 
Wilson Compton, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’? Association, would outline tentatively 
the plans and procedure of the congress. 

Mr. Compton-said at the outset that few in- 
dustries have made more progress in trade or- 
ganization than has the lumber industry, and 
that few have made less progress toward con- 
structive codperation between producer, dis- 
tributer and consumer. The lumbermen’s best 
friends, he said, are in the industry, not out- 
side of it. If an intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of the lumber industry’s com- 
mon problems is not to be had among those who 
make, sell or use lumber, the public can hardly 
be expected to understand them. If the indus- 
try desires more prosperous and profitable busi- 
ness and a higher place in public confidence and 
esteem than that which it now occupies, he sug- 
gested, it should first so far as it can remove 
the causes of its own complaint. 

Mr. Compton then reviewed the various steps 
leading up to the proposal of a permanently 
organized American Lumber Congress, explain- 
ing the relation that the national association had 
occupied in the movement. He also discussed 
conditions in the industry, particularly with re- 


spect to the competition of lumber with other 
materials, that made necessary such an agency 
for coordinating effort in the industry to the end 
that more lumber may be used where it is the 
best material for the purpose. 

The speaker outlined some of the fields of 
activity in which he thought the various branches 
of the industry could profitably codperate, and 
in accordance with which the program of the 
congress had been framed. He then said, in 
closing : 

The National 
tion has made 
has consulted 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
these necessary arrangements. It 
with your representatives and = sub- 
mits for your approval the arrangements for the 
conduct of the meetings which have been outlined. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
under whose auspices during the last three years 
the American Lumber Congress has been convened, 
desires that the responsibility for the permanent 
organization of the American Lumber Congress, if 
there shall be one, and for its future activities 
be assumed by the entire organized lumber trade 


of the United States. In the commitment of the 
American Lumber Congress to your custody the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


earnestly hopes that you will not fail to make use 

















J. WH. SERBBY, 
Houston, Tex. ; 
Sessions of Congress 


J. W. McCLURE, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Who Presided at 


of the opportunity which is now offered you for 
the promotion of the interests of the lumber in- 
dustry. 

If the lumber trade of the United States will 
receive and use this opportunity in the manner 
and in the spirit in which it is offered; if you will 
use it with effectiveness; and if in your activities 
in behalf of the lumber industry’ you adhere to 
sound economic principles, you may know that the 
lumber manufacturers of the United States, who, 
with all others in the lumber industry will share 
in the benefits of a wider public use of lumber, 
will go along with you. 

As Mr. Blodgett was called from the chair 
during Mr. Compton’s addresses, J. H. Kirby, 
the retiring president, took his place. Chair- 
man Kirby directed attention to a tentative plan 
of procedure that had been printed and dis- 
tributed among the delegates. On motion of 
F. S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, Pa., the plan 
was adopted. It provided for general discus- 
sion by the delegates on the floor of various 
subjects enumerated, without final action being 
taken. Then each subject would be referred 
to the proper committee, together with a tran- 
script of the discussion, for action. This com- 
mittee would refer its conclusions and recom- 
mendations to the resolutions committee, which 
in. turn would present its recommendations to 
the congress at a later session. 

The various committees named were as fol- 
lows: 

Credentials—F. os Knight, Vancouver Lumber 
CO: Vancouver, B. C., chairman; Ernest Dolge, :. 


coma, Wash.: W. ra Hull, Tupper Lake, N. 


L. Germain, jr., Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. L. Brown, C wht 


cago; F, C. Krotter, Palisade, Neb.: M. L. Rhodes, 


New Mei Doon La. 

Commercial Practice—George N. Harder, Wells, 
Mich., chairman; Guy I. Buell, Spring Hope, N. C.; 
R. E. Danaher, San Francisco, Calif, < H. B. Hewes, 
Jeanerette, La.; Edward Hines, Chicago ; L. Ger- 
main, jr., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dwight Hinckley, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; C. A. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio; Earl 
Palmer, Memphis, Tenn.; F. S. Underhill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: W. Thornton Wstes, Birmingham, 
Ala.; H. F. Graefe, Des Moines, Iowa; Guy Gray, 
Cleveland, Ohio; L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
J. A. Mahlistedt, New Rochelle, N. Y 

Trade Extension and Legislation—A. E. Lane, 
New York City, chairman; Chas. 8. Keith, Kansas 
City, Mos; ZT. &# McCann, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
A. a aa. Oshkosh, Wis.; W. C. oe ou 
ville, Fla. ; Kt. W. Vinnedge, Seattle, Wash. ; M. 
Beebe, Seattle, Wash. ; Frank H. Burnaby, c Bato 
George F. Kerns, Chicago ; R. B. McLeod, Hatties- 
burg, Miss.; D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan.; H. G, 
Foote, Detroit, Mich. ; F. L. Lowrie, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Charles Schwartz, Naperville, Ill.; F. J. Ward, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Standardization—Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa., 
chairman; Junius H. Browne, New York City; 
A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; I. H. Fetty, Savannah, 
Ga.; R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, La.; W. L. Saun- 
ders, Cadillac, Mich. ; Frank H. Burnaby, C hicago ; 
George FF. Kerns, Chicago ; John W. McClure, 
Memphis. Tenn. ; C. V. McCreight, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex.; John J. Comer- 
ford, Detroit, Mich.; Alton J. Hager, ree 3 
Mich.; Edward Hamilton, Paterson, N. J.; S. E. 
Pantzer, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Resolutions—John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., chairman; E. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont. ; 
O. N. Cloud, Shreveport, La.; J. B. Montgomery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont, 
Tex.; W. M. Beebe, Seattle, Wash.; James Good 
Philadel- 


man, Kansas City, "Mo.; John E. Lloyd, 
phia, Pa.; L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, Obio. 
General Discussion 
Commercial practices in the lumber trade, 
including arbitration, claims, tally, branding 


and related subjects were set down first on the 
program for discussion. Arbitration was the 
first taken up and the various phases of the 
question were discussed by delegates from all 
branches of the industry. It was found that 
sentiment in favor of arbitrating trade disputes 
is unanimous, the only difference of opinion be- 
ing as to whether it should be voluntary or 
compulsory. The close relation between ethics 
of the trade, as related to placing, filling and 
accepting orders, and arbitration was pointed 
out, and it was suggested that, whether com- 
pulsory or not, arbitration is a step in the 
direction of improvement in trade ethics. 

While most of the proposals for arbitration 
deal with the relations between lumbermen or 
branches of the lumber industry, Earl Palmer, 
of Memphis, Tenn., emphasized the importance 
of making arbitration applicable to consumers 
of lumber, having in mind particularly carload 
buyers, as he was speaking from the viewpoint 
of a member of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. Mr. Palmer said that his asso- 
ciation has a committee now working on a sales 
code along that line, and he thought that the 
organization would take some action on the mat- 
ter at its next meeting. 

Among those who participated in the discus- 
sion were the following: F. S. Underhill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Ben 8. Woodhead, Houston, Tex. ; 
J. B. Montgomery, Pittsburgh, Pa.; . hs W. Gil- 
bert, Donner, La.; E. A. Pettersen, Passaic, 
ING J. J. W. Taylor, South Bend, Ind., and 
Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the morn 
ing session adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Preceding the convening of the Thursday 
afternoon session a moving picture film showing 
the Pacific Lumber Co.’s redwood logging and 
lumbering operations at Scotia, Calif., was ex- 
hibited by The Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois. 

The afternoon session was presided over by 
John W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn. The first 
speaker was Edwin H. Brown, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, who told of the work 
accomplished by the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau in making available at small 
cost plans for attractive and well-planned 
homes. This service is performed without profit. 
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Thru the codperation of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation many thousands of plan books, contain- 
ing designs created by the bureau, have been 
distributed, and the home owning movement has 
been greatly helped thereby. 

R. S. Bassett, of Chicago, who until quite 
recently was connected with the Alexander Lum- 
ber Co., then spoke, advocating the creation of 
a home financing corporation sponsored by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


H. P. Brigham, representing the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, then spoke on 
the home building situation from the stand- 
point of the realtor. He was followed by 
George E. Evans, president of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, who 
told of the great success which has attended 
the distribution and use of the association’s 
plan book, over 16,000 of the second edition, 
issued about sixty days ago, having already 
been sold. Mr. Evans also emphasized the value 
of building and loan associations, which are 
strongly supported by the lumbermen of his 
State and have aided greatly in the building of 
homes. 


For More Building and Loan Associations 


James R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, read a paper emphasizing the great im- 
portance to the lumber industry of extending 
the building and loan movement to the hundreds 
of communities that now lack that powerful 
agency for promoting the building of homes. 
He expressed the conviction that the plan of co- 
operative thrift as embodied in the building and 


loan movement will fully meet the situation if 
properly put into execution. He felt that the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler are interested 
equally with the retailer in this proposition and 
should join hands in a big codperative effort to 
plant building and loan associations in communi- 
ties where there are none and where they will 
accomplish valuable results in inereasing the 
number of homes built. He told of the notably 
successful work that has been and is being ac- 
complished by Frank A. Chase, manager of the 
Southwestern’s building and loan department, 
who is now in his second year of service in that 
capacity, and concluded his address with the 
recommendation that the Congress appoint a 
large committee representative of all branches 
of the lumber industry to promote the organiza- 
tion of building and loan associations thruout 
the United States. He wanted, he said, to pro- 
vide jobs for twenty-five or thirty men to do 
work similar to that performed by Mr. Chase. 
He appealed to lumbermen to unite and get be- 
hind the movement to promote home building 
at home. He said that the money for home 
building must come from the savings of the 
people and that when building and loan asso- 
ciations are in operation thruout the country 
there will be no shortage of money for that 
purpose. 

When Mr. Moorehead had concluded D. J. 
Fair, of Sterling, Kan., offered a resolution 
that the American Lumber Congress appoint 
a committee of five representing all branches 
of the lumber industry to codperate with the 
United States League of Building & Loan Asso- 
ciations, State leagues and all other organiza- 
tions in promoting savings for home building. 


He moved that the resolution be referred to the 
proper committee, and it was se ordered. 

The next speaker was E. P. Allen, director 
of publicity for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who told of plans of the 
National to codrdinate the advertising of that 
organization with all other advertising of lum- 
ber. He told of work already done and said 
one plan is to go to larger cities and conduct 
home building campaigns in codperation with 
local retailers of lumber and other dealers. The 
National association is prepared to codperate 
with the retail associations and all other branch- 
es and individuals in the industry in publicity 
work, with a view to coérdinating all such activi- 
ties. He invited all retailers to write the pub- 
licity department offering suggestions or mak- 
ing inquiries regarding advertising. 

Chairman MeClure said that the subject was 
then open for discussion. A. E. Lane, chair- 
man of the trade extension committee, took 
the opportunity to praise the address and sug: 
gestions of Mr. Moorehead and the work of the 
American Institute of Architects in behalf of 
small homes. He said that his committee would 
offer suggestions in its report that he felt sure 
would send every lumberman back home en- 
thusiastie and prepared to sell more lumber than 
ever before. He invited all who had ideas or 
suggestions for promoting the sale or use of lum 
ber to attend the committee’s meeting. 

James Goodman, of Kansas City, Mo., sug- 
gested the advisability of using the word 
‘¢wood’’ in place of lumber, in advocating the 
use of the forest product for home building. 

The session then adjourned to 10 o’clock Fri 
day morning. 





Some Interesting 


R. M. Hallowell, of the Industrial Lumber 
Co., Elizabeth La., stated that all reports 
lately received by his company. from its con- 
nections in the middle West have been exceed- 
ingly encouraging, as good rains have fallen 
and crop prospects are excellent. Combined 
with the higher grain prices, these improved 
conditions have put the farmers into a cheer- 
ful mood, and business from the agricultural 
sections should be good this year. This trade 
has not yet developed on a noteworthy scale, 
for the reason that the advance in grain prices 
came too late to benefit the farmers, they 
already having sold most of their last year’s 
crops, and they are therefore not financially 
able to undertake much building or repair 
work this spring. But with good crops and 
good prices for them, there is reason to expect 
their fall activities to make up for much of 
the lost time. 


H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La., stated that there 
has been a marked improvement in the de 
mand for cypress during the last two weeks, 
coming largely from the retail trade. While 
he does not look for any marked advance in 
cypress prices in the near future, he expects 
a very firm and strong market. There are 
some important railroad inquiries for eypress 
in circulation. The mills are producing 
steadily, and their stocks are good. 


George N. Harder, general manager of the 
I. Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich., expects no 
boom in the lumber trade this year, but a rea- 
sonable volume of business which will prove 
generally satisfactory. The great number of 
building permits taken out so far in prac- 
tically all the cities of the country can mean 
nothing less than a tremendous building pro- 
gram. This probably will be fully carried out 
in those communities which have succeeded in 
ironing out their labor troubles and in putting 
labor costs on a reasonable basis, while it may 
be more or less restricted in those communities 
where difficulties still exist and costs continue 
high. But even with allowance for such cur- 
tailment from the volume indicated by build- 
ing permits, enough construction is assured to 
make for an active lumber market. Northern 
lumber stocks are very low as regards prac- 
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tically all the higher grades, and 1922  pro- 
duction at those mills which depend on winter 
logs may be restricted, because the last win- 
ter’s input did not exceed 60 percent of nor- 
mal, Those mills which have facilities for 
summer logging of course are in a more favor- 
able position, in that they will be able to en- 
large and maintain capacity production thru- 
out the year should conditions warrant. 


Ben 8. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber 
Co., Beaumont, Tex., rather feared that he 
would be unable to attend the American Lum- 
ber Congress this year, by reason of the fact 
that he was sitting on the grand jury investi- 
gating the Ku Klux Klan and had a lot of 
mysterious doings to dig into. However, he 
was able to secure an excuse for ten days, and 
arrived in Chicago full of determination to 
give of his best for the suecess of the con- 
gress. Mr. Woodhead reported a world of 
business being placed in the South-—-so much 


Sidelights of the Convention 


business that some concerns can not enter it 
up as quick as it comes in. These concerns 
will soon be going off the market with filled 
order files, and it will be harder and harder 
for the buyer to place his business. Stoeks are 
none too plentiful and prices are likely to go 
up quite a bit if orders keep coming in the 
way they were when Mr. Woodhead left 
Texas. This business is coming from all see- 
tions, but largely from the city retail yards. 
Country business is still more promise than 
actuality. Production in Texas and Louisiana 
is severely hampered by heavy floods, which 
are causing much uneasiness to lumbermen. 


George W. Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo., south- 
western freight agent for the Pennsylvania 
Lines, attended the Chicago convention this 
week, as has been his custom during many 
years. He has noted a considerable improve- 
ment in business during the last few weeks, 
and a large increase in railroad tonnage. A\l- 
ready cars are beginning to get scarce in 
certain sections, and Mr. Schwartz expressed 
his belief that a real car shortage is approach 
ing. This may be delayed by the coal strike, 
but when the mines have reopened and begin 
to ship coal in the heavy volume that they 
undoubtedly will following the shutdown, a 
car shortage is pretty sure to develop. 

C. A. Mauk, of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, states that he finds business 
considerably better in the East than farther 
toward the West, tho all sections have im- 
proved and without doubt will continue to do 
so. Most of the current trade comes from the 
city retail yards and originates in better-class 
house construction. The country business in 
the East is fairly good, however—much bet- 
ter than in the middle West. The smaller 
towns there, like the larger ones, are build- 
ing heavily or are preparing to. There is not 
an architect, thought Mr. Mauk, who is not 
kept busy from morning to night drawing 
plans and preparing estimates. Industrial 
buying is still quiet, but is showing improve- 
ment. Plants are gradually increasing their 
forces, and those who only some months ago 
worked at a quarter or a third capacity are 
now running at half or three-quarters. The 
last six months of this year should witness 
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great activity in the lumber market, and 
when the year ends it will generally be found 
that a very satisfactory and profitable volume 
of business has been done, even tho on a 
smaller margin than for some years. The 
C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. during the first three 
months of this year transacted about 60 per- 
cent more business than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Marcel Krauss, of the Krauss Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., New Orleans, La., was in Chicago 
this week on business, and of course availed 
himself of the opportunity to attend the 
American Lumber Congress. Mr. Krauss re- 
ported that his company is successfully wind- 
ing up its southern pine business, and that 
he expects within another two or three 
months to remove definitely to Seattle, Wash., 
to give his entire attention to the company’s 
west Coast wholesale business. 


O. L. Walker, of the O. L. Walker Lumber 
Co., Casper, Wyo., reported retail trade condi- 
tions to be fairly satisfactory in Wyoming, and 
quite excellent in the Denver (Colo.) territory. 
He said that Casper is in the heart of a rich oil 
producing field, but that no particular attempts 
are being made to develop it. Some day of 
course it will be developed, and such undertak- 
ing could reasonably be expected to result in 
more or less of a boom. This might be far into 
the future, but Mr. Walker entertained no fears 
regarding business in the interim. 


Thomas A. McCann, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., stated that the only 
really disturbing factor in the current northern 
pine market is the accumulation of low grade 
lumber at practically all the mills. Tho there 
lately has been a slightly heavier movement of 
low grades to industrial consumers, it is still 
too small to relieve the mills appreciably, and 
they find themselves heavily burdened. Were 
normal demand for lower grades operative, 
present stocks would not be excessive; and Mr. 
McCann saw need for some concerted action to 
stimulate the demand so as to raise it to a 
normal level again. Stocks of uppers in the 
meanwhile are very low, and as it would be 
impossible to increase these without adding 
heavily to the accumulation of lowers, the lum- 
bermen are faced with a real problem. Pro- 
duction of northern pine lumber this year will 
be low, as not many logs have been produced 
this winter. One cheerful development in the 
low grade situation is the recent entrance of 
furniture interests into the market for heavy 
quantities of 4-inch No. 4 stock, which has prac- 
tically cleaned up everything of this item avail- 
able. The stock shortage at most of the western 
pine mills of the Inland Empire extends right 
thru the list, including lowers as well as uppers 
and shop. Only one large manufacturing con- 
cern, so far as Mr. McCann knew, had any 
quantities of lower grades in its possession. 
This concern recently led in reducing western 
pine prices, and the result of this reduction has 
been a noteworthy expansion in demand for 
western pines during the last two weeks. 





: Lester W. David, of the Monarch Lumber Co., 
North Portland, Ore., and the Empire Timber 
Products (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., transacted 
business in this city between convention ses- 
sions. Mr. David has spent the last three 
months in the East on business matters, and 
reported the outlook in that section to be very 
bright, with much building work contemplated 
and actually going on. There will be a large 
lumber trade this year, in which Douglas fir is 
going to have a substantial share, he felt sure. 





C. V. MeCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., regarded the out- 
look for business thruout the Pittsburgh sec- 
tion very favorably. Current business is fairly 
good, he said, but he expected that after pres- 
ent miscellaneous jobs had been completed, busi- 
ness would drop off until coal mining has been 
resumed, and then gradually mount again into 
a very satisfactory volume during the last six 


months of the year. He said the expectation 
around Pittsburgh is that the coal miners’ 
strike will be settled by June 1 at the latest. 
The strike is having the psychological effect of 
restraining trade, and not much building work 
will be undertaken so long as it lasts. However, 
the needs for and interest in home building is 
very keen in and around Pittsburgh, and much 
work is bound to develop soon after the strike 
settlement. 


J. W. Martin, of Shreveport, La., for many 
years supervisor of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s 
mills in that section, attended the American 
Lumber Congress as a delegate from the South- 
ern Pine Association. Tho he retired on Jan. 1 
from active connection with the lumber industry, 
Mr. Martin declared that his interest in it and 
its activities will be as long as his life. The 
southern piners, on account of his long experience 
in and intimate knowledge of the industry, 
elected him a delegate to represent them at the 
Congress, over his protest, on the ground that he 
was no longer a participant in the industry’s 
affairs, but rather an onlooker. Mr. Martin, it 
will be remembered, is the father of the lumber 
standardization movement. 


O. N. Cloud, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La., stated that the South is 
conservatively optimistic. The lumber manu- 





A Message of Encouragement 


I am making a trip to study agricul- 
tural and general economic conditions in 
the West, and I have already traversed 
a very large part of the country west of 
the Mississippi River. Everywhere I am 
receiving reports of the wonderful im- 
provement that has taken place in the 
last six months. The corn-belt farms and 
hog-raisers of the middle West, the sheep- 
men and the cattlemen of the Southwest 
and Northwest all find better markets at 
prices which are fairer to the agricultural 
producer. Moisture conditions are re- 
ported almost everywhere to be highly 
favorable for the new season. The agri- 
cultural interests of the West are expand- 
ing rapidly. The condition of the banks. 
is improving in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. It would seem to me that with the 
return of better times in the agricultural 
territory your industries, which comprise 
some of the most basic activities, are 
justified in looking forward to a distinct 
revival—Extract from telegram of Eu- 
gene Meyer, jr., managing director War 
Finance Corporation, to gathering of lum- 
bermen. 











facturers do not believe that this year will pro- 
duce a boom or runaway conditions, but with 
a really remarkable building program under 
way practically thruout the country they have 
reasons to expect a good, strong market never- 
theless. There is now greater stabilization in 
the lumber market, and this is giving the public 
more confidence and will result in much work 
being undertaken this year which heretofore 
has been postponed on account of uncertainty 
regarding future developments. The railroads 
look for more business, and are buying lumber 
in order to put their equipment in shape to han- 
dle this expected increase in freight offerings. 
The agricultural situation has improved con- 
siderably during the last few months, and this is 
bound to find strong reflection in the lumber 
trade. Stocks of lumber are small, both in man- 
ufacturers’ and retailers’ hands, and any sur- 
plus that may appear to exist is not real, but 
is confined to a few items only which will move 
more freely in due time. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, was one of the speakers before the Na- 
tional Federation of Construction Industries, 
which organization literally combined its con- 
vention, held at the Drake Hotel this week, with 
that of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Putman urged the construc- 


tion men to promote thru every agency possible 
the thought of home construction, to make the 
public appreciate the value of a home and get 
it to spend its money in building, rather than 
for luxuries. He believed that a central bureau 
should be established to broadcast propaganda 
educating the public in the advantages of home 
owning and in methods of financing home build- 
ing. Mr. Putman also declared that the con- 
struction industry should codperate to put into 
effect fair building codes, under which the pub- 
lie would be protected. He referred particu 
larly to the shells of houses being erected by 
speculative builders, and condemned building 
codes which permitted such construction, 





W. Thornton Estes, of the Estes Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., reported that general busi- 
ness in the South is developing very satisfac- 
torily, and that lumber is benefiting accord- 
ingly. Prospects he judged to be excellent. 
Building thruout the Birmingham territory is 
coming along nicely, and much work will un- 
doubtedly be done this year. 





D. J. Fair, of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., 
Sterling, Kan., said that his State is not worry- 
ing a bit over the coal strike, as its experience 
of a couple of years ago pointed out an effective 
way of overcoming it. The outlook for agri- 
cultural trade in the fall is good, but Mr. Fair 
does not believe that the farmers will undertake 
much building or repair work until they have 
begun to realize on this year’s crops. The rea- 
son is that they sold most of their grain hold- 
ings before the recent price advances occurred, 
and as the prices they received were very low 
they have little money to spend. 


D. D. Rosenberry, of the Winton-Rose Lake 
Sales Co., Gibbs, Idaho, regarded the stock short- 
age at the Inland Empire mills as the only check 
to trade in western pines. Supplies of shop 
and uppers are practically nonexistent, and 
stocks of lowers, generally speaking, are not 
as heavy as seems to be believed. There is an 
insistent demand for factory stock, and retailers 
are buying on a larger scale, but much business 
is undoubtedly held back by the consumers’ 
knowledge of the difficulty of securing certain 
items. Mr. Rosenberry regards the future op- 
timistically and believes that the western pine 
manufacturers will find an eager market for 
their product. 


John H. Carroll, sales manager for the Major- 
Sowers Saw Mill Co., Tallehala, Miss., tho not 
a delegate, attended some of the sessions of 
the American Lumber Congress. He drove up 
from the South in his Packard, via the East, 
where he spent two or three weeks making a 
general survey of business conditions. Hardly 
had he arrived in Chicago before his Packard 
and a Yellow taxi met head on, both cars and 
a street light coming to grief. Mr. Carroll 
miraculously escaped with minor injuries, as did 
his equally lucky companion, Fred Kozak, of the 
Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., Chicago. 


Willis B. Dye, of Thomas J. Dye & Son, 
Kokomo, Ind., president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana, reported that 
business is opening up very satisfactorily in his 
section, and that he has no fears regarding 
the rest of the year. The rural population 
of Howard County is progressive, and, with the 
assurance of receiving fair prices for its farm 
products, is sure to spend a good deal of money 
for improvements. 


A. L. Clark, of Dallas, Tex., president of the 
Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., spoke 
very optimistically regarding the outlook for 
Douglas fir and west Coast forest products gen- 
erally. He said that bookings are increasing 
rapidly, having exceeded production for the last 
two or three weeks. He did not believe this 
to be a temporary flurry, but an indication of 4 
permanent bettering of the market. Trade, he 
felt sure, will increase gradually as building 
is started and farmers can determine what their 
crops will be, and as labor troubles are smoothed 
out. ‘*The country will be saved yet,’’ he re- 
marked. In regard to the export markets for 
Douglas fir he was equally optimistic. Foreign 
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trade is picking up, and while it probably will 
not improve as rapidly as the domestic market, 
he felt sure there is no occasion for worry in 
that connection. Japan will undoubtedly be the 
first country to return to the market on a large 
scale. Australia is increasing her purchases and 
shows every indication of becoming a large cus- 


tomer within the near future. The other for- 
eign markets also show a better tone. 


W. T. Murray, general manager of the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., notes a grati- 
fying increase in the volume of business, and 
believes that a busy year confronts the lumber 


trade. Spring will be busy enough, with the vast 
amount of city building that appears sure to be 
undertaken, but the best business will un- 
doubtedly come in the fall, following the farm- 
ers’ opportunity to convert some of their crops 
into cash, when city trade should be augmented 
by an active country demand. 





The Government and Business 





Something that your president said tonight 
seems to suggest the text of what I might ven- 
ture to call to your attention at this hour in 
the evening and on such an occasion. He 
referred to President Harding as one who did 
not desire an excess of intrusion of govern- 
ment into business; and the President in his 
letter to you has referred to things which he 
hopes you will do yourselves. Mr. Trigg has 
said in commenting upon Mr. Hoover’s re- 
marks, and I observed him as being quoted 
in the press as having remarked, that you 
might have a ‘‘pure food law’’ in the con- 
struction industry if you desired it. Mr. 
Trigg’s commentary is that you clean your 
own house. I hope you will. Even a Hoover 
vacuum cleaner, widely as it is advertised, is 
sometimes not so good as an old fashioned 
broom in the hands of a housekeeper who 
understands the interior of her domestic es- 
tablishment. It is an hour for codperation. 
Business is getting back to bed rock. We 
understand all the differences now between 
hunting customers and prevaricating about 
delivery. There is nothing so certainly over- 
takes antewar theories as postwar facts. 
* * + 


Modern Business Man Must Be Leader 


The business man of today is a leader. He 
can not remain where he is if he does not lead. 
By the very fact that he has won a place of 
responsibility and authority, the community 
looks to him for a higher realization of social 
responsibility. He can not be a master in the 
old sense. He must be a leader in the mod- 
ern sense. He can not say, ‘‘Go, boys.’’ He 
must say, ‘‘Come, boys.’’ And he has to meet 
today not only the responsibilities of his task; 
he must take a stand on public affairs, he 
must be able to analyze and even anticipate 
the existing and possible future relationships 
of public affairs to his own industry; and the 
larger his industry the greater the number its 
points of contact, the larger the area within 
which it operates, the greater must be his 
knowledge. And he must be a leader of men, 
because the human factor in industry is be- 
coming in every phase of it the most impor- 
tant, for he must meet not only the competi- 
tion of his fellow manufacturers, he must 
meet the competition of others who undertake 
to substitute their leadership for his in the 
direction of his men. He must be able to meet 
their philosophies, because he must under- 
stand that the great labor issues of today are 
not founded upon a situation; they are predi- 
cated upon a philosophy. 

Changes in Relations With Government 


If our technical troubles were our only ones, 
the operating executives of industry would 
have their problems greatly reduced, but they 
must meet today a factor that was unknown 
to the business man of fifty years ago, and 
which is one of the outgrowths of the great 
changes that have taken place in our na- 
tional life. I refer to the relationship of 
government to industry. It is worth while 
just to turn back to fundamentals for a 
moment, beeause the danger in this work of 
ours today, with the vast number of facts 
that are thrust upon our attention, is that we 
may go down into them without a guiding 
principle that enables us to find our way, fix 


Extracts from an address presented before 
the joint banquet of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the fourth Amer- 
ican Lumber Congress and the National Fed- 
eration of Construction Industries, held in 
Chicago April 5. 
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the point of our departure, or even with any 
certainty seek a destination, and the greater 
the number of facts, the more complex and 
variable the conditions, the more important 
the principle of direction. A man from Mars 
might think, if he looked over the volume of 
actual and proposed regulation imposed upon 
personal activity and the uses of property, 
that government was created in the United 
States primarily to regulate the business ac- 
tivities of its people. And yet, no govern- 
ment had a clearer purpose than ours; none 
was more distinctly separated from the eco- 
nomic and practical activities of the people; 
and our government, unlike those of Europe, 
was not the source of the citizens’ rights, nor 
of his privileges; it was created by him, not 
he by it. It derived its authority from him, 
not he from it. It is not the source of his 
rights; it merely recognizes his rights. It is 
the instrumentality which he created to pro- 
mote and protect, to perpetuate what he re- 
garded as inalienable rights attaching to the 
individual. 

It would have astonished the fathers of the 
Republic if they could have pictured a na- 
tional legislature that would consider in a 
single term of Congress 25,000 proposals for 
regulation. It is startling. 

* * * 


Must Place Reliance on Legislature 


No wonder the business man _ occasionally 
falters. And yet when we talk about 14,000 
statutes it means that there has been proposed, 
as city ordinances, as State or Federal bills in 
the local legislature, or in Congress, something 
in the neighborhood of 300,000 bills a year. 
This is indeed a rain of law. 

No wonder an attorney-general of the United 
States has recently said, and one of the ablest 
and most studious of the former heads of the 
Department of Justice, that never was there a 
time in the history of the United States when 
it was so important that its citizenship should 
be careful in the selection of its representatives, 
for there was growing evidence on every side 
that greater and greater strain was being placed 
upon the courts and that more and more re- 
liance must be placed upon the legislature. And 
that is a serious condition, gentlemen. 

What has been said about the seriousness 
of the strain placed upon the courts is perhaps 
one of the fundamental reasons for widespread 
attacks upon the judiciary that express them- 
selves in so many ways, and that is a matter 
of fundamental importance to the business men 
of this country, because the judiciary represent 
the last resort of interpretation and proteec- 
tion. 

* * * 


Sound Principles Should Guide Congress 


Well, gentlemen, you do not need a lawyer; 
you need a doctor; the remedy for the condition 
we are at present confronted with is not judi- 
cial, it is legislative. The courts interpret the 
law as they find it. They do not make its policy. 
They may be the victims of it as much as you 
are. It is the legislature that is responsible 
for the economic principle which underlies the 
antitrust acts. There is placed upon the court 
the heavy responsibility of making them work- 
able. I am concerned, gentlemen, I am con- 
cerned as to whether or not the business men 
of the United States are going to undertake 
to secure a reconstruction by Congress and even 
by the States of the unsound and unworkable 
economic theory upon which the antitrust acts 
of so many of our States are now predicated. 

* * * 


I am little irritated about the political tri- 





umphs of ignorance. I am greatly concerned 
about the political desertions of knowledge and 
responsibility. I do not fear that the alley 
may seize the government. I am afraid the 
avenue may desert it. There is little hope for 
the betterment of our principles of legislation, 
unless the business man earries into the great 
committees of Congress his own great body. of 
experience, information and knowledge and lays 
it there at the feet of Congress, and having 
formed in his industry a collective judgment as 
to its necessity, he not only presents it with 
all the force of his judgment, but he undertakes 
to make it acceptable with all the force of his 
will. It is one thing to convince Congress; it 
is another thing to persuade it, but business 
men, until they have a collective opinion of their 
own, are in no position to convince or per- 
suade. 
* ~ * 

The great changes that have taken place in 
our modes of production and distribution in all 
our industries, in business, in transportation, in 
processes of business movement, in all those de- 
tails, are familiar to you, and so unfamiliar to 
many of your fellow citizens that, as the simpler 
processes of past business have evolved into this 
highly complex structure, they have lost touch 
with the minds of many of the people in differ- 
ent sections of the country who, because they 
do not understand your method of operation, 
are inclined to look with suspicion upon it; 
and the lack of understanding and lack of 
sympathy and lack of familiarity with business 
processes is easily turned into suspicion. 

* * * 


Must Learn to Think as Nation 


Then we find *** a movement to increase the 
power of the Federal government and earry it 
into local government until it shall exert from 
Washington the police power of the States 
and enter even upon the qualifications of the 
elector, while to the national Government is to 
be extended ever larger power of sumptuary 
legislation. 

Now that is a serious thing; and gentlemen, 
it is not cured by any change in mere political 
administration. It is a thing apart from par- 
ties. It expresses itself in group movements 
and sectional movements and bloe movements. 
It was not contemplated in our theory of gov- 
ernment and it may test it to its very foundation 
if it continues to intrude, and the cure is only 
in enlightenment. It is in every business man 
making himself a missionary of good under- 
standing to those who are less well informed 
upon the processes of business, until there shall 
come home to all of our people a realization 
of the fact that mere complexity is not a cause 
for suspicion; that it is the inevitable result 
of an interdependent civilization, which is de- 
veloped from the few great industries into an 
enormous body of specialists, and that, how- 
ever complex and intricate these processes may 
be, they are in business and in industry, in 
commerce, just as honest, just as sincere and far 
more serviceable than the simpler processes 
which they have succeeded. 

We need national sanitation. We need the 
removal of this suspicion between regions, sec- 
tions and groups, between country and city, 
between agriculture and industry, until we come 
to regard ourselves as a single and a unit na- 
tion with one body of principles and with one 
set of general interests.*** 

This government that was founded by the peo- 
ple to protect and advance their rights, is not 
a principal, it is an agency; and nothing could 
be more significant of the dangerous tenden- 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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BUYS SEVENTY-FIVE WOOD HULLS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., April 1.—Thru the sale of 
all the wood hulls on the Pacific coast, the own 
ership of the Lake Union ‘‘fleet,’’ passes this 
week from the Shipping Board to the Barde 
Industrial Co., of San Francisco. Seventy-five 
hulls are included in the deal, there being 
forty-three in Lake Union; eighteen at the 


In addition to Mr. Clum, the entries for the 
course are: 


Frank N. Blagen, Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash.; W. T. Manthey, Crossett Western 
Lumber Co., Wauna, Ore.; Russell ,ordeaux, 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Bordeaux, Wash. : 
R. Schwerdtmann, Oregon Box & Manufacturing 
Co., Portland, Ore.; William Knapp, Canyon Lum- 
ber Co., Everett, Wash.; Walter L. Finn, Weyer 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett; Anthony Oliver, 
Western Cooperage Co., Portland; R. A. Pullar, 
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Airplane View of Forty-three Wood Ships at Lake Union Sold by the Shipping Board 


Oakland Estuary, opposite San Francisco, and 
fourteen at the Shipping Board’s moorings near 
Portland, Ore. On Friday the Lake Union hulls 
went formally into the possession of L. B. Barde, 
as resident partner of the Barde Industrial Co. 
They include ships of the Ferris type, Allen 
type, and Grays Harbor type, the last named 
having been planned by Ted Geary, of Seattle. 
In each of the hulls there is a total of about 
1,650,000 feet of lumber, including flitches, of 
No. 1 and better common; ceiling, shelving, 
clamps and beams of select common; planking 
of No. 4 and better common; and decking, ver- 
tical grain, of No. 2 clear and better. The 
grand total of lumber in the forty-three hulls is 
approximately 79,200,000 feet, which just about 
equals last week’s cut at the 134 fir mills report- 
ing to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion—their total being 79,411,306 feet. The 
contract price on each of the hulls was close to 
$400,000, so that the total cost of the forty- 


three ships was not far from $17,200,000. The 
price paid by the Barde Industrial Co. was 
$1,800 for each hull, or a total of $77,400. Mr. 


Barde says none of the hulls will be junked. On 
the contrary, he believes they will all find sale 
as soon as business conditions improve. 


DIGS IN $0 “SUPE” CAN ATTEND COURSE 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 1.—This week William 
©. McMaster, vice president of the. John Me 
Master Shingle Co., operating mills at Kenmore 
and Marysville, Wash., is giving a_ practical 
demonstration of his belief in ‘‘higher eduea- 
tion’’ for the men engaged in the industry. He 
has quit the office in Seattle and has gone ac- 
tively to work at the Marysville plant, in order 
that F. M. Clum, superintendent, may attend 
the dry kiln instruction course given by the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Weyerhaeuser 
Mill B, Everett. While Mr. McMaster is again 
getting in his hand at his old job of shingle 
weaving, Mr. Clum is absorbing the new ideas 
imparted under the direction of the Forest 
Service, 


Parker Lumber & Box Co., Everett; James R. 
Turner, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash.; John G, Clem, Walton Lumber Co., 
Everett; William KE. DeSaulniers, Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham; Arthur Lahey, Snoqual- 
mie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. ; 
A. L. Long, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqual- 
mie Falls; B. A. Newins, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore.; C. W. Gould, United States 
Forest Service, Portland, Ore.; Charles O’Toole, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett. 


(MRA ABAE, 


LABORATORY’S DECENNIAL RECORD 


‘*A Decennial Record’? is the modest sub- 
title of a handsome brochure issued by the De- 
cennial Celebration Committee as its last act 
in connection with the celebration at the Forest 
Products Laboratory in July, 1920. The major 
part of the book consists of a historical resumé 
of the laboratory’s development, together with 
an outline of its facilities, equipment and work. 
Part II contains a report of the proceedings 
of the celebration. 

The impression left after even a reading of 
the book is that the establishing of the labora- 
tory marks an era in lumbering and woodswork- 
ing history, and there is a great deal that is 
inspiring in the efforts of the pioneers to whom 
credit is due for securing the institution and 
to the other workers who have striven to make it 
serviceable in behalf of the lumber industry 
and the public. 

Krom a modest tho significant beginning the 
Forest Products Laboratory has developed into 
an institution to which the lumber industry and 
users of wood habitually look for the solution 
of many difficult problems. The ‘‘ Decennial 
Reeord’’ touches briefly upon some of the labo- 
ratory ’s work, and a few illustrations are given 
to suggest its value as an agency in promoting 
forest conservation. However, the economies 
effected in the utilization of wood as a result 
of its research and experiments in wood utiliza- 
tion undoubtedly mount into millions of dol- 
lars; and yet in a brief ten years the institu- 
tion may be said to have only made a good start 
on its career of useful public service. 


LOW RATE ON COMMONS— HIGH ON UPPERS 


SEATTLE, WasuH., April 1—A new idea as to 
freight rates on fir is arousing considerable in- 
terest in western Washington, because of a be 
lief that the plan, if adopted, would not distur} 
the market for uppers and would tend to place 
common on a competitive basis with southern 
pine. The suggestion, which is said to have 
originated with prominent railroad officials, is 
simple. It is merely that the present rate, say 73 
cents to Chicago, be abandoned, and in its stead 
that there be a higher rate on upper grades 
and a correspondingly lower rate on common. 
If this plan were adopted, it is urged that the 
railroads would secure largely increased business 
at practically the same figure as the 73-cent 
rate, and that the lumbermen would continue to 
sell uppers and also take on a largely increased 
volume of common, which has always involved 
a serious marketing problem. 

There have been some interesting develoy- 
ments since Jan. 1, 1919. At that time, under 
Rail B list, No. 2 vertical grain flooring was 
at $39, list price, and 2x4-16 was $19.50. To 
day the mills are getting $46 or more for No, 2 
vertical grain flooring, an increase of $7; while 
they receive $11.50, or a decrease of $8, for 
2x4’s. When Rail B list was issued, No. 2 ver- 
tical grain flooring was worth about twice as 
much as dimension; but today the relation has 
been so greatly disturbed and distorted as to 
make flooring worth about four times as much 
as dimension, 

It is contended that higher rates on uppers 
and lower rates on common would tend to re 
store the equilibrium; at any rate that uppers 
could stand a substantial increase in market 
price, and that common would greatly enlarge 
its field if it were able to make headway against 
competitive woods. 


LOGGERS’ PROBLEMS EASING UP 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., April 1—In the language 
of the vernal poet, ‘‘Spring has came,’’ and 
with it a degree of relief of logging operators 
that makes all the old-timers beam with joy. 
They have been coping with conditions that no 
body outside of the industry understands and 
few within it appreciate. One of the monst- 
widely known operators in the Puget Sound re- 
gion voiced his feelings in this respect today. 
Ordinarily, he said, his concern did not try to 
buck Mother Nature during the winter, but this 
year sent its men into the woods at the open- 
ing of the year, with the plan of keeping regular 
customers supplied with logs. This move was 
made because of the prevailing log shortage, 
since the old year went out with practically no 
log supply in the water. 

The story since the first of the year has been 
an unbroken tale of grief. There has been all 
kinds of trouble in getting logs out, the usual 
obstacles being deep snow, frozen water pipes 
and slides. In one instance the men were set 
to work digging out two feet of ice and snow 
in order to clear the way for a temporary track, 
and in numberless cases valuable time was lost 
in efforts to thaw out pipes on donkey engines. 
In February a leading concern running a full 
crew was able to put in only nine and a half 
working days, and with other companies the 
total was even lower. Nevertheless the expense 
piled up. 

Loggers are constantly reminded that the cost 
of operation increases with the elevation; also 
that the higher the stand the lower the grade 
of timber. Since logging is steadily withdraw- 
ing from the lowlands and going into the hills, 
there is an equal decline in quality and the per- 
centage of No. 1 logs is gradually dropping, 
with a corresponding increase in the volume of 
low-grade logs. This tendency has been re 
marked in the up-Sound district, of which 
Olympia is the center, where loggers hive been 
selling No. 1 logs at $24, but in some instances 
have made concessions of $2 on No. 2s and 
$1 on No. 3s, lowering the prices respectively 
to $15 and $11. 

But March has gone out traditionally lamb- 
like, and spring is here, with favorable weather 
for logging, and the prospect of a steady in- 
crease in the output. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT SALESMEN’S COURSE 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., April 1.—Ten days ago R. 8. 
Whiting, secretary of the shingle branch, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, brought to 
Seattle a suggestion that in order to promote 
the sale of red cedar shingles there be estab- 
lished a correspondence course for shingle sales- 
men, 

Today Mr. Whiting returns from a scouting 
expedition into British Columbia to find that 
during his absence practically every lumberman 
in the city has indorsed his suggestion; that 
three distinct clubs representing manufacturers 
and wholesalers of shingles, and manufacturers 
and wholesalers of lumber, have taken prelim- 
inary steps to back such a course for salesmen; 
also that the idea has been carried to Everett, 
Wash., where it has likewise received universal 
support; that in the midst of the discussion 
there have been numerous citations and quota- 
tions from ‘*The Salesman’s Handbook, Pa- 
«ifie Coast Lumber,’’ the only work on the sub- 
ject extant, from the able pen of Wales Bryden, 
now Pacific coast representative of the Babeock- 
Angell Lumber Co., and that this lumberman’s 
classie has been set forward as the model for a 
text book on the subject; and finally Mr. Whit- 
ing brings home with him the equally enthu- 
siastie indorsement of Canadian shingle manu- 
facturers, thru the Shingle Agency of British 
“olumbia, Fred H. Lamar, secretary-manager. 


Shingle Men Voice Approval 


At Wednesday’s luncheon of shingle manu- 
facturers and wholesalers the subject was ‘‘Cor- 
respondence Course and Shingle Helps for Shin- 
gle Salesmen.’’ The chairman was Sherman 
L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & Fir 
Products Co., who had set forth in the announce- 
ment that the proposed correspondence course 
was ‘‘not just an idea, but something we are 
actually working on; we want ideas and advice, 
and incidentally will have something of real 
interest.’’ As preliminary to the main discus- 
sion the chairman introduced William Bristow, 
who had just completed a tour of four and a 
half months, as the representative of the Mu- 
tual Timber Mills. ‘‘I have been from the 
top of Maine to the bottom of Florida,’’ said 
Mr. Bristow, ‘‘and I’m telling you that if you 
don’t change your methods, you’ll never get 
unywhere.’’ In the discussion that followed 
there was a lively interchange of views, those 
taking part being C. C. Stanton, A. J. Wartes, 
Donald H. Clark, Arthur Beven, Bert Geiser, 
and Irland Davis. 


Wholesalers Take Idea to Everett 


Numerous lumber wholesalers attended the 
shingle meeting, and reminded everybody pres- 
ent that Ted Connor, of Connor & Bailey, has 
invited the ‘‘Seattle bunch’’ to go to Everett 
the following day as guests of P. H. Olwell, 
Dean Carpenter and himself. At 1 o’clock 
Thursday more than forty wholesalers had ar- 
rived at the beautiful grounds of the Everett 
Golf & Country Club, and a little later assem- 
bled in the dining room. ‘‘Ted’’ showed the 
manner of host he was by calling every guest 
hy name and introducing him to the crowd. It 
Was a merry party, with stories, songs and in- 
strumental musie. 

At the serious part of the session, Ted intro- 
duced ‘‘Sherm’’ Johnson, who told about the pro- 
posed correspondence course. There were many 
speeches, Among those who stated their views 
were Clyde Walton, Harry I. Worth, C. C. 
Bronson, P. H. Olwell, W. H. Oliver, C. V. 
(rray, Ed H. Luke, M. H. Williams, and J. F. 
Jacobsen. W. M. Beebe, of the Burton-Beebe 
Lumber Co., told of his actual experience with 
Just such a school as that proposed while he was 
in the South, and he supported the idea as well 
worth while. At the close of the discussion 
Mr. Johnson was appointed a committee of 
one to present the matter in its tentative shape 
to the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club. 


Manufacturers Favor the Plan 


Ed R. Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber Co., was in 
the chair as president of the Seattle Lumber- 
men’s Club on Friday. More than a score of 
manufacturers were present, including R. W. 


Condon, of the Puget Mill Co.; B. R. Lewis, 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., and Alvin 
Schwager, of the Nettleton Lumber Co. When 
Mr. Johnson presented his report of the Everett 
meeting the manufacturers entered into a round- 
table discussion of the many aspects of the 
plan. ‘‘It’s a good thing,’’ they concluded. 
On motion, Mr. Johnson was appointed a com- 
mittee of one with power to act in the matter of 
getting the correspondence course into prelim- 
inary shape. 


Pointers from the Bryden Book 


During the last week Mr. Wales Bryden has 
probably been more widely quoted than anyone 
else connected with the lumber industry in the 
Puget Sound region. A few random paragraphs 
from his ‘‘Salesman’s Handbook’’ are: 


To be able to sell lumber intelligently one must 
know the need of the buyer and the adaptability 
of his wood and his grade to that need. Experi- 
ence is the only accredited instructor in this sub- 
ject; but experience, unless supported by interest 
and a desire to learn, accomplishes little or noth- 
ing. A salesman who is not sufficiently interested 
in his work to study and learn all there is to know 
about the commodity he sells is bound to be a 
failure, if he is not one already. Intelligent sell- 
ing means satisfied customers; satisfied customers 
mean increased sales, and increased sales mean 
larger pay checks. 

There is probably no manufacturing business in 
the world in which so large a percentage of the 
output can be termed a byproduct as in the pro- 
duction of west Coast lumber. In the average 
sawmill operation 70 percent of the total product 
is sold in normal times at less than cost. This 
leaves the remaining 30 percent to absorb the loss 
on the byproduct and to produce a net profit on 
the operation. Generally stated, all grades lower 
than No. 3 clear are byproducts, with the excep- 
tion of timbers longer than forty feet. 


“Uppers” refer to all grades, No. 3 clear and 
higher. “Common” covers all grades lower than 


a 


No. 3 clear. Upper grades are taken from the outer 
portion of the log, and the percentage of clear 
lumber generally varies directly with the diam- 
eter of the log. Common items are cut after the 
clear is removed, and, generally speaking, the closer 
the saw approaches the pith the coarser the grade 
of lumber produced. 


The Bryden book does not deal with shingles. 
It will be noted that when Mr. Whiting, after 
his tour of the conventions, came home with his 
idea, he sought to apply it to shingle salesmen. 
The ‘‘correspondence course’’ seems now to 
have jumped completely out of Mr. Whiting’s 
bounds, and to be enveloping the entire industry. 
Possibly, the secretary of the shingle branch 
will have some difficulty in confining the plan 
to the branch of the industry in which he is in- 
terested, even if he desires to do so. 


IMMENSE LOG SAWED IN ABERDEEN MILL 


ABERDEEN, WASH., April 1.—The Donovan 
Lumber Co., of this city is running two shifts 
cutting 350,000 feet a day. It caters to both 
rail and cargo markets, and during last year a 
large part of its product was shipped to Cali- 
fornia. The company operates a motor ship 
plying between Aberdeen and California, which 
is named the M. S. William Donovan for the 
president of the concern. 

The accompanying cut shows a record break- 
ing log, which was sawed in the Donovan mill a 
few weeks ago. This is an old growth yellow 
fir log, 32 feet long and 135 inches in diameter. 
It contains 34,848 feet board measure of lum- 
ber and it took an hour to saw it. As a rule 
logs of this size and age are very hard to handle 
and considered unprofitable to cut, but the log 
in question was sound and round and it was pos- 
sible to saw it to excellent advantage. 














Old growth yellow fir log, 135 inches in diameter, 32 feet long, sawed in Donovan Lumber Co.’s mill 
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AN INTERESTING REDWOOD EXHIBIT 


One of the most interesting exhibits at the 
‘‘Own Your Home Exposition,’’ held at the 
Coliseum in Chicago, March 25 to April 1, in 
clusive, was that presented by The Pacific Lum- 
ber Company of Illinois, showing perhaps for 
the first time what the lumber manufacturer 
offers for public information concerning his 
product. It was in the form of an exhibit of 
material, printed matter and motion pictures, 
showing how the various materials exhibited 
were produced. At this exhibit, a reproduction 
of which accompanies this story, space was re- 
served to accommodate seats for a considerable 
number of visitors within the enclosure. At all 





times, afternoons and evenings, the aisle out- 
side was filled with people standing viewing The 
Pacific Lumber Co.’s moving pictures, entitled 
‘“Scotia, The Home of Redwood.’’ 

This exhibit is of particular interest to the 
retail lamberman, inasmuch as it is an example 
of the utilization of the most modern methods 
of reaching the prospective home builder at the 
exact moment when his mind is set on home 
building. 

Retail lumber dealers should be interested in 
this phase of The Pacifie Lumber Co.’s activi- 
ties to increase the demand for its product 
among those who can buy California redwood 


only thru the retail lumber yards. 

During the week the moving pictures were 
given about forty different showings and more 
than 10,000 prospective home builders visited 
this booth alone. 

A special booklet on California redwood for 
home building was prepared for this exhibit 
and distributed to all visitors to the booth. 

This exhibit is the second of this kind that 
The Pacific Lumber Co. has made so far this 
year, the first being in Kansas City, Mo. A 
similar exhibit will be made in New York City 
at the ‘‘Own Your Home Exposition,’’ which 
will be held there April 22 to 29, inclusive. 





EXHIBIT OF THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. OF ILLINOIS AT OWN YOUR HOME EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, MARCH 25-APRIL 1 





MAN POWER IN THE MILL 


[By F. H. Oliphant, Industrial Engineer, Berkeley, Calif. ] 


Human energy, the vital force in all business, 
received but scant consideration from the old- 
time loggers and lumbermen, and their suc- 
cessors of the present day have not yet awakened 
to its possibilities. From the log chute to the 
sorting table, the mechanical equipment of lum- 
ber mills is planned to salvage every bit of 
lumber from the log, but aside from that me- 
chanical efficiency the waste in labor energy is 
out of reason compared with results secured 
in other lines of industry. 

Human energy, mental and physical—man 
power—is the most important as well as the 
most volatile and erratic force in manufac- 
turing. The capacity of machinery and equip- 
ment is definite and controllable, but the pro- 
ductive capacity of man depends upon intelli- 
gence, knowledge of what is expected of him 
and how to do it, combined with the inelina- 
tion to maintain exertion. Satisfactory results 
in handling men can be secured only by means 
of an effective organization, with the lines of 
responsibility and authority clearly defined, and 
by the determination of standards of work or 
output expected from each department, gang 


w 


or man, with coneise instructions how to ac- 
complish standard results, 


How Production Costs Can Be Reduced 


sy intelligent planning, production costs can 
be materially reduced in the average lumber mill, 
or the output increased proportionately with- 
out additional expense for labor or overhead. 
Many operations can be cheapened by slight 
changes in personnel or equipment, or in rela- 
tion to other operations. Improvement can be 
secured in any plant by mapping the volume 
and flow of production thru all departments, 
thus showing clearly the points of congestion 
or weakness, and then working out with the 
foremen the responsibility for each to maintain 
the expected volume passing steadily thru his 
department. Mutual agreement of this nature 
among foremen develops intelligent teamwork 
and gets each one up on his toes to keep pace 
with the others. Also, friendly competition 
awakens interest and stimulates a foreman to 
study ways and means to get better results with 
less cost. Standards of production should be 
based upon machine capacity, and where it 


is determined that too many men are employed 
in a department the difficulties should be studied 
until remedies are found. 

In some departments of large mills the em- 
ployees are too many in number for the foreman 
to oversee satisfactorily without help. The 
force in these departments should be arranged 
in logical working units, under the direct super- 
vision of leaders or boss workmen who are re- 
sponsible to the foreman. This can be arranged 
by breaking up the work into operations and 
allotting these operations to crews, and then 
designating for each crew a working boss who 
is to be responsible for results according to 
standards of work set for control purposes. For 
example, each sawyer to control his crew up 
to the edger, each edger man to control his 
helpers up to the trimmer etc., the same idea 
to be carried out on the sorting chain and all 
thru the plant and yard, even the roustabout 
and clean-up gangs to be under working bosses 
responsible to department foremen. 

This question of adequate supervision, and 
the effect it has upon the volume and quality 
of output, is of prime importance in the han- 
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dling of men. Very often an experienced, fast 
workman can perform more work without assist- 
anee than he can perform with helpers, for help- 
ers require supervision and direction that inter- 
feres with the fast workman himself and dimin- 
ishes his output. On the other hand, in some 
classes of work the volume of output of gangs 
or crews will diminish in the ratio that the 
foreman or boss allows handwork by himself to 
interfere with supervision and direction over his 
men, or where the number of men under one 
foreman or boss is so great that proper super- 
vision can not be given. There is a sane bal- 
ance between these two points, and that balance 
should be intelligently determined by the man- 
agement and not left to the individual prefer- 
ences of subordinates. 

Even in the case of well planned departments 
waste may result, because sometimes the shifts 
work too long under physical and mental strain, 
and the machinery is taxed too greatly under 
steady use to permit of proper care of repairs, 
with the result that the overworked men grow 
worn out and careless or indifferent, causing 
breaks or stoppages that consume time. Short- 
er shifts would allow the millwright gang time 
to keep the machinery in condition to run con- 
tinuously during working hours, and men with 
opportunity to recuperate mental and physical 
energy are in better spirits for work and are 
less apt to cause costly mistakes. 


DEVELOPING LARGE STORAGE FACILITIES 


Newark, N. J., April 3—The Manufactur- 
ers’ Development Co., of which George Cham- 
bers, of the Kendall Lumber Co., is president, 
is developing a large tract of twenty acres in 
the very heart of the Port Newark area, on 
property which three years ago appeared as 
hopeless swamp land. Today the entire prop- 
erty has been filled in and already three lumber 
establishments are doing business on the site. 
The city has started the work of installing 
streets and sewers. There are 4,000 feet of 
railroad siding already put down, sheds have 
been erected and in these one hundred carloads 
of lumber have been stored. 


Mr. Chambers says the development is 
destined to revolutionize the handling of large 
cargoes of lumber from the West. When com- 
pleted the sheds will have a capacity of 50,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. The site is one-quarter 
of a mile from the Port Newark terminal, which 
the Government developed during the war at an 
outlay variously estimated from $50,000,000 to 
$70,000,000. 


‘“Tt is an ideal place for the storage of large 
cargoes,’’ Mr. Chambers explained. This ap- 
plies especially to heavy timbers. When it is 
considered that there are something like $15,- 
000,000 in large building enterprises now under 


way within the city limits of Newark, the ad- 
vantages of having large storage facilities for 
lumber are obvious. The Manufacturers’ De- 
velopment Co. is going to do its part in having 
lumber stored and ready for call. The property 
is situated on the main freight line of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, and also abuts the Le- 
high railroad, and eventually the Development 
company plans to install 10,000 feet of railroad 
siding. 

There are now approximately one hundred 
earloads of lumber stored for several large firms, 
including the Willapa Lumber Co., and the 
United States Lumber Co. The yard is con- 
venient to any part of Newark and if the own- 
ers of the stored lumber desire its delivery in 
any town in northern New Jersey the question 
of transferring it is one of only a few hours. 
The property borders on South, Adams, Thomas 
and Pacific streets and is less than two miles 
from Broad and Market streets, Newark. 


Officers of the Manufacturers’ Development 
Co., beside Mr. Chambers, are Elmer Ross, of 
the National Box & Lumber Co., seeretary and 
treasurer, and Jacob Schneider, a realty oper- 
ator of Newark, vice president. 


The plants of the Whittier Lumber & Mill- 
work Co., National Box & Lumber Co., and 
Newark Woodworking Co., are also located on 
the site. 





INDEMNITY EXCHANGE IN ANNUAL 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 1—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange held yesterday there were 
present 166 members by person or by proxy. 
The officers and trustees were reélected unani- 
mously, as has been the course followed by the 
exchange since its inception. Only a few 
changes have taken place since 1903, due to 
death or to business reasons. 

In submitting his annual report James H. 
deVeuve, attorney-in-fact, brought out the point 
that Aug. 29, 1921, the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange had completed its nineteenth year of 
successful business, Mr. deVeuve’s report con- 
tinued: 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange has 
clearly demonstrated that the judgment of the 
first eleven subscribers was sound, and that the 
plants of lumber manufacturers could be written 
profitably thru interinsurance at rates consider- 
ably lower than must be charged by the stock com- 
panies operating on the agency plan. At the out- 
set it was thought to be a wise thing to incorporate 
the exchange in order to give it a proper business 
standing and to endow the board of trustees with 
the full authority exercised by the boards of other 
organizations as representatives of the subscribers. 

The exchange now has 326 subscribers, a list of 
which may be found on the policies. It has paid 
out in losses to its members from the beginning of 
its operations $3,579,421.54, which has been re- 
duced $2,483,049.13 by payments from companies 
reinsuring in the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change, leaving net losses of $1,146,372.41. By 
the system of reinsurance which has obtained since 
the beginning of this organization the net lines of 
the organization are averaged to afford safety in 
liability commitments. It may be said here that 
the members participating in the benefits of the 
large gross lines written by the Lumbermen’s In- 
demnity Exchange have been materially benefited 
by the saving of time and the incurring of expense 
in the adjustment of their claims by reason of the 
fact that where a preponderance of the line car- 
ried by a claimant rested in the hands of this office 
the representative of this office has had control of 
the adjustment of such claim. 


Mr. deVeuve stated that there had been so 
many letters from claimants commending the 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange for its 
promptness and fairness in settling and paying 
claims that the publishing in detail of such 
communications would not be permissible in an 
ordinary report. Mr. deVeuve further showed 
that the affairs of the organization were in a 
sound and healthy condition, saying: 


Taking into consideration the extraordinary de- 
flation of values the business of the exchange is 
showing a healthy growth. Our membership has 
increased during the last three years from 269 to 
326, and in view of the fact that general business 
is now on an upward trend, all of our members hav- 
ing reduced their insurance to conform with pres- 
ent day prices and the value of existing stocks, 
we may confidently look forward to a substantial 
increase in business as the plants gradually assume 
normal operations and build their stock up to the 
customary volume. 





JAMES H. DE VEUVE, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Reélected Attorney-in-Fact 


Inspectors for our office have been increased un- 
til at the present time we have in the field eight 
men whose duty it is constantly to supervise the 
plants of the members of this organization, making 
inspections not only for the purpose of improving 
the moral hazard, if possible, but for the purpose 
of advising and aiding in any way possible the 
members of the organization in the upkeep, care 
and improvement of their properties from a fire 
insurance engineering standpoint. 


Mr. deVeuve used this language in referring 
to Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma: 

The ‘attorney-in-fact desires to express his ap- 
preciation for the aid and assistance given him dur- 
ing the last years by the board of trustees. Presi- 
dent Griggs, who has been president of this organi- 
zation since its inception, has been a tower of 
strength to this company and it may be said that 
every member of the board of trustees is equally 
diligent and active in their supervision, support 
and advancement of the organization. 

The members of the exchange expressed their 
appreciation of the officers and trustees by a 
unanimous commendatory vote. 


One of the points developed in the discussion 
of the affairs of the exchange was that sub- 
stantially 90 percent of its business was with 
establishments on the Pacifie coast—one of the 
officers remarking, ‘‘It is a big factor in our 
favor that so large a proportion of business is 
actually within telephone call of headquarters.’’ 


It was stated that this aspect of the business 
had been noted by Frank Burns, who is the 
eastern representative of the exchange with 
offices in Chicago, as setting forth the confi- 
dence of the membership in the ability of their 
own people to conduct the affairs of the organ- 
ization in a proper and satisfactory manner. 
Mr. Burns has had many years’ experience in 
interinsurance, and is well and favorably known 
by eastern lumbermen. 

The officers of the exchange are: 

President—B. G. Griggs. 

Vice president—F. H. Jackson. 

Treasurer—C, C. Bronson. 

Secretary—J. E. Bratnober. 


Assistant secretary, manager and attorney-in- 
fact—James H. deVeuve. 


Assistant manager and deputy attorney-in-fact— 
Earl deVeuve, L. R. Rehkopf. 
The members of the board of trustees are: 


E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., Clear Lake, Wash.; J. E. Bratnober, Allen & 
Nelson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash.; C. C. Bronson, 


Day Lumber Co., Seattle; J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle; O. M. Clark, Clark 
& Wilson Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; E. W. Ham- 
ber, British Columbia Mills & Trading Co. (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, B. C.; W. Y. Kellogg, California Door 
Co., Oakland, Calif.; Ed R. Hogg, Atlas Lumber 
Co., Seattle; Ralph H. Burnside, Willapa Lumber 
Co., Portland; H. W. Stuchell, Eclipse Mill Co., 
Everett, Wash.; A. L. Paine, National Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 


Pe aaaeeeanaaeaaaaaaaa 


USES WIRELESS AND RADIOPHONE 


JOHNS Woop, Micu., April 2.—The Kreetan 
Co., which is located on Drummond Island here, 
has for some time been using a wireless set to 
speed up communication. By means of the wire- 
less radiograms are sent to Cheboygan, Mich., 
where the company has a man employed to re- 
ceive these radiograms and deliver them to the 
telegraph office for further transmission. This 
enables the Kreetan Co. to know just where its 
boats are and also helps considerably in ex- 
pediting lumber shipments. The members of 
the longshoremen’s union live on the opposite 
side from the mill and if it were not for the 
wireless, considerable time would be lost in 
rounding longshoremen up after the arrival of 
the boats. However, by the use of the wireless 
the company is able to figure out within an 
hour when boats will be due and can take the 
necessary steps to get the longshoremen on hand 
at the time. The company also has a radio- 
phone receiving set on which it receives the 
various stock market reports from New York 
and Pittsburgh and in the evenings and on 
Sunday, this set is also used to receive music. 
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Carolina Piners Support National Advertismg— 
Georgia Office—Plan Roofer Grades 


May Open 


NorFotkK, Va., April 3.—The thirty-third 
annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation was held here last Thursday at the 
Monticello Hotel. The meeting was called to 
order by President G. L. Hume with about 125 
persons in attendance. 

President Hume submitted no prepared address 
but in a short talk touched briefly on activities of 
the association, its accomplishments, and aims, 
thanked the members for the hearty codpera- 
tion given him, and at the same time urged 
similar codperation for his successor. 

Secretary Vaughan Camp _ reviewed the 
strained situation of the last year and how it 
had adversely affected business, but declared 
that somehow or other North Carolina pine 
mills had weathered the storm and now, with 
the worst of the depression behind them, could 
look forward to a rosy future. Stocks on hand 
in the mills and in retail yards, he said, are far 
below normal, Production in the United States 
has fallen off 25 to 30 percent with no prospect 
of it ever returning to the peak attained in 
1914, and building permits and prospects for 
building are more encouraging than they have 
been for a number of years. With labor and 
stumpage costs returning to somewhere near 
normal and with demand improving, especially 
during the last three weeks, there is every rea- 
son to look forward to a very active future. 

Mr. Camp then went into a lengthy discussion 
of the association’s activities, reviewing each 
of its departments and the work it has done for 
the benefit of the members. He declared that 
he believed the efforts that were made to induce 
the air drying mills of Georgia and Alabama 
to become members of the association are be- 
vinning to bear fruit and with this in view the 
ussociation’s officers have been considering the 
installation of a branch office at Macon, Ga., 
for the service of these mills. 

Speaking of costs and statistics, he declared 
that the average cost for 1920, exclusive of 
stumpage, was $32.75, and for 1921, $20.56, 
showing a reduction of $12.19 a thousand feet 
or 37 pereent. He declared that statistics of 
this kind would be more valuable if the asso- 
ciation members would coéperate in sending in 
their reports. 

He touched upon the work of the legal de 
partment in charge of Judge Spruill; the traffic 
department, the revenue from this having greatly 
exceeded that of the previous year and also sav 
ing members who availed themselves of its 
services over $4,100. 


The financial situation of the association is 
very much better than that which prevailed a 
year ago, and it is believed that the association 
will be entirely out of debt within another sixty 
days. 

In conclusion, Secretary Camp said that the 
keynote to the present situation, not only of the 
lumber business, but of general business as well, 
is optimism. Referring briefly to the worldwide 
situation, he said: 

The adverse conditions are negligible, whereas 
the favorable signs of business revival are ever 
increasing. We need not think, however, that 
prosperity is to be forced down our throats. If we 
are to have prosperity we must make it ourselves, 
and we must think it, live it and talk it. Let our 
slogan for the coming year, then, be ‘Optimism’ 
and the reward will be unfailing both financially 
and spiritually. 

Cost and Values Committee Report 

The report of the cost and values committee 
submitted by W. B. Roper, chairman, deplored 
the fact that the number of members report- 
ing has fallen cff and that necessarily these re- 
ports are not as valuable as they would be were 








GILBERT HUME, 
Suffolk, Va. ; 
Elected Vice President 
for Virginia 


J. ROSS MeNEAL, 
Norfolk, Va. ; 
Elected President of 
the Association 
every member to do his part. Manufacturing 
costs of the association for+1921, by months, 
and for five years, are as follows: 


over in length, average 8 inches wide, not less 
than 60 percent of each board to cut or rip, 
or both, clear pieces at least 3 inches by 4 feet 
or 6 inches by 3 feet. If any board has a thin 
place, this thin part to be considered a defect.’’ 
The rule was unanimously adopted. No change 
was made in No. 2 shop grade. 

The inspection committee reported it would 
be unwise to adopt a molding book at this time 
to replace the National book and this sugges. 
tion was followed. 


Report of Legislative Committee 


The committee on legislation made by Chair 
man Guy I. Buell reviewed the important legis 
lative matters that had been considered by it 
during the fiseal year, among them several for 
estry bills that had been considered by the 
United States Congress, and the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the hardwood case, known 
as the ‘‘Open Competition Plan.’’ The latter 
was given very careful attention by the com 
mittee. The association’s activities have been 
and will be conducted under the law and its 
usefulness will not be impaired. Mention was 
also made tegarding the income tax laws as 
affecting lumber companies and the activities of 
the committee in this respect. Other matters 
were referred to, which the general counsel of the 
association has attended to. 


The president then introduced Theodore H. 
Price, editor of Commerte & Finance, New York 
City, who took for his topic ‘‘Spring Hope.’’ 
Mr. Price stressed the fact that lumbermen 
ought to take part actively in political cam- 
paigns and especially those in their respective 
territories, for in the past it has been their 
lack of attention to these matters that has 
led legislators to place upon the statute books 
legislation which does not favor the lumbermen. 
He said that ‘‘without Government and good 
laws capably enforced by intelligent and self- 
respecting officials the entire structure of civil- 
ization would collapse. *** The business men 
of the country *** are the one class who com- 
plain most loudly and bitterly of the Govern- 
ment while contemptuously refusing to take a 
hand in its administration until it becomes so 
bad that they are forced to sporadic attempts 
to reform it in self protection.’’ Mr. Price 
touched upon the greatest barrier or obstacle 
to better business, blaming the removal of capi 
tal, or rather the expenditure of capital for tax 
free securities, for the hampering of business 
men, and citing this as 
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The affairs of the emergency bureau, the work Sas een Pen ppt a reason why there 
thie mae , » 1a > aAagannint? ota os' resse um- ‘ 2as are 
of whic h was turned over to the association Rough Lumber Rough Lumber Dressed Lumber ber Ex- Average should be an adjustment 
about three years ago, have been definitely dis No. of Feetage (B. M.) Exclusive of Feetage (B. M.) clusive of Log ; 8 
continued upon the advice of the president and e2t Millis Arg a Production —Stumpage Content Of the taxation prob 
abe ae ee January ........ 9 12,004,900 $27.98 4,082,000 $33.26 77 Jems of this country. 
veneral counsel of the association. February mas 20,385,932 25.13 5,137,570 : Th ‘ 
He stressed the value of the inspection de can a cankes ( Pe caer ee bmg Chief Inspector 
partment and declared that the members have May 37,465,044 19.47 14,765,795 69 In his report Chief 
not codperated as effectively as they might in June ..... 26,459,980 18.78 12,012,734 79.6 . : 
: : os sheets : July. 25,956,443 19.69 15,058,704 78.9 Inspector R. H. Morris 
attending to the ealls of the chairman of the in August 23,724,468 19.58 13,122,734 80.4 eta that during the 
spection committee and urged the members to ee Layne 19.20 bop bingy fiscal year there ” were 
RR fe mare: oo ie a a ‘ ctober 29,398,85 ,472, 58. . 2 Te ere 
give more attention to this in the future. Be- November... 32)190,772 17,687,334 76.7 154 inspections on ac- 
cause of the increased membership among roofer December ...... 21,026,097 9,645,618 73.2 . , : 
| g . f els 3 and 10€ 
mills in Georgia and Alabama, he said it was YEAT 1920 08 863,607 160920607 an roxio a ll 
‘ 4 ~s picietyiseaiagins My aasie ice yp War TRAR 1920 353,8638,6 30,920,6 inspections 1e mills. 
recommended that a committee of roofer manu- YEAR 1919 507,567,000 ; 256,792,000 80 AR Sagal the f 
facturers be appointed to formulate rules which YEAR 1918 426,851,000 24.27 212,336,000 80 pout percent 0 
‘ YEAR 1917 205,130,000 15.19 76,976,000 6 the membership—fifty- 


will cover their product. 

Because of decrease in the revenues of the as- 
sociation the advertising was not included in the 
unnual budget last year and practically the only 
activity of that sort carried out was the gen- 
eral advertising of lumber being carried on 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation thru its advertising campaign. Because 
of the numerous attacks being made by competi- 
tors of wood it is deemed necessary that this 
work be continued for another year. 

The membership today consists of 109 active 
members compared with 105 at the last annual 
meeting. Twenty-three resignations were re- 
ceived during the year, but these were com- 
pensated for by acquirement of twenty-seven 
new members. 





Stumpage is not included as an item of cost in above figures 


Practically only fifteen members have con- 
tributed to stocks and orders and hence the in- 
formation contained in this report lacks the 
value it would have if a larger number of mills 
had sent in their data. A comparison is given 
below of reports for March 1, 1919, 1920, 1921 
and Feb. 1, 1922, as follows: 

Stock Orders Surplus 
March 1, 1919... 53,243,000 42,956,000 10,487,000 
March 1, 1920... 17,813,100 29,294,519 11,481,419* 
March 1, 1921... 30,163,920 5,664,000 24,499,920 
February 1, 1922. 15,291,500 6,534,000 8,757,500 

* Oversold, 

Thomas O’Berry, chairman of the inspec- 
tion committee, recommended the following rule 
for No. 1 shop grade in North Carolina pine: 
‘*To be 6 inches and up in width, 8 feet and 








eight members—availed 
themselves of the service of the inspection bu- 
reau. Mr. Morris stated that during the last 
year there were a greater number of inspections 
than in previous years. This was due partly 
to changing market conditions, to grading re- 
quirements and to indifferent manufacture; also 
to the trouble which has been present in the 
past, that is, a sort of disregard by many con- 
cerns of the association’s existing grades and 
standards. He urged that a greater effort be 
made to inspect lumber at the mill properly and 
carefully, for this would then eliminate com- 
plaints in the market. 

The president appointed Chas. Hill, Guy I. 
Buell and I. H. Fetty a committee on resolu- 
tions. 
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Transportation Committee Report 


In the absence of Mr. Parsley, chairman of 
the transportation committee, the report of that 
committee for the fiscal year 1921-1922 was 
made by W. J. Strobel, traffic manager. This 
report went into the history of the various 
rate cases or traffic matters in which the asso- 
ciation was interested or had taken part. Men- 
tion was made of the fact that a pamphlet 
showing the rates on lumber from shipping 
points of members of the association to Vir- 
ginia cities and various destinations thruout 
the East and in the New England States was 
so well received, especially by outside parties, 
that it has been concluded to prepare a rate 
book when the rates are stabilized which will 
include practically all destinations in the East 
and New England. 

F. S. Spruill, general counsel, was elected 
councillor to the Chamber of Commerce of 
United States. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was presided over by 
George T. Leach, vice president from North 
Carolina. 

A. R. Turnbull, chairman of the committee 
on trade relations, stated that the principal 
activity of the committee had concerned arbi- 
tration matters and that a number of cases had 
been heard. Mr. Turnbull stated that as it 
must necessarily handle some unpleasant mat- 
ters it will be very hard to keep this committee 
active ‘‘unless the contesting parties accept the 
judgment of the arbitrators as satisfactory and 
final.’’ 

G. J. Cherry, chairman of membership com- 
mittee, presented for favorable action ap- 
plications from the following firms: T. B. 
Kelly Lumber Co., Louisville, Gas; Lovelace 
McBrayer Lumber Co., Mayfield, ‘Ga.; “Alex- 
ander-Sinclair Lumber Co., Box Spgings, Ga.; 


King Lumber Co., Cuthbert, Ga.; MeG. Brown- 


Co., Edenton, N. C.; Edenton Lumber €o., Eden- 
ton, N. C.; M. G. Waters, Washington, N. C.; 
Whitaker-Jackson Lumber Co., Charleston, 8S. C. 
These firms were unanimously elected and a 
rising vote of thanks extended to Mr. Cherry 
for the good work done by him during the year. 

The president then introduced W. W. Schup- 
ner, secretary, National Wholesale 
Dealers’ Association, New York, who expressed 
gratification at being present and presented 
forcefully how wholesalers and manufacturers 
could work better together for the good of the 
industry. 

A general discussion of buildimg conditions 
was participated in by Chas. Hill, George W. 
Jones, and others, and from their statements 
the outlook for lumber during this year is 
bright. 

L. C. Boyle, general counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was given 
the floor and in a very forceful manner out- 
lined to the members the effect of the recent 
decision in the hardwood case before the Su- 
preme Court, illuminating to a great degree the 
scope of associational activities that could be 
forwarded within that decision as Attorney 
Boyle digested it. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Chairman Chas. Hill, of the resolutions com- 
mittee, presented the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: Limiting meetings of associa- 
tion to six a year; expressing appreciation of 
the fine work done by President Hume while 
in office; expressing appreciation of the good 
work done by Secretary Camp. A resolution 
was also offered urging compensation for the 
boys who suffered because of the war, and pro- 
viding that any tax for bonus or compensation 
be paid by a tax on soft drinks. This was dis- 
cussed generally with opinion strongly against 
any bonus whatsoever. The resolution was 
finally laid on the table. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


A. R. Turnbull, chairman of the nominations 
committee, presented in nomination to the meet- 
ing the name of J. Ross McNeal, of Norfolk, 
for president for the ensuing year. Mr. McNeal 
was unanimously elected and gracefully ac- 
knowledged the honor paid him, at the same 
time urging the members to give him their 


Lumber - 


hearty coéperation during the coming year. Mr. 
McNeal is vice president of the Argent Lumber 
Co., Hardeeville, 8S. C., and the Garysburg Man- 
ufacturing Co., Burgaw, N. C., and also presi- 
dent of the Empire Machinery & Supply Co., of 
Norfolk. 

The next business was the election of direc- 
tors from the various States covered by the 
association, the following being elected: 


Virginia—G. L. Hume, vice president, Suffolk ; 
W. B. Roper, Norfolk; P. D. Dix, Baltimore, Md. ; 
W. P. Jackson, Salisbury, Md.; F. E. Waters, Bal- 
timore, Md.; T. B. Wright, Norfolk; J. L. Camp, 
jr., Franklin; A. B. Cramer, Suffolk; J. L. Camp, 
Franklin; A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk. 


North Carolina—George T. Leath, vice president, 
Washington; George E. Major, Hertford; L. C. 
Blades, Elizabeth City; A. B. Clarke, Charlotte; 
R. A. Parsley, Wilmington; W. F. Aberly, New 
Bern; Thomas O’Berry, Mt. Olive; Claude Kiser, 
Greensboro ; Howard White, Raleigh. 

South Carolina—F., G. Davies, vice president, 
Charleston; J. W. Hines, Meriwether; C. C. Os- 
borne, Parksville; J. H. Thrall, Georgetown; W. B. 
McNeal, Hardeeville; R. C. Hearne, Whitehall ; 
C. F. Anderson, Marion; J. F. Prettyman, Summer- 
ville; G. J. Cherry, Charleston; M. C. Burton, 
Charleston ; Harry Thayer, Walterboro. 

Alabama-Georgia—H. Dixon Smith, vice presi- 
dent, Seale, Ala.; J. H. Steedman, Norwood, Ga.; 
J. A. Cook, Bleeker, Ala.; G. L. Sinclair, Box 
Springs, Ga.; D. G. Bland, Lumpkin, Ga.; C. G. 
King, Cuthbert, Ga.; J. F. Alexander, Ellerslie, 
Ga.; A. B. Carroll, Hurtsboro, Ala. ; Meade 
Tolleson, Grovania, Ga.; I. H. Fetty, Savannah, Ga. 


The new board of directors immediately con- 
vened and elected Vaughan Camp as secretary- 
treasurer for the months of March, April and 
May, 1922, and John M. Gibbs as secretary- 





VAUGHAN ¢AMP, NORFOLK, VA.: 
Reéleeted Secretary-Treasurer 


treasurer from May 1, 1922. Mr. Camp has 
offered his resignation effective June 1, but as 
yet has not made up his mind as to future 
activities. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The usual delightful annual banquet with 
much good things to eat was held at 7:30 p. m. 
After the inner man was satisfied, Chas. Hill 
in a neat address presented to retiring Presi- 
dent G. L. Hume a beautiful pin as a token 
of the esteem in which he is held by the mem- 
bers. Judge F. S. Spruill acted as toastmaster 
and the members were welcomed cordially by 
City Manager Charles E. Ashburner. The toast- 
master introduced Frank Hampton, secretary 
to Senator Simmons of North Carolina, who 
had been delegated to convey to the members 
the regrets of the senator at not being able to 
be present. Senator A. O. Stanley of Kentucky 
was next introduced and in a very forceful 
speech called attention to the fact that this 
Government is gradually drifting away from 
the democracy at first planned by its founders 
and urged all with the country’s interest at 
heart to work to bring the Government back 
to the Constitution so that all people and all 
industries shall have the same privileges with 
special favors to none. Attorney L. C. Boyle 
then followed in an effort again to bring to the 


members’ attention the necessity of. their lay- 
ing before the members of Congress the details 
and difficulties of their industry so that in the 
formation of laws discrimination will not be 
perhaps unwittingly practiced against lumber 
manufacturers. The closing address was by 
Rev. G. Sparks Melton, of Norfolk, whose sub- 
ject was ‘‘Trees.’’ He said he would not talk 
on the manufacture of trees into lumber for 
money but outlined the intimate relation trees 
have to every comfort and happiness of man- 
kind. 


WESTERN PINE STATISTICS FOR FEBRUARY 


PoRTLAND, ORE., April 1.—Secretary-manager 
A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has prepared the following 
report on western pine production and shipments 
during February, 1922, as compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1921. Fifty-five mills reported in each 
year; five mills this year and seven last year 
reported no shipments; thirty-nine this year and 
forty-three last year reported no cut. 








—1921— —1922— 
Cars - Feet Cars Feet 

FO scawweecncaews 63 1,628,339 84 1,758,543 
Mc exc cesee 263 6,542,746 177 4,422,544 
1 5 Sea 18 93,500 19 493,840 
Washington ....... 134 3,175,909 86 2,210,040 
North Dakota ..... 18 426,711 33 853,614 
South Dakota ...... 18 501,160 49 1,333,181 
Minnesota 7 294,5: 
Wisconsin 5,425,134 
Wd detisc denen 154 3,829,794 28 7,129,674 
po Aree 174 4,659,642 417 11,265,287 
Kansas ...... Ae 29 19,871 4 995,986 
Nebraska ......... 54 1,380,019 18 4,759,166 
rrr 25 634,396 45 1,196,954 
CE wieedie caus 42 1,871,473 134 3,626,041 
WHI ecccpecee 88 3,056 23 621,495 
UE xe de ddecees dee 26 659,882 33 871,336 
pS rere ee 77 2,107,397 194 5,169,123 

MM acvaadidseudes 40 1,044,188 64 1,715,423 
eee 43 1,121,797 4 1,197,978 
Atlantic coast States 328 8,850,062 864 23,498,755 
Other eastern States 37 872,097 71 102,645 
Oklahoma and Tex. 2 91,010 3 65, 
DRE Naddiedecane. aces eeebunna 3 79,716 
Ce 8 98,834 4 135,671 
SO EE edececsccaa <onented 1 23,636 
WOU Seeecccecese Cae seeunees 1 26,110 

WHE sa ddiivansaa 1,862 48,269,665 3,374 89,271,616 


The following figures show the relation be- 
tween production and shipments in February, 
1921 and 1922: 


Feet 
February, 1921, shipments........... 48,269,665 
February, 1921, production, 12 mills... 22,127,759 
Shipments exceed cut.............. 26,141,906 
February, 1922, shipments........... 89,271,616 
February, 1922, production, 16 mills... 41,792,549 
Shipments exceed cut............+. 47,479,067 


The following figures show the number of mills 
reporting prices and volume of inquiry as nor- 
mal, or above or below normal, as compared 
with the number so reporting in January, 1922: 


Normal Above Below 
PUM i ccacadediicidbedens 18 2 16 
SMG as .ccdedddatemanwae 15 15 5 


Gains and Losses Are Seasonable 


Secretary A. W. Cooper presents the follow- 
ing analysis of fluctuations in demand from the 
various States: 


Association shipments of 89,271,616 feet for 
February showed an increase over the last two 
months, and were of a greater volume than those 
of any Februa shipments shown in our records 
with the exception of those for February 1920. The 
6,000,000-foot increase over January is nearly all 
taken care of by the gain of 4,600,000 feet made 
by the Atlantie coast States, helped out slightly by 
other eastern States. The Atlantic coast States 
took over 23,000,000 feet, an amount surpassed 
by this group but four times in the past. The 
significance of this gain is enhanced by the fact 
that the average for the 1908-1920 period for this 
region shows a decrease in February shipments 
from those of January amounting to nearly 20 
percent. The other outstanding gain was made by 
Illinois, whose 11,000,000 feet represented a gain 
of 3,000,000 feet over January. 

The report ag a whole is characterized by com- 
pensating gains and losses for States of corre- 
sponding sections of the country. Examples of 
the fluctuations follow: Of the local States, Mon- 
tana and Washington show increases, while Idaho 
and Oregon consumption drops off in a slightly 
greater degree. Gains made by Colorado and Utah 
are balanced by a decrease in Wyoming shipments. 
The increase mentioned for Illinois is partly offset 
by a 1,000,000-foot decrease in Wisconsin, which 
is a similar class of trade. Michigan and Indiana 
show material gains while Ohio takes a slight loss. 
North Dakota increases its volume while South 
Dakota decreases in nearly an equal amount. Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Missouri show slight gains, while 
Wisconsin and Iowa show material losses. 2 
many cases tho by no means in all, these move- 
ments follow the seasonal tendencies as shown by 
the average figures. 
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BOX MAKERS SEEK WIDER USE OF LOW GRADE LUMBER 


There was an attendance of approximately 
one hundred members at the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
April 5. The convention opened with an address 
by Chairman B. F, Masters, of Chicago, who said 
that business requires patience and watchful 
waiting. With box manufacturers doing busi- 
ness today, he stated, it is a question of holding 
their trade, giving service and not stimulating 
a demand which does not exist by quoting low 
prices. 

Mr. Masters said that one of the greatest 
industries of the United States is that of home 
building, and the increase in that line is about 
40 percent above that of last year. There is a 
marked improvement in the tendency to employ 
labor, continued the speaker, adding: 

My observation is that our industry is more 
easily productive and less competitive when we 
pay a high price for lumber. Our business is 80 
closely related to the lumber business that when- 
ever there is an increase in the price of lumber 
our industry immediately reflects it. The perpet- 
uation of the box industry rests largely on_ the 
importance of producing the product we sell at 
the very lowest cost of production. We are al- 
ready in a period when every manufactured product 
should be sold at a lower price to meet the tendency 
of the éra thru which we are now passing. rhe 
reduction in cost is the only sure thing by which 
a manufacturer can perpetuate his business. 


Secretary Summarizes Activities 

Secretary H. L. Pease, of Chicago, declared 
that the general tendency of the price of lumber 
will not be downward, and that for the balance 
of this year box lumber will remain at about the 
same figure as it is today. He suggested that it 
would be a wise policy for box manufacturers to 
buy only for this year’s requirements. He called 
attention to the association’s direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising campaign authorized at the Atlantic 
City convention last year, which he said has 
proved very satisfactory. Mr. Pease said that 


freight rates on wood boxes and shooks are not 
in line with the rates on competing containers, 
which in a measure, causes a discrimination 
against the use of wood. It is planned to take 
the necessary steps toward securing a reduction 
in freight rates on the commodity manufactured 
by members of the association. Mr. Pease 
stated that Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber 
division of the Department of Commerce, had 
expressed a willingness to work with the wood 
box industry in the matter of export trade. 


Committees Appointed 


The following committee appointments were 
made: 
Credentials—-W. B. Morgan, New Orleans, La., 


chairman; K. M. LaVine, South Stillwater, Minn., 
and C. G. Goodwillie, Chicago. 


Resolutions—E, A. Thornton, Chicago, chair- 
man; J. H. Dunning, New York City, and J. W. 
Jarboe, St. Louis, Mo. 

The report of Treasurer W. F, Kurz, of Chi- 
cago, showed the association’s finances in a 
flourishing condition. This was followed by an 
interesting talk by E. H. Defebaugh covering 
the work of the board of governors. 

The activities of the New England district 
were reported on by George A. Lee, of Boston, 
Mass., and J. C. Nellis, of Baltimore, Md., 
submitted a report for the eastern district. 


Future Looks Promising 


~ The present and future business outlook, 
and the lumber supply and demand was dis- 
cussed under the ‘‘Roll Call.’’ As each mem- 
ber answered to his name he outlined conditions 
in his community. The consensus of opinion 
was that while the demand for boxes*was not 
very brisk, the future on the whole looked prom- 
ising. It was brought out that there was plenty 
of low grade lumber to be had at fairly reason- 
able prices, but until the demand for the wood 


container showed greater activity than at pres- 
ent, box manufacturers would not be in the 
market for lumber to any great extent. 


Points Out Benefits Thru Codperation 

Fred Klapproth, of Chicago, stressed the ad- 
vantage to be gained by the lumbermen coéper- 
ating with the box manufacturers in furthering 
the use of the wooden box, for the more wooden 
containers used the larger would be the consump- 
tion of low grade lumber, he said. An in- 
creased demand for the low grade would bene- 
fit the consumer of the higher grades of lumber, 
who is at present having to pay a higher price 
for his material than he would probably have 
to pay should the lower grade lumber be utilized 
to the fullest extent. 


Discuss Container Specifications 


The main features of Thursday’s sessions 
included a discussion of the standard sales con 
tract by E. A. Thornton; an address on ‘‘ The 
Strapping of Boxes,’’ by J. A. Newlin, of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; a 
talk by A. L. Green, special representative of 
the American Railway Association, on contain- 
ers from the viewpoint of the railroad; an ad- 
dress on business conditions by E. P. Farwell, 
manager of the western district of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, and a talk on container 
specifications, by Col. B. W. Dunn, of the Bureau 
of Explosives. Following these there was an 
interesting discussion on specifications for nailed 
and lock gorner boxes, and a standard base 
price for box shooks. The association’s trade 
extension program was outlined by C. V. Hodges, 
advertising manager. 

The convention will close on Friday with an 
address on ‘‘ Freight Rate Reductions for the 
Box Industry,’’ by James ©. Jeffery, of Chi- 
cago; reports of various committees, and the 
election of the board of governors. 





OHIOANS DISCUSS HOME BUILDING PROBLEMS 


ToLEDO, Oxni0, April 3.—Such good results 
were obtained from the meeting of the allied 
building interests that was held on March 14 in 
this city, that the Toledo Lumbermen’s Club at 
its meeting here on April 1 had as its guests 
some men from the various home building in- 
terests to ‘‘get together’’ again and try to find 
out ‘*why there isn’t more building?’’ There 
were about one hundred in attendance at this 
meeting including a number of lumberwomen 
from the various concerns, representative bank- 
ers, building supply men, contractors, real estate 
men and subcontractors. It was held in the din- 
ing rooms of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce 
and started off with a very excellent dinner 
accompanied by music, after which the South- 
ern Pine Association motion picture ‘‘ From Log 
to Lumber’’ was shown. 


K. P. Aschbacher, president of the Toledo 
Lumbermen’s Club, opened the meeting by say- 
ing that it was the view of the club that much 
good could be derived by having the various 
building interests get together in a social way 
and exchange ideas on the problems of build- 
ing. He then introduced W. H. Yeastings, 
president of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce 
and president of the Commercial Savings Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Mr. Yeastings said that since September, 1921, 
savings in Toledo banks had steadily been on 
the increase and that loans were being made 
right along; that building costs had deflated 
to a point where it was safe to build without 
fear of loss; that his bank had signed a con- 
tract for a new home on which work had already 
started; and he expressed his view that while 
there would undoubtedly be a gradual general 
decline in building commodities it would be so 
gradual as to make it impractical for the peo- 
ple to wait for it to come before building. «He 
said that lumber was about as low right now 
as it would be, but that building and plumbing 
supplies would probably be reduced. : 


Leonard Price, secretary of the Toledo Real 
Estate Board, also believed that a gradual de- 
cline would extend over a long period of years 
and that now is the best time to build. He 
said there was a good demand for houses now 
in Toledo ranging in price from $6,000 to $10,- 
000, with little demand for the cheaper class 
of homes, this being accounted for by the un- 
employment situation. He said that there were 
more vacant lots with modern improvements 
available for Toledo building than there were 
for other cities of relative size. 

Marvin Hansen, an electrical wiring contrac- 
tor, gave some interesting figures which threw 
much of the blame for increased costs of houses 
on the owner because of his demand for more 
improvements. 

Charles Kuhlman, of the Toledo Builders Sup- 
ply Co., said that big contract work, which 
formed the bulk of that company’s business, 
was advancing faster than home building, show- 
ing that big business feels the proper time is 
here for building. 

Robert Witters, president of the Toledo Plas- 
ter & Supply Co., pointed out that freight on 
building tile to Toledo was $8 a thousand in 
1916, and that now it is $18.50 a thousand. He 
said that even if building supplies were 50 per- 
cent lower than they now are it would make a 
difference of only about $150 on a $4,500 house, 
so that with any probable decline in the future 
in building materials much reduction in the cost 
of the whole building could not be expected. 
He said March, 1922, was the biggest month in 
dollars and cents that his company had ever 
enjoyed. 

William J. Kelly, of the Kelly Improvement 
Co., one of Toledo’s biggest builders, said that 
if the supply men could convince the builders 
and the public that their products were on rock 
bottom there was no question but that building 
would increase fast. His company has never 
stopped building either thru the high cost period 
or thru the slump of last year, and it is build- 


ang right now and planning on a big year for 

Irving B. Hiett, one of Toledo’s largest real 
estate operators and also president of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
pointed out that one of the main reasons for 
not much profit being made in retailing sup- 
plies last year was that the volume of business 
was too small. Supply men can not increase 
this volume by further reductions in prices as 
they are now operating on a losing basis. The 
demand for houses all over the country is grow- 
ing apace and almost foreshadows the condi- 
tions of a boom. He said 10 percent of the 
country’s population is now living in doubled- 
up quarters, the newly married couples living 
with their parents, and others doing light house- 
keeping, all of whom will build as soon as the 
employment situation improves. He said that 
many men have returned to their old homes on 
the farms and are just awaiting a return to the 
cities when the factories have room for them. 
All these facts point to a big demand for houses 
in the near future. 

The principal speech of the evening was given 
by Professor Roth, of the forestry department 
of the University of Michigan, who talked on 
‘*Practical Hints on Forestry.’’ He told of 
the forestry situation as being a truly serious 
one which can and should be bettered. With 
facts and figures he plainly showed where ‘‘ for- 
est farming’’ was a very profitable business 
and that a forest can be run as a permanent 
business that will pay good returns on the capi- 
tal invested. Forestry, he said, makes cheap 
property high priced property, and if run prop- 
erly will show net returns of about $5 an acre 
a year. He urged them to use all their power 
to get things started in the right direction, say- 
ing that it will pay private investors and that 
it does not require Government aid. 

After Professor Roth’s interesting and in- 
structive address the meeting of the Toledo 
Lumbermen’s Club adjourned. 
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April 10-14—American Paper & Pulp Association 
and affiliated associations, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City. Annual. 

April 11-18—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Texas Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex. Annual. 


April 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 


April 27—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelph‘a, Pa. Annual. 


April 27—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Windsor, Ont. Annual. 


May 4-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 9-11—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 

May 10-12—National Foreign Trade Council, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual. 

May 15-20—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Rochester, N. Y. Annual. 


May 16-18—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


May 25-26—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


June 22-28—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
ne 26-July 1—American Society for Testing Ma- 
- terials, *Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
Oct. 11-14—Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual. 


NATIONAL CHAMBERS’ ANNUAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Secretary D. 
A. Skinner, of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, announces that ar- 
rangements have been made for reduced rail- 
road fares on the certificate plan for those who 
attend the tenth annual meeting of the National 
Chamber to be held here May 15 to 18, inclusive. 
Members of the national chamber and delegates 
to the convention have been supplied with identi- 
fication certificates, but in ease additional cer- 
tificates are required, these can be readily se- 
cured from the office of Secretary Skinner. 


APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., April 3.—Plans for the 
spring meeting of the Appalachian Logging 
Congress to be held in Cineinnati, Ohio, May 9, 
10 and 11 are rapidly taking shape and the 
latest addition to the program will be an ad- 
dress by Col. W. B. Greeley, chief of the United 
States Forest Service, on ‘‘ Practical Ways and 
Means of Forest Conservation.’’ Arrangements 
are being made for the addition of two other 
speakers on the program which when filled will 
make the strongest program the congress has 
ever presented, and it is certain that those who 
attend will hear some highly interesting and 
instructive talks. Efforts are being made to 
draw out the largest attendance possible. 


MICHIGAN SALESMEN CONFER 


Detroit, Micu., April 3.—The Michigan 
Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen held a district meeting at the Tuller 
Hotel here on April 1, President R. V. Haskin 
presiding. 

An active movement of lumber within ninety 
days was predicted by KE. E. Terrell of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He based this con- 
clusion on the interest shown in building shows 
thruout the country and on reports from foreign 
and domestic consuming centers. Verne W. 
Tucker, of the Appel-Tucker Art Studios, this 
city, who gave a talk on advertising for retail 
lumber yards, also asserted that there would 
be an early resumption of general business, say- 
ing that his company’s plant had been busier 
during the last two months than for a year and 
a half, 

C. H. Weedon discussed oak, saying that the 
present generation would witness the end of 
domestic production. He said that it requires 
two hundred to four hundred years to mature 
a white oak, while a red oak grows much faster. 
He showed the technical differences between 
the two species. There were very large supplies 
of oak, said Mr. Weedon, in Russia. 

W. H. Jobe, L. A. Fitzpatrick and F. MeL. 
Alexander spoke on southern pine, W. M. Webb 
and John R. Shaw, on Pacific coast products, 


Walter Flynn, D. C. Wilson and S. W. Meilstrup, 
on hardwood, and 8. 8S. Rutherford, J. W. 
Anderson and K. K. Mitchell discussed white 
pine and conditions in the Inland Empire. 

Reservations for the international lake trip, 
which will be made June 23, are in charge of 
L. H. Richards, of the Laidlow Lumber Co., 
Sarnia, Ont. An outing will be held June 18 at 
the Aviation Club under the auspices of the 
salesmen’s association. 


MERCHANTS FAVOR WOOD BOX 
PORTLAND, ORE., April 1.—As a result of a 
short talk by T. J. Starker, manager of the box 
bureau of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Oregon Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation in convention at Roseburg, Ore., adopted 
the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the Oregon Retail Merchants’ 
Association, in convention assembled, go on record 
as advocating the wooden box for all their ship- 
ments and that the secretary be instructed so to 
notify the principal wholesalers.” 


Mr. Starker says that from what he saw and 
heard at the meeting, the retailer is suffering 




















No longer is the fence around one Ohio retail 
lumber yard an eyesore to the community, 
rather, it is an inspiration and an incentive 
to spur on the home builder and property 
owner to buy more lumber. A section of 
this fence with vines upon it is shown above, 
It has sold a lot of lumber for wooden fences 





economic loss by the use of fiber boxes on many 
of his shipments. These losses, he says, are so 
small by themselves that the grocer does not 
put in a claim, but in the aggregate they amount 
to a considerable sum. 


HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PLANS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 4.—The committee 
of nine appointed to organize the American 
Hardwood Institute (Ine.), will meet in Mem- 
phis April 18, according to a call issued here 
Saturday by James E. Stark, of this city, chair- 
man, 

At that time definite plans will be made for 
launching the institute at an early date. It is 
suggested that the committee may be in ses- 
sion several days but the length of time will 
depend on the progress made. 

The committe will have before it the articles 
of incorporation prepared by attorneys and it 
will also have a draft of the plans thus far 
evolved. These will be taken under considera- 
tion and discussed from every angle, with a 
view to formulating a course that will meet 
all the requirements of the situation. The in- 


stitute is designed as the ageney for gathering 
and disseminating among both producers and 
consumers the vital statistics of the hardwood 
lumber industry and it is pointed out that much 
will have to be done before the plans under 
consideration may be whipped into workable 
shape. 

The other members of the committee of nine, 
besides Mr. Stark, are: Ralph May and Ralph 
Jurden, Memphis; M. W. Stark and W. M. 
Ritter, Columbus, Ohio; B. B. Burns, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Fred K. Conn, Yazoo City, Miss. ; 
B. F. Dulweber, Greenwood, Miss., and C. H. 
Sherrill, Merryville, La. 

It was suggested some days ago that the 
committee would be enlarged to eleven or twelve 
but Mr. Stark says that this idea has been 
abandoned for the time being. 

The hope is expressed that the institute may 
be in practical operation by July 1. 


MICHIGAN RETAILERS MOVE OFFICES 
LANSING, Micu., April 3.—The Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, thru Secre- 
tary W. J. Barclay, announces that on March 
31 its offices in Grand Rapids were moved to 
Lansing, the new headquarters address being 
511-514 Wilson Building, Lansing. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT MAKERS MOVE 


Secretary H. J. Sameit, Chicago, of the Na- 
tional Association of Farm Equipment Manu- 
facturers, announces that on April 1 the offices 
of the association were moved to Rooms 413- 
421, Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA DIRECTORS MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., April 3.—The first meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Association was held last 
Friday in its new home at room 212, Otis Build- 
ing, Sixteenth and Sansom streets. This is the 
first time the association has had a home of its 
own, former headquarters being at the office 
of the secretary, J. Frederick Martin. The new 
office, which is to be devoted exclusively to the 
members of the association, adjoins the new 
offices of the secretary, who has just moved from 
the Bulletin Building, where he has been for 
many years. The room is furnished as a board 
room, but will be at the service of any of the 
members when they come to the city. 

The board has completed arrangements with 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel for the next an- 
nual meeting, to be held Jan. 25-26, 1923. One 
case of arbitration was reported settled satis- 
factorily to both parties. Samples of the uni- 
form order blank were reported ready for dis- 
tribution. It was decided to abandon some of 
the standing committees which have recently 
been inactive, so there were no appointments 
made for the railroad and transportation, for- 
estry, costs and bylaws committees. The com- 
mittee on enlargement of organization has been 
changed to the local units committee, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Foster Goslin, Wildwood, N. J., chairman ; 
Fred J..Pyfer, Lancaster; George F. Hower, of 
Hower & Stender, Scranton ; E. K. Moyer, Perkasie; 
fh. C. Snyder, Harrisburg, and Conrad High, of the 
Penn Planing Mill, Reading, Pa. 

Other committees are: 


Committee on standard sizes—Samuel Roberts, 
Grater-Bodey Co., Norristown, chairman: John 
Lloyd, William M. Lloyd Co., Philadelphia; Harry 
J. Meyers, Brown-Borhek Co., Bethlehem, and Wil- 
liam C. Coles, Camden, N. J. 

Legislative committee—Charles Z. Weiss, Avon, 
Pa., chairman; William C. Coles, Camden, N. J., 
and Samuel L. Dillon, of Wilmington, Del. 

Arbitration committee—Henry Palmer, Lang- 
horne, Pa., chairman; C. Frank Williamson, Media, 
Pa., and Albert J. Thompson, Wycombe, Pa. 

Insurance committee—Luther C. Ogden, Cape 
May, N. J., chairman; Wilson H. Lear, Philadel- 
phia, and William Hobensack, Ivyland, Pa. 


Lewis W. Brosius, Wilmington, reported as 
delegate to the convention of the National 
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Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Washington, stating that there was little there 
of vital interest to the retailer except some dis- 
cussion of subjects in which they were concerned. 

The secretary was instructed to attend the 
trade association conference of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, at Washington, 
D. C., on April 12. 

Lewis W. Brosius and Amos Y. Lesher were 
appointed a committee on the selection of an 
assistant secretary, whose main duties shall be 
the editing of the Plan and visiting the mem- 
bers at their yards. 

CALIFORNIANS MAKE PROGRESS 

San Francisco, Cauir., April 1.—The Cali- 
fornia Lumbermen’s Association has appointed 
H. E. Wheeler secretary-treasurer in place of 
J. Hal. Hunter. The office has just been re- 
moved to 302 Lumbermen’s Building. Consid- 
erable progress has been made in obtaining 
members and it is hoped that enough will be 
enrolled during the year to enable the plans 
for service to be carried out. 


TWO TABLE ORGANIZATIONS MERGED 


As the result of a series of meetings held 
last month in Indianapolis, Ind., between the 
Central Bureau of Dining Table Manufacturers 
and the Association of Living Room Table 
Manufacturers, a merger of the two organiza- 
tions was effected under the name of the Na- 
tional Association of Table Manufacturers, with 
the following officers: 

President—George B. Wilson, Kiel Furniture 
Co., _Milwaukee, Wis. 

First vice president—H. B. Wilkinson, Spen- 
cer Table Co., Marion, Ind. 

Second vice president—F. E. Shearman, jr., 
Maddox Table Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Treasurer—E. Nonnast, L. F. Nonnast Sons, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The new organization makes a strong associa- 
tion of upward of one hundred table manufac- 
turers, and it is planned to push the work 
jointly. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ACTIVITIES 


NEw York, N. Y., April 3.—W. H. Schuette, 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has announced the execu- 
tive committee of the association to serve for 
the ensuing year as follows: W. H. Schuette, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., president; C. A. Goodman, 
Marinette, Wis., first vice president; Dan Mc- 
Lachlin, Arnprior, Ont., second vice president; 
J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn., and F. R. Bab- 
cock, Pittsburgh, Pa. The trustees of the asso- 
ciation are to act soon on the invitation ex- 
tended by Pittsburgh members to hold the 
thirty-first annual meeting in that city in 1923. 

At the annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association copies 
of the new uniform ‘‘Straight’’ and ‘‘Order’’ 
bills of lading, which had been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and which 
became effective March 15, 1922, were consid- 
ered, and as a result of the discussion at that 
meeting Traffic Manager W. S. Phippen has 
communicated with the members as follows: 


Your attention is called to the ‘“‘Terms and Con- 
ditions’ which form part of the contract and par- 
ticularly to that portion of section 7 which pro- 
vides that the consignor may stipulate in the space 
provided for that purpose on the face of the bill 
of lading that the carrier shall not make delivery 
without requiring payment of charges, and that if 
the carrier, contrary to such stipulation, makes 
delivery without requiring such payment, the con- 
signor shall not be liable for such charges. 

Where shippers have on hand a supply of the 
old forms of bills of lading, it may be arranged 
with carriers to use such forms prior to July 1, 
1922, provided they are stamped in legible type 
with the following notation, to be signed by both 
shipper and agent: 


“This bill of lading has been superseded by 
that shown in Supplement 15 to Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 2, effective March 15, 
1922, as filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and State railroad commissions, and to 
the extent that it is inconsistent with the forms 
and conditions published in such supplement or 
any subsequent issues of the Consolidated Freight 
Classification, it is superseded thereby.” 

In Western and Southern Clasification territories 
the old forms of “Order” bills of lading can not 
be used, altho the old forms of “Straight” bills of 
lading may be used provided they are stamped as 
above indicated. 











MARKET CONDITIONS DISCUSSED 


JACKSON, Miss., April 4.—The regular week- 
ly meeting of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club 
was held last Thursday, with President O’Brien 
presiding. The attendance was not as large 
as usual, a great many members being out of the 
city. Market and business conditions were dis- 
cussed. B. C. Godwin told of the Southern Pine 
Association’s meeting in New Orleans last 
week, and Carl Faust, Rotary district governor, 
told of the Rotary convention held in Baton 
Rouge. There will be no meeting of the club 
next week, the members meeting with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the forum meeting. 


DISCUSS COMMERCIAL LAW 


New York, April 3.—Prof. E. W. Morgan 
spoke before a largely attended meeting of the 
Nylta Club last Friday night. His subject was 
‘Commercial Law.’’ Prof. Samuel Record, of 
Yale Forestry School, will address the Nyltas 
next Friday night on ‘‘ Protecting Wood from 
Decay and Fire.’’ This will be the eleventh 
lecture in Prof. Record’s series. 


@aaeaartaaani 


TO PROTEST ANTISHINGLE MOVE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 4.—The Lumbermen’s 
Jlub of Memphis, at its regular semimonthly 
meeting April 1, referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee the proposed city ordinance which will, 
if adopted, bar the use of wooden shingles on 
any new building in Memphis, with the re- 
quest that suitable resolutions of protest be 
presented at the next meeting. The subject 
was not discussed very fully but will receive full 
consideration at the next meeting. 

The special committee investigating build- 
ing proposals here, with a view to securing new 
quarters for the club, was continued. John 
M. Pritchard, chairman, submitted an elaborate 
report dealing with the investigations thus far 
made. 

F. T. Dooley, chairman of the special com- 
mittee recently appointed to investigate the de- 
sirability and feasibility of establishing a plant 
here to cut low grade oak and other hard- 
woods into dimension stock, stated that he and 
his associates had gone far enough to establish 
two facts: (1) That the codperative idea 
would not prove practical; and (2) that exist- 
ing plants elsewhere are successfully manufac- 
turing automobile running boards and other 
dimension lumber. Contrary to expectations, 
however, he did not make any recommendations 
on the subject. 

Two new members were elected: Joseph New- 
burger, vice president of the recently formed 
Delta Hardwood Lumber Co., Memphis; and 
S. S. Humphries, Chicago Coal & Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATIANS NOMINATE 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, April 4.—Vice Mayor Gil- 
bert Bettman, of Cincinnati, was the guest of 
honor of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati 
at its monthly dinner at the Hotel Metropole 
here last night. Mr. Bettman chose for his 
topic ‘‘Public Service,’’ dwelling on the duty 
of the business man to take an active interest in 
government and politics. He declared that a 
man’s influence in politics was commensurate 
with the amount of work he expended in it and 
maintained that if the lumbermen would be- 
come active in partye work they would wield 
a large influence in the city and State. : 

It was nomination night at the club, tickets 
being put up for the annual election in May. 
Three tickets were nominated. The meeting 
was enlivened by the advent of the third ticket 
and by a number of declinations on the part 
of those nominated to make the race. 

Messrs. Barber, Christie and Gammage were 
named a committee to draw up resolutions on 
the death of Mr. Hale, of the Menzies Hale 
& Bolman Co. Byrns Bros. Lumber Co. was ad- 
mitted to membership as the successor of the 
M. J. Byrns Lumber Co. A committee consist- 





ing of W. H. Hopkins, D. H. Moul and J. J. 
Linehan was appointed to arrange for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates to the Appalachian 
Logging Congress, which will meet here May 


9-10-11. The club will act as host on the first 
night. Members doing an export business were 
asked to send in data to the Department of 
Commerce for the Lumber Exporters’ directory. 


GOLFERS TUNE UP FOR CONTEST 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 1.—Golf enthusiasts 
at the Metropolitan Club are squaring away for 
the annual tournament which will begin April 
10. It will be a handicap affair, with hand- 
some trophies for the contestants who emerge 
with the proper scores. As winner’s prize there 
is hung up a handsome golf bag; runner-up, 
Bak-Spin mashie; and low net score, one dozen 
Silver King golf balls. Entries to date are: 
Walter R. Fifer, Gordon H. MacDonald, W. M. 
Beebe, Robert E. Seeley, Grant A. Hall, A. 
Steers, D. J. Fraser, C. M. Ellis, H. G. Tre- 
maine, Charles 8. Milne, Lee S. Forbes, C. E. 
Gray, V. A. McGillop, Wm. W. Dow, R. C. 
Reamer, W. T. Douglas, C. O. Myers, R. F. 
Throm, I. R. Neill, George E. Lammers, L, I. 
Cysewski, W. A. Gamble and B. L. Henderson. 


SEVEN TRAVERSE THE GARDENS 


San Dieco, Cauir., April 1.—Forty-seven ac- 
tive Hoo-Hoo sat at dinner last Saturday even- 
ing at the San Diego Hotel. They included Su- 
preme Chaplain Simpkin and Arcanoper C. E. 
LeMaster. After the feast a concatenation was 
held at which the following Nine presided: 


Snark—oO. 8. King. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—G. F. Hoff. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—F. C. Hamilton. 
Bojum—C. E. Dixon. 
Scrivenoter—H. G. Larrick. 
Jabberwock—H. Thompson. 
Custocatian—F. H. Herbert. 
Arcanoper—W. T. McDermott. 
surdon—wW. L. Richardson. 


The seven initiates, all of San Diego, were: 

J. L. Crandall, Glasson Planing Mill; J. B. 
Brogle, Home Sash & Door Co.; H. S. Clark, Russ 
Lumber & Mill Co.; Jerry Sullivan and W. BP. 
Abbott, Western Lumber Co.; K. Rinde and A. F. 
Lusardi, Benson Lumber Co. 

Besides the supreme officers, visitors were 
present from other points. Los Angeles con- 
tributed David Woodhead, A. Donavan, L. B. 
Train, W. F. Fambes, F. Connolley, L. J. 
Weaver, A. C. Hamer, M. Coe, W. B. Wicker- 
sham, B. W. Byrne, D. H. Steinwertz, jr. 


TO TAP TENNESSEE HARDWOOD TRACT 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, April 5.—Plans for open- 
ing a big tract of 8,000 acres of hardwoods, 
comprising poplar, white and red oak, basswood, 
maple and hickory, the property of the Beech 
Fork Timber Co., situated on the Beech Fork 
of New River in Campbell and Anderson coun- 
ties, Tennessee, have been completed. Bids are 
to be received April 17 to 19 for the building of 
six miles of standard gage railroad from Oneida 
station on the Tennessee railroad up Beech 
Fork branch. The line when completed will 
be taken over and operated by the Tennessee 
railroad. 

The Beech Fork Timber Co. is controlled by 
interests identified with the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. Benjamin Bensinger, president 
of the latter corporation, is president of the 
timber company; John Hank is vice president 
and treasurer, and W. E. Heyser, well known 
Cincinnati lumberman, is secretary and general 
manager. The headquarters of the Beech Fork 
Timber Co. are at Eighth & Horne streets, Cin- 
cinnati. : 

All of the logs are to be shipped to the veneer 
plant of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., at 
Knoxville, Tenn., for its consumption. 
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THE GOVERNMENT SND BUSINESS 
(Concluded from page 49) 


cies about us than the fact that thousands of 
business men have begun to fear their own gov- 
ernmental agencies, fear the instrumentalities 
of their own creation, brought into existence 
to promote as well as to protect, to perpetuate 
and regulate business. And that, sirs, is a 
serious condition, because when fear begins, 
reason dwindles. When fear becomes an operat- 
ing motions in the life of government, then we are 
threatened with something that may take away 
national character. There can be no develop- 
ment, no growth, no wide constructive develop- 
ment among a fearful and timid people.*** 


Individual Is Dynamo of Progress 


We know the individual is the dynamo of hu- 
man progress, that economically, socially, spirit- 
ually, morally and mentally he is the only thing 
that lifts up society. No State ever invented 
anything. No State ever managed anything 
successfully. No State ever administered any- 
thing except the forms of government. No State 
ever bought or sold or produced or exchanged 
or expended. And yet now, in the midst of the 
widest and most orderly expansion of indus- 
try that we have ever known, we have gentle- 
men calmly sitting down in the halls of Congress 
and saying that the nationalism of coal is in- 
evitable. Well, we might wish that some of our 
coal brethren were making a few more con- 
structive suggestions; but what a picture for 
men of common sense to reflect upon, that 
government founded out of men on purely po- 
litical considerations is capable of operating 
one of the most highly technical industries; that 
government that operated railroads at a daily 
deficit during twenty-six months of administra- 
tion of $2,280,000 a day and has left its mer- 
chant fleet tied up in our rivers and cluttering 
our harbors, unable to sell it or move it, can 
do the coal mining of the United States better 
than private operators. But the significantly 
interesting thing about the movement toward 
so called public ownership in the United States, 
of railroads or of properties of this character, 
is that the gentlemen who propose it do not 
want the Government to own or operate it. They 
want to own and operate it themselves under the 
guise of a government ownership or administra- 
tion. 

*** Now, gentlemen, there isn’t any compro- 
mise in these things. There is just private control 
and public control. Not that I would have you 
think for a moment that I do not realize, as 
you must realize, that as social life becomes 
complex, regulation becomes more necessary, 
more widespread, more detailed. It only rests 
upon the body politic the greater responsibility 
of seeing that that regulation is intelligent and 
that it is never attempted except when it can 
practically achieve that which it undertakes, and 
that it is necessary and in the public interest. 


Should Tackle Problems as Americans 


We have been dispexging our social forces 

largely by the political @ periment in which we 
have been engaging. e have been lessening 
our faith in republicam(overnment by sending 
delegates to Congress, aja delegates, gentlemen, 
are not representatives, +*** Too many groups 
in this country have béen trying to send dele- 
gates to Congress. We*do not want manufac- 
turers or industrial delegates any more than 
we want agricultural or labor delegates. We 
want American representatives. We want just 
a fair break and nothing else. Once we under- 
stand these fundamentals we will not let go of 
them so quickly; we will not be so easily carried 
away; we will recognize the difference between 
the essentials of practical constitutional gov- 
ernment and experiments.*** 
_ The only way we are meeting this tremendously 
important practical problem is to permit groupsas 
they come into Congress in accordance with their 
political strength to receive exemption from the 
law; and gentlemen, if we were successful in 
doing that we would have imported into our 
political life the most dangerous of all prin- 
ciples that can be tolerated in popular gov- 
ernment: The inequality of the citizen before 
the law. 

I can not leave without saying that I have 


no doubts about the future. I can not look 
upon the resources of America either in wealth 
or citizenship, and doubt the future. I can 
not look to our past without believing that our 
future will be worthy of it and that the citizen- 
ship of today, under the leadership of today, can 
tackle its tasks. So it is our business to find 
our customers and sell at the price at which 
we can and at which we must, because there 
is no other road in industrial society to reach 
that economic level in which there is agreed ex- 
change and services and commodities. A free 
society must adjust itself or else it must rely up- 
on some external force to adjust things for it. 
In 1919, AccorDING to census statistics, 298 
establishments in 28 States reported consump- 
tion of bark, wood ete. for tanning, the total 
amount being 609,130 tons, valued at $12,027,- 
687. In 1909 the amount was 1,078,910 tons, 
valued at $11,125,750. Of the products used 
hemlock bark leads, but oak has made big gains 
in amount and exceeded hemlock in valuation in 
1919, the indications being that it will take the 
lead eventually. The amount of hemlock is 
declining, while oak is holding its own. 

















A. C. Dixon, president West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, runs an “American” plant for the 


Booth Kelly Lumber Co. Note “Old Glory” 
and the “4L’’ emblems waving over the power- 
house at the Springfield (Ore.) plant of the 
Booth Kelly Lumber Co. 





SOUTHERN CONCERNS ELECT OFFICERS 


OAKDALE, La., April 3.—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders and directors of the White- 
Grandin Lumber Co. was held at Slagle, La., on 
April 1, at which officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

Chairman of the board—J. B. 

President—G. W. Grandin. 

Treasurer—R. B. White. 

Secretary and general manager—H. H. Rhodes. 

At the annual meeting of the Louisiana Saw 
Mill Co. (Inc.), held at Glenmora, La., today, 
the following officers were elected: 

Chairman of the board—J. B. White. 

President and general manager—C, C, Sheppard. 

Vice president—C. FE. Slagle. 

Treasurer—R. B. White. 


White. 


STATE appropriations for forestry show an 
increase of 78 percent over those of 1919, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Forest Serv- 
ice. The total appropriation by thirty-two 
State legislatures for 1921 is $4,065,434. New 
York leads, with over a million dollars, and 
Pennsylvania holds second place, with $860,- 
000. The greatest percentage of increase is 
shown in California—$45,800 for 1919 and 
$398,800 for 1921, or 771 percent. Kentucky, 
Minnesota, and West Virginia alone show de- 
creased appropriations. Sums allotted for for- 
est fire protection amount to over a million and 
a half dollars and are 128 percent greater than 
two years ago. Pennsylvania, with $500,000 ap- 
propriated for this purpose, leads with an in- 
crease of over 1,000 percent. For the purchase 
and maintenance of State forests, nineteen 
States appropriated $1,361,907. 


Last Minute News 


President Proclaims Protection Week 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—The President 
of the United States on March 31 issued a proe- 
lamation regarding Forest Protection Week and 
the golden anniversary of Arbor Day in which 
he urged upon the governors of the various 
States to set apart the week of April 16 to 22, 
1922, as Forest Protection Week, and the last 
day of that week, April 22, as the golden an- 
niversary of Arbor Day, and that during this 
week and day there be ‘‘such educational and 
instructive exercises as shall bring before the 
people the disastrous effects of the present waste 
by forest fires, and the need of individual and 
collective effort to conserve the forests and in- 
crease our tree growth for ornament and use.’’ 


Willing to Arbitrate Wage Question 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louris, Mo., April 6.—The difference be- 
tween the union carpenters and the master build- 
ers over the question of wages which has held 
back building in St. Louis has not yet been 
settled. The master builders desire a reduction 
of 30 percent, from $1.25 an hour to 95 cents, 
which has been countered by the union’s offer to 
accept a cut to $1.12%. The contractors again 
have expressed a willingness to arbitrate. 


No Lumber Lost in Fire 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 6.—The fire at the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s mill at Pine Bluff, de- 
stroyed the engine room and sorting table and 
damaged the boiler room, timber dock and ma- 
chine shop. No lumber was lost. The other mill 
eutting hardwoods was not damaged. The plant 
probably will be put on a night run, thus using 
a portion of the employees of the pine mill to 
cut only hardwoods. 


Buys Florida Mill Property 

Mositz, ALA., April 5—W. Marshall Turner, 
of this city, yesterday purchased the mill prop- 
erty of the Helen Co., of Helen, Fla. The prop- 
erty, consisting of sawmill, railroad, real es- 
tate, buildings ete., was purchased by Mr. Tur- 
ner for the sum of $47,000. The Boyd Lumber 
Co., was second lowest bidder. Mr. Turner 
stated that he would sell material on the prop- 
erty and that he would not operate the mill. 


To Become Manager of Lumber Firm 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New York, April 6—W. Ward Smith, of 
Spring Valley, Long Island, who has been sec- 
retary to Governor Miller ever since he took 
office more than a year ago, will resign April 
17 to become manager of the American-Canadian 
Lumber & Pulp Co., with offices in New York 
City. eaaanaeanaaaanea 
Paper and Pulp Men to Meet 
New York, April 3.—The forty-fifth annual 
convention of the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation and affiliated organizations will be held 
April 10 to 14 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
this city. Meetings of the affiliated associations 
will be held all thru the week, and the general 
sessions of the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion will begin Thursday, April 13, the annual 
reception and banquet of the association being 
scheduled for the evening. Various luncheons 
and dinners will be held by the different affili- 
ated associations during the days of the con- 
vention. ; 
On Tuesday, April 11, the Woodlands Section 
of the association will hold forth and among the 
many interesting subjects that will be discussed 
are the following: ‘‘Labor-Saving Machinery 
for Woods Operations,’’ by George H. Anson, 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co.; ‘‘Company Woods 
Operations versus Contracted Woods Opera- 
tions,’’ by D. A. Crocker, Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Co.; ‘‘ Intensive Local Fire Protection,’’ by 
E. B. Draper, Bangor, Me.; ‘‘A Cost System 
for Logging Operations,’’ by G. A. Ware, News 
Print Service Bureau, and ‘‘Insect and Fungus 
Damage from Logging Slash,’’ by W. R. Hast- 
ings, State forester, Montpelier, Vt. 
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MAY LOOK INTO CO-OPERATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Senator Edge 
of New Jersey today introduced a resolution 
providing for an investigation by a joint com- 
mittee of Congress into the existing business and 
economic situation, with a view to recommend- 
ing legislation defining the rights and limita- 
tions of coéperative trade organizations. 

The resolution is the outgrowth of the un- 
certainty which has followed the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the hardwood 
lumber case with regard to trade association 
activities. 

In presenting the joint resolution Senator 
Edge said that the chief object was to let com- 
merce and industry know to what extent it can 
coéperate without violating the laws governing 
illegal combinations as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The proposed joint committee would be given 
until Dee. 4, when the next regular session of 
Congress convenes, to study the situation before 
reporting to Congress concerning the scope of 
the inquiry it may deem necessary in order to 
do full justice to the important matters in- 
volved. 

Trade associations, of course, would like much 
quicker action, but Senator Edge believes the 
fundamental importance of the matter is suffi- 
cient to warrant all the time which may be 
found necessary to get to the bottom of the sit- 
uation and formulate recommendations of real 
value in the form of proposed legislation. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Court last week ad- 
journed for its regular spring recess to enable 
its members to dispose of cases already pre- 
sented. Among the matters pending before the 
court is the petition of counsel for the hard 
wood lumbermen for a rehearing or modifica- 
tion of the court’s ruling affirming the decision 
of the late Judge McCall and upholding his 
decree in the hardwood case. 

It doubtless is fortunate that this petition 
was not filed until the eve of the court recess, 
since members of the highest tribunal will have 
a more leisurely opportunity to examine the 
petition on its merits from all angles. 

At the same time Senator Edge introduced a 
bill (3385) to regulate trade associations and 
for other purposes. He explained he did not 
contemplate pressing the bill, but rather desired 
that the proposed joint committee use it as a 
basis from which to direct its inquiry. 

‘*T think it will be thoroly agreed and ap- 
preciated that it is the duty of Congress in some 
way to provide for defining the legal rights and 
privileges of trade associations,’’ said Senator 
Edge. ‘‘ At the present moment every one seems 
to commend cooperation, and yet because of re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court it is prac- 
tically impossible to decide just what is co- 
operation and what is combination in restraint 
of trade. I think it is a most important ques- 
tion, a question with reference to which .Con- 
gress can thru legislative authority be of great 
assistance in stabilizing industry. — 

“*T hope we can get expeditious action upon 
this joint resolution. Congress has already dem- 
onstrated its interest in cobperation by passing 
practically without opposition a bill to provide 
for codperation and codperative marketing 
among agricultural associations. This is ex- 
actly in the same direction, and I am quite sure 
the same spirit of codperation on the part of 
Congress will be found when the measure comes 
before us for consideration.’’ 

The Edge resolution follows: 

WHEREAS, The revival of the industrial activities 


of the United States is essential to th 
the individual as well as the nation ; a ag 
WHEREAS, Business has been sufferin severe 
depression, from which its reconstruction should be 
stimulated by every legitimate means: and 
WHEREAS, Business procedure that will without 
protecting monopolies eliminate waste in produc- 
tion or distribution, lower costs, simplify and 
ee a yg eons efficiency and the 
norale o usiness is a beneficial - 
nomic progress; and ‘ echt weasels 


WHEREAS, Congressional action has already been 


taken to assist in agricultural coéperative market- 
ing and distribution ; and 

WHEREAS, The industrial tendency is toward the 
substitution of research and scientific business 
methods for previous uncertainty and ignorance ; 
and 

WHEREAS, Business is hesitating because unable 
to secure guidance, legal or governmental, which 
will clearly indicate the proper lines of conduct in 
business association; and 


WHEREAS, Business is entitled to know in definite 
terms what it legally can and can not do; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That a joint committee of Congress is 
hereby created, to be composed of six members, 
three of whom shall be appointed by the president 
of the Senate and three by the speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee to investigate existing conditions of industry 
and commerce in the United States and the markets 
of foreign countries, in so far as the same directly 
affect industry and commerce of the United States, 
including questions as to production, distribution, 
labor and business methods, and to report to Con- 
gress and to suggest such legislation, if any, as it 
may deem best upon these subjects, with a special 
reference to the most effective ways and means 
to revive industry and to stimulate foreign and 
domestic trade, to stabilize business conditions as 
to the future, to minimize the danger and distress 
of recurring periods of business depression, with 
their resultant cycles of general unemployment, 
and to define the rights and limitations of codpera- 
tive organizations as distinguished from illicit com- 
binations in restraint of trade. 


Sec. 3. Such committee is hereby authorized dur- 
the the Sixty-seventh Congress to sit during the 
sessions or recesses of the Congress, at Washington 
or at any other place in the United States, to send 
for persons, books and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ experts deemed necessary by such 
committee, a clerk and a stenographer to report 
such hearings as may be had in connection with 
any subject which may be before such committee, 
such stenographer’s service to be rendered at a cost 
not exceeding $1.25 per printed page, the expenses 
involved in carrying out the provisions of this 
resolution to be paid one-half out of the contingent 


fund of the Senate and one-half out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 4. That the committee may from time to 
time report to Congress, and shall submit a final 
report on or before Dec. 4, 1922. 


COMMITTEE ON TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 3.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States today announced 
the appointment of a committee to study and re- 
port on the subject of trade associations. This 
committee will direct its inquiry with a view to 
determining in what manner trade associations 
can render the greatest service to business and 
the public. The first meeting of the committee 
will be held here April 4. Its personnel fol- 
lows: 

Philip H. Gadsden, chairman, Philadelphia ; presi- 
dent American Electric Railway Association and 
formerly member of Federal Electric Railways 
Commission ; vice president United. Gas Improve- 
ment Co. 

Thomas S. Adams, New Haven, Conn,; secretary 
National Tax Association; professor of political 
economy Yale University. 

Fred R. Babcock, Pittsburgh; formerly president 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce: 
president Babcock Lumber Co. 

Charles J. Brand, Pittsburgh; formerly chair- 
man Cotton Distribution Board and chief of 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture ; 
vice president and general manager United Fruit 
Growers (Inc.). 

Henry 8S. Dennison, Framingham, Mass. ; formerly 
director of planning and statistics, War Indus- 
tries Board, and president of the Taylor Society ; 
president Dennison Manufacturing Co. 

James R. Maccoll, Pawtucket, R. I.; formerly 
president National Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and chairman executive committee, World 
Cotton Conference; treasurer Lorraine Manufac- 
turing Co. 

J. D. H. Morrow, Washington; vice president Na- 
tional Coal Association. 

Alfred Reeves, New York; secretary National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 

George Rublee, New York; formerly member of 
Federal Trade Commission and delegate to Allied 
Maritime Transport Council. 





TEXAS RATE HELD TOO HIGH 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has handed 
down an opinion in Docket No. 12,165—I. L. 
Gilmore, et al. vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Co., et al.—holding that rates ap- 
plicable on lumber in carloads from Burkburnett, 
Tex., to Bristow and Slick, Okla., via Denison, 
Tex., and to Commerce, Okla., via Frederick, 
Okla., were not unreasonable, and that rates 
from Burkburnett to Bristow and Slick via 
Frederick were unreasonable. In the former 
instance Division 3 grants a refund of over- 
charges, and in the latter waives the collection 
of undercharges and orders the complaint dis- 
missed. 
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DENIES DIRECTOR GENERAL’S CLAIM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission will not lay down a gen- 
eral rule, as urged by the director general of 
railroads, that any rate found unreasonable on 
shipments made prior to June 25, 1918, when 
General Order No. 28 became effective, should 
include the increases under that order because 
the increase in wages of railroad employees was 
made retroactive to the beginning of Federal 
control on Jan. 1, 1918. 

This view of the commission is set forth in its 
formal opinion in Ex Parte No. 80, instituted 
for the purpose of determining this question. 

The director general’s position is that if, in 
awarding reparation against him, the same basis 
is not applied on shipments made prior to June 
25 as on shipments thereafter, the effect is to 
penalize the Government for having failed to 
initiate at an earlier stage of Federal control 
the increased rates, which, if then established, 
would doubtless have been found reasonable. 

Commissioner Hall, who prepared the opin- 
ion, states that there is no more justification 
for this position than if the contention were 
advanced by the carriers themselves. If the 


director general’s view were upheld shippers 
who were awarded reparation on shipments prior 
to June 25, 1918, would have the amount reduced 
to the extent of the increase granted by Genera! 
Order No. 28. 

Counsel for the director general cited several 
eases in which the commission did apply the 
June 25 increases in making awards of repara- 
tion. Commissioner Hall says that those cases 
were disposed of on the facts presented, and 
indicates that where cireumstanees are shown 
to be similar such awards may again be made. 
However, the commission stands on the rule 
it must ‘‘adhere to the sound and salutary prin- 
ciple that whether and to what extent a rate 
was or is unjust or unreasonable in a particular 
case is a question of fact, to be determined by 
the exercise of good judgment, informed by 
experience, in the light of all the pertinent facts 
of record in that case.’’ 
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WEST COAST MILLMEN INTERVENE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order per- 
mitting the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion to intervene in Docket No. 13,449—North 
Carolina Pine Association et al., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. et al. 

The commission has issued an order also permit- 
ting the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to 
intervene in Docket No. 13,4830—Southern Pine 
Association vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. 
et al. 
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TRANSIT AT SOUTHERN POINTS 

JACKSON, Miss., April 3.—T. P. Goodwin, 
manager of the Jackson Traffic Bureau, has 
announced that, effective April 25, transit rates 
will apply on lumber and staves from stations on 
the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley railroads south of Jackson and Vicks- 
burg to stations on the Georgia Southwestern, 
Garyville Northern and New Orleans, Natal- 
bany & Natchez railroads. 
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ELECTRIC LINK SAW GROWS IN FAVOR 


Several years ago, loggers on the Pacific coast 
were startled by the announcement that a port- 
able, electrically operated link saw for felling 
timber had been invented. This saw, which has 
previously been commented upon briefly in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, passed thru a consid- 
erable period of experiment. Its inventor, C. 
Wolf, is an electrical engineer of ability and is 
generally credited with being the man who de- 
signed and superintended the installation of the 
first sawmill in this country to be electrically 
operated thruout. Perhaps it was while work- 
ing in this capacity that he conceived the idea 
of inventing a saw which would mechanically 
fell timber. In any event, such a saw is now 
upon the market. Among other concerns using 
it for felling and bucking timber, according to 
the latest reports, is the Booth-Kelley Lumber 
Co., in Oregon. This saw is equipped with a 
portable generating outfit, which is attached to a 
donkey engine, enabling the saw to use electric- 
ity no matter where it is to be employed. In 
felling and bucking, the Wolf link saw saves 60 
percent of time and labor as compared with the 
ordinary hand sawing method. An interesting 


clear out the dust. No vibration is noticeable. 
When operated by one person he merely guides 
the saw, the weighted motor being on the oppo- 
site end of the saw and contributing enough 
down-pull to keep the teeth always working at 
highest efficiency. 


WOOD USED IN VENEER MANUFACTURE 


Thirty-seven woods were used in veneer man- 
ufaecture during 1919, aceording to statistics 
compiled by the bureau of the census in codp- 
eration with the Forest Service, just made pub- 
lic. Veneer manufacture was earried on in 
thirty-four States, and 362 establishments re- 
ported their output in 1919. In 1911 there were 
522 and in 1909 there were 637 veneer manu- 
facturers. Tho there were fewer producers in 
the later years the amount produced increased 
2 percent between 1909 and 1911 and 29.6 per- 
cent between 1911 and 1919. 

In 1919 wood to the amount of 576,581,000 
feet and valued at $25,104,164 was used in 
veneer manufacture, as compared with 435,981,- 
000 feet in 1909, valued at $8,977,516. The 
average cost a thousand feet of all woods used 
for veneers increased 179.6 percent in 1919 as 
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The fir timber shown above has just been cut in two by the Wolf link portable electric saw shown 
in the hands of the two operators. This saw will cut at any angle, can be used under water and 
can be employed for felling and bucking timber as well as for cutting or framing large timbers. 
It operates quickly and without vibration and saws rapidly 


feature is that the saw is now equipped with 
waterproof motors, and can be taken under 
water by divers and there utilized for cutting 
piling or doing any other sawing work. 

The Wolf link saw is an extremely versatile 
automatic tool for it ean be operated at any 
angle, is reversible and fool-proof and is util- 
ized to a large extent by a number of com- 
panies for sawing and trimming large timbers. 
For example, it has been found very satisfac- 
tory for trimming Japanese squares and for 
framing large timbers. If the saw becomes 
stuck the motor will shut off. 


This unique saw is made in several lengths for 
various kinds of work and weighs from 65 to 
104 pounds, according to size. It is easily 
operated on most jobs by one person. The link 
saw is different from any other in that there is 
no*back and forth motion, the teeth rotating 
rapidly around the frame, giving each tooth an 
equal cutting chanee and equalizing wear. 
There is no idle return stroke. The smallest 
saw will cut two and one-half square feet of 
cross section in one minute, and at a recent 
test framed an 18x18-inch timber in 59 seconds. 
The cross-cut method did the same job in three 
and one-half minutes. The saving is more than 
two-thirds in time and money. The saw’s be- 
ing reversible doubles the life of the teeth. Sin- 
gle teeth may he inserted when necessary. With 
ordinary care it is estimated the teeth should 
wear thru 5,000,000 feet of timber, these figures 
being gathered from oyerations at mills. Two 
sets of teeth do the cutting and between the 
two rows is a single row of raker teeth which 


compared with 1909; of mahogany, 126.2; of 
Spanish cedar, 61.2; of walnut, the highest 
priced native wood, 74.2, and of white oak, 71.7. 
Red gum was far in the lead as a veneer wood 
during 1909, 1911 and 1919, the years shown 
in the report. Southern pine was second in 
1919 and in 1909, but third in 1911, when white 
oak took second place. Birch was third in 1919, 
sixth in 1911 and seventh in 1909. Cottonwood 
was fourth in all three years. Tupelo was fifth 
in 1919 and seventh in 1911 and 1909. Yellow 
poplar was sixth in 1919 and in 1911, and was 
fifth in 1909. White oak was seventh in 1919, 
second in 1911 and sixth in 1909. Mahogany 
was eighth in 1919, but was low in rank other 
years. 

More veneer was cut by the rotary method 
than by any other during the years reported; 
83.2 percent of the total in 1919; 89.7 percent 
in 1909. In 1919 the amount used for sliced 
veneers was 11.7 percent of the total. Nearly 
three-fourths of the mahogany and more than 
one-half of the Spanish cedar and native walnut 
was sliced. Two-fifths of the white oak veneers 
manufactured in 1919 was sawed, as were con- 
siderable Spanish cedar and Circassian walnut. 


OAK FLOORING STATISTICS 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics on 
oak flooring, nineteen of its twenty-one mem- 


ber mills reporting: 
Shipments Production Orders 


Week ended March 25....... 4,481,000 3,537,000 4,745,000 
March 6 to 25, 1922.........11,844,000 10,016,000 12,050,000 
March 7 to 26, 1921......... 5,692,000 4,732,000 5,897,000 


AN ANGLE OF THE CEMENT SITUATION 


Retail lumbermen are firmly and unqualifiedly 
insisting upon the right to handle the products 
they sell in their own way and to make their 
own selling price on them. For this reason 
the following correspondence between J. F. 
Goodman, vice president of the Dickason Good- 
man Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and a ee- 
ment manufacturer will be interesting and 
illuminating, particularly as Mr. Goodman’s 
letter expresses so fully the views of many retail 
lumbermen: 


The Cement Company to the Dickason 
Goodman Company 


Under date of April 21 there is to be a letting 
at Girard, Kan., of a considerable highway paving, 
taking delivery of 3,500 barrels of cement at 
Arcadia, Kan., and 7,350 barrels at Mulberry, Kan. 
It is our intention to make every effort to place 

Portland on this = and will appreciate 
you advising by return mail the margin of profit 
desired on this business f. o. b. cars points of de- 
livery, contractor to handle his own cement and 
return his own sacks. Thanking you in advance 
for your coédperation in our effort to sell this busi- 
ness, beg to remain. 


The Dickason Goodman Company to the Ce- 
ment Company 


We are in receipt of your letter of March 20. 

We hardly understand your letter, as we are not 
handling your cement, and do not handle cement on 
commission. We are in the merchandising busi- 
ness and sell only what we buy. We are carrying 
an adequate stock of cement to take care of the 
trade territory of the towns you mention, and do 
not understand why, as a manufacturer, you should 
enter into competition with us, as a retailer, and 
expect us to accept any kind of a commission for 
permitting you to do so. I understand your letter 
means that you will make the effort to sell this 
cement for us at whatever margin we name, but 
that we will have to name a margin that will be 
satisfactory to you, and enable you to compete with 
other cement companies and other dealers doing 
business on the same plan. 

We can not authorize you to make any quota- 
tion for us, as we are not handling your cement, 
nor do we handle anybody’s cement on a commis- 
sion basis, nor allow any cement company to make 
sales for us. 

We really think the best way for you to do is to 
go, without disguise or subterfuge, to the contractor 
whose business you want, sell him your cement and 
carry his account, and we would certainly think a 
great deal more of you for doing so than offering 
us the. kind of a proposition you do in your letter 
of the 20th, provided you feel that either method 
of sale is the proper method for selling cement. 

I want to say, in explanation, that there is no 
animus whatever behind this letter, and it is the 
belief of our company that the most satisfactory 
results will be obtained for everyone concerned, 
and the public will feel that they are getting a 
much squarer deal, if all Federal aid and State 
roads are sold direct by the manufacturers to the 
contractors and the manufacturers carry the ac- 
count, for in the past this has been a losing game 
for the lumberman, as the very small margin he 
has been permitted to obtain by the cement manu- 
facturers has not paid the credit losses that he has 
had on this kind of business. 


WILL ADD TO TIMBERED AREA 


OmAHA, Nes., April 5.—The Nebraska na- 
tional forests near Halsey, Neb., will have 1,000 
acres added to the timbered area this spring by 
the planting of 1,500,000 additional trees by 
the Forest Service. This is a part of the move- 
ment started twenty years ago near Halsey to 
convert a section of the worthless sand dunes 
of Nebraska into forest lands. Dr. C. E. Bessey, 
then head of the department of botany and for- 
estry at Nebraska University, the man who 
fostered and pushed the idea, finally succeeded 
in getting Congress to make a small appropria- 
tion for the work, which has been steadily ex- 
panding year by year. The prospects are that 
this spreading of the Nebraska national forest 
will go on faster and faster from now on, as the 
Government has established nurseries near Hal- 
sey, where millions of trees are annually fur- 
nished for transplanting into an ever widening 
area of the proposed forest. Jack pine and 
western yellow pine are the timbers mostly 
planted there. The theory on which the forestry 
department is working, is that, these trees, be- 
ing particularly hardy, will serve to hold the 
sand dunes, prevent drifting, establish a real 
soil texture in time, and eventually get the soil 
into such shape that better grades of pines for 
real commercial purposes can be grown. Mean- 
time the jack and western yellow pine is filling 
a erying need in that barren region for firewood 
and fence posts for the settlers. 
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A Cost System for Retailers—Cash Books and Journals 





[By G. W. Hafner] 





[Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles designed by Mr. Hafner to outline a 
complete, fully illustrated cost accounting sys- 
tem for retail lumbermen. This article deals 
with cash receipts record, cash disbursements 
record, petty cash vouchers and summary, 
voucher checks, general journal and journal 
vouchers. The next article will appear in an 
early issue.] 





It is a well established principle in modern 
accounting procedure that all cash received 
should be deposited in the bank, and that all 
disbursements should be made by check, ex- 
cept those that must be paid in currency, for 
which a ‘‘petty cash fund’’ should be estab- 
lished. 

Purpose of Cash Book 

The cash book is a journal devoted exclusive- 
ly to cash receipts and disbursements; and, 
therefore, since there are two distinct trans- 
actions involved, it is considered desirable and 
advisable to keep one book for the entry of 
receipts of cash, and another book for the entry 
of disbursements of cash. 

This division of the cash book proper has a 
number of distinct advantages. For instance, 
it enables a clerk to post from the cash receipts 
record at the same time another clerk is writing 
up the cash disbursements record. 

Again, cash receipts generally far exceed 
cash disbursements in number of items, hence, if 
but one book is used for all cash transactions, 
there is a great deal of wasted space on the 
disbursements side. 

Another reason for keeping separate books 
for cash receipts and cash disbursements is 
that thereby the two records dealing with cash 
transactions are made exceptionally flexible and 
adequate for their purpose. A means is pro- 
vided for every possible entry dealing with 
the transformation of eash. Thus a column is 
provided in the cash receipts record for cash 
discounts taken by customers; another for 
freight deducted by the customer in paying his 
account, while the ‘‘General Ledger Dr.’’ and 
‘General Ledger Cr.’’ columns present a means 
of properly transcribing any conceivable sort 
of entry affecting cash receipts. The cash dis- 
bursements record is, likewise, ruled up to give 
ease and celerity in handling all disbursements 
of cash. 

Cash Receipts Record 


All cash received is to be entered in the cash 
receipts record (Fig. 14), the net amount of 
each receipt being entered in the column headed 
‘*Net Cash Received,’’ and credited to accounts 
receivable or to any other account to which it 
belongs. 

Remittances from customers are to be entered 
in the ‘‘ Accounts Receivable’’ column in gross; 
that is, the total credit to be given to the cus- 
tomer, irrespective of the amount of cash dis- 
count taken, or other deduction made. 

; All receipts for cash sales will be entered 
in the ‘‘Accounts Receivable’? column in the 
same manner as receipts from customers. This 
is proper, for the reason that all sales for cash 


RECEIVED FROM 





are entered to the debit, or charge, of accounts 
receivable thru the sales analysis, as illustrated 
and described in the preceding article of this 
series. 

If considered desirable, a customers’ ledger 
sheet may be maintained with cash sales; that 
is hardly worth while, however, since the in- 
dividual debit and credit entries, thru the sales 
analysis and cash receipts record, for the cash 
sales transactions of each day will balance each 
other. 

The ‘‘Discount Allowed’’ column is to be 
used only for the entry of amounts of discount 
deducted by customers. 

‘‘The Freight’’ column is to be used only 
in case customers deduct freight paid by them, 
where the invoice price includes freight paid 
to destination. 


All items in the two ‘‘General Ledger’’ col- 
umns will be posted separately to the debit or 
credit, as the case may be, of their respective 
accounts in the general ledger. The totals of 
all other columns will be posted to the debit 
or eredit of their respective accounts, at the 
end of the month. The total of the ‘‘ Accounts 
Receivable’’ column will be posted to the credit 
of ‘Accounts Receivable’’ account; the total 
of the ‘‘ Discount Allowed’’ column, to the debit 
of ‘*Discount Allowed’’ account; the total of 
‘*Net Cash Received’’ column to the debit of 
‘*Cash on Deposit’’ account; the total of the 
‘‘Freight’’ column, to the debit of ‘‘ Freight’’ 
account. Where more than one bank is dealt 
with, the detail for each bank will be accounted 
for by the use of ‘‘Bank Statements’’ illus- 
trated by Fig. 15, These bank statements also 


FIGURE IS . 
BANK STATEMENT 
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OUTSTANDING CHECKS 


nunrBenr AMounT NUMBER AMOUNT TNUMBER Amount 


Fig. 15—The bank statement 


All other entries will be made thru the two 
‘“General Ledger’’ columns. For instance, as- 
sume that in paying an invoice for $1,000 the 
customer made a deduction of $100 for, say, 
shortage or poor quality, and $18 for cash dis- 
count at 2 percent on the remainder, the entries 
in the various columns would show as follows: 


DEBITS: 
PI ETE TOI 665606 0:64.45 6:6 0s 8 8 $ 882.00 
TPIBODONT NOWVEO sé 0 6:0.6:6's 6 .6.0.0.0 06 558-019. 18.00 
General ledger (with the word ‘“Allow- 
ances” written in the “Account” col- 


GED) 6G v.06 010-404: 00s Ge ss Sis veers 100.00 
CREDITS : 
Accounts TecelVAble ...ccccccvccccce 1,000.00 


In order to illustrate the use of the ‘‘Gen- 
eral Ledger Cr.’’ column, let us assume that 
cash is received in payment of a note due in 
the amount of $2,500, on which interest has 
accured to the extent of $17.50. In this case 
the following amounts would show in their re- 
spective columns: 

DEBITS : 
TIGL CAM TECHIV EUs 5s 0.5616. 0 v.si0s dicicicioino’ 2,517.50 


CREDITS : 
General ledger (with the words ‘Notes 
Receivable” written in the “Account” 


PRMEINAIAD . in'oca 6:'4516 4:0 606 pub aa een ees 2,500.00 
General ledger (with the word ‘“Inter- 

est’ written in the “Accounts” col- 

MIND issues wee tena as sa ees 17.50 


FIGURE 14 


CASH RECEIPTS RECORD 
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Fig. 14—The cash receipts record 


provide a means of determining the net balance 
on hand at each and every bank. 


Each entry in the ‘‘Accounts Receivable’’ 
column will require to be separately posted to 
the credit of individual customer’s accounts in 
the customers’ ledger. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Deposited In’’ appear 
two columns, headed respectively, ‘‘ Bank No.’’ 
and ‘‘Amount.’’ These are provided to take 
eare of those concerns who have more than 
one depositary. In the column headed ‘‘ Ac- 
count’’ will be shown the total of the deposit 
made each day, or periodically, opposite which, 
in the column headed ‘‘Bank No.’’ is noted 
the number of the particular bank in which the 
deposit was made. Deposits may be made in 
a number of banks on the same day, in which 
case the amounts deposited in the several banks 
would be shown opposite their respective num- 
bers. 


Daily, or at stated intervals, if daily deposit- 
ing is impracticable, all cash received should be 
deposited in the bank. Especially at the end 
of the month is it necessary to deposit all cash 
in the bank, since the total of the ‘‘Net Cash 
Received’’ column is posted to the ‘‘Cash on 
Deposit’’ account, and the actual deposits must 
agree therewith. 
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FIGURE 16 
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Fig. 16—Form for petty cash fund receipt 


Petty Cash Fund 


It is advisable, in order to maintain a thoro 
check and control over cash receipts and dis- 
bursements, to force all such transactions to 
pass ultimately thru the bank. This is ac- 
complished by establishing an ‘‘Imprest Fund’’ 
or ‘‘Petty Cash Fund,’’ which is a fixed sum, 
say, $100 more or less, held in the office for 
the payment of petty purchases. 

When any payment is made from the ‘‘ Petty 
Cash Fund,’’ a ‘‘receipt’’ or ‘‘voucher’’ (Fig. 
16) is made out, and is temporarily ‘counted 
as cash on hand, thus keeping the balance in- 
tact. Thus the fund of $100 might be ac- 
counted for by $67.50 in vouchers and the bal- 
ance of $32.50 in actual money. 

From time to time, therefore, the ‘‘ Petty 
Cash Fund’’ must be replenished. When this 
becomes necessary, a check is drawn, to the order 
of the cashier or to cash, for the exact amount 
as shown by the total of the vouchers. The 
check is then cashed, and the proceeds placed 
in the fund. 

At this time a ‘‘ Petty Cash Summary’’ (Fig. 
17) should be made up, showing the number and 
amount of each voucher, the aggregate amount 
of all vouchers and the total amount chargeable 
to each expense or other account for which pay- 
ment was made. The ‘‘ Petty Cash Summary’’ 
is then to be treated as a purchase invoice, and 
entered in the ‘‘Purchase Analysis’’ (see pre- 
ceding article ‘‘ Accounting for Purchases’’). 

There are many instances where a number of 
different ‘‘Petty Cash Funds’’ may be main- 
tained; as, for instance, different funds estab- 
lished for various offices or yards. The princi- 
ple and procedure is the same for many ac- 
counts as for one. 


Cash Disbursements Record 


The cash disbursements record (Fig. 18) is, 
to all intents and purposes, precisely like the 
cash receipts record (Fig. 14) in its opera- 


tion, save that each is the exact antithesis of 
the other; where one records the receipts of 
money and shows its transfer to the bank, the 
other deals solely with itemized withdrawals 
from the bank. 

The net amount of each check is to be en- 


tered in the column headed ‘‘Checks.’’ Check 
number is to be shown opposite each with- 
drawal, in column headed ‘‘Check No.,’’ and 
the date of withdrawal in column headed 
‘“Day.”? 

If for any reason a check is fendered void, 
the number of the check should be entered in — 
its numerical order, the word ‘‘void’’ written 
in the column headed ‘‘ Paid To’’ and the voided 
check filed with the canceled checks subse- 
quently returned from the bank. 


The ‘‘Discount Earned’’ column is to be 
used only for cash discounts deducted in pay- 
ment of accounts. 

The ‘‘ Freight’’ column is to be used for show- 
ing deductions on account of freight paid to 
transportation company, where goods were billed 
by the shipper f. o. b. point of destination. 

All payments to trade creditors aré to be 
entered, in gross, in the ‘‘ Accounts Payable’’ 
column. 

All other entries will be made in the two 
‘*General Ledger’’ columns, All entries in 
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Fig. 19—This copy of the combination remittanc e statement and check Is for the creditor 
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Fig. 17—The petty cash summary 





FIGURE 18 
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Fig. 18—The cash disbursements record 


the ‘‘General Ledger’’ columns will require 
to be separately posted. The totals of all other 
columns will be posted to their respective ac- 
counts in the general ledger at the end of the 
month. 

Voucher Checks 


These forms serve the purpose of a combina- 
tion remittance statement and check, and are 
made up in three copies: 

1—Copy for trade creditor (Fig. 19). 


2—Copy to be filed numerically in bank 
binder (Fig. 19A). 
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Fig. 19A—This copy of the combination remittance statement and check !|s for filing In bank binder 


3—Copy to be attached to purchase invoice 


is, those items opposite which no entry appears 
in the column headed ‘‘Paid By Check No.’’ 
The total of these open items proves the balance 
of the accounts payable account in the general 
ledger. 

The voucher check outlay described above 
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FIGURE 21 
STATEMENT OF REMITTANCE TO BE PRINTED ON 
BACK OF CHECK 





Fig. 21—Form to print on back of voucher check 
suitable for small business 


will not be suitable in those cases where 4 
small office is maintained, and where the pro- 
prietor or manager finds it advisable to write 
his own cheeks by hand. In this case, an alter- 





or invoices, and filed alphabetically by ship- 
per’s name (Fig. 19B). NAME OF FIRM 
The body of the voucher should contain a ADDRESS 


FIGURE 195 Ne 469 





brief synopsis only of the account being paid. 
If a single invoice is being paid, it is necessary 
to state only the date, invoice, number and 
amount. If more than one are covered they 
should be listed separately, and the total ex- 
tended. If any deductions are made, these 
should be shown and the net amount to be paid 
brought down. This should all be done directly 
from the purchase invoices themselves. In this 
way, attention is immediately called to any 
notations concerning errors, corrections, claims, 
discount ete. 

The net amount to be paid having been deter- 
mined, as shown in the body of the voucher, the 











check part is filled in and signed by the proper 
authority. The original copy is then mailed to 
the shipper, the second copy is filed in nu- 
merical order in the bank binder, and the third 
copy is attached to the copy of the invoice or 
invoices paid, and filed alphabetically by ven- 
dor’s name. 

By this method all statements, invoices, mem- 
oranda and the like, covering the entire ac- easel 


N°. 469 


Crricago, 118, — 
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count with any one and all shippers, are kept 
together in such shape as to serve all the pur- 
poses of purchase ledger accounts. ee 
The bank binder copies are used for entry OADER 
in the cash disbursements record, and for not- ai 
ing, in the ‘‘Paid by Check No.’’ column of 
the purchase analysis, the number of the check 


given in payment of each account. ATTACH wmeverces TO 
An exact list of all unpaid bills is readily Soo FUtS COPY AND FILE 











obtained at any time by listing and adding 


the .open items in the purchase analysis; that purchase invoice 
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Fig. 20—Voucher check suitable for small business 


Fig. 19B—This copy of the combination remittance statement and check is to be attached to the 


native method is offered in Figs. 20 and 21. 
This provides a means of listing the invoices 
to be paid on the stub, as well aq on the re- 
verse side of the check itself, and will be found 
much more satisfactory than ordinary stock 
checks. 

General Journal 


The journal (Fig. 22) is to be used only for 
the usual monthly closing entries, after the 
books are first opened. 

Each journal entry requires an explanation. 
An entry put thru the journal without a full 
and complete explanation is, on the face of it, 
suspicious. In the method illustrated, such ex- 
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Fig. 22—This journal is to be used only for the usual monthly closing entries 


planations are shown on the journal vouchers 
(Fig. 23), which are summarized on the jour- 
nal itself, the date of the entry and the voucher 
number being shown in the columns provided. 

All items appearing in the two ‘‘General 
Ledger’’ columns require to be posted separately 
to their respective general ledger accounts. 

Each item appearing in the two ‘‘ Accounts 
Receivable’’ columns is to be posted separately 
to the debit or credit of the individual cus- 
tomer’s account in the customer’s ledger. At 
the end of the month, the total of these columns 
are to be posted to the debit and to the credit 
of ‘‘ Accounts Receivable’’ account in the gen- 
eral ledger. 

The totals of all entries in the two ‘‘Ac- 
counts Payable’’ columns are to be posted, at 
the month’s end, to the debit and to the eredit 
of ‘‘Aecounts Payable’’ account in the general 
ledger. Each of these items must also be con- 
sidered in its relation to the agreement between 
the open items showing monthly in the purchase 
analysis and the ‘‘Accounts Payable’’ ae- 
count in the general ledger. 


SREB BAAA: 


SWITZERLAND has no coal of her own, and 
not even any peat or lignite. The Swiss burn 
wood, and drive most of their factories by elec- 
trie power procured from waterfalls. 


Figure 23 
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Fig. 23—Form used to explain journal entries 





A LEADER IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Ruston, La., April 3.—Two of the best 
specimens of Jersey bulls in the United States 
are now owned by a Louisiana lumberman, A. H. 
Henderson, of Ruston, head of the Wyatt Lum- 
ber Co. and manufacturer of. pine and hard- 
woods. Theater Cup Prince, champion male, 
accompanied by two calves of his get, arrived 
here recently from the farm of Col. Barnes in 
New Jersey. The other male is Dahlia’s Noble 
Fern, who has been Mr. Henderson’s herd bull 
for the last two years. Neither of these bulls 
has a superior anywhere in the country in their 
breed, Mr. Henderson believes, and by crossing 
_their lines he hopes to produce in the next few 
years a line of champions. 


Breaks World’s Record for Milk Production 


Theater Cup Prince is three years old and is 
out of Theater Cup Queen, a dam imported 
from Jersey Island after winning first honors 
there and the Theater Cup medal, while his 
sire is Fauvic’s Prince, who has thirteen dams 
in the register of merit, that at the average 
age of two years and seven months produced an 
average of 650 pounds of butterfat each. 
Theater Cup Queen augmented her record as a 
show animal by producing 1,101 pounds of but- 
' terfat in one year. A sister to Theater Cup 
Prince, daughter of Fauvie’s Prince, with a 
few days@#till to go, has broken all world rec- 
ords for Jersey breeds for milk production with 
a total of more than 20,000 pounds, and her 
yearly total-is expected to run around 21,500 
pounds, 

Dahlia’s Noble Fern, senior bull of Mr. Hen- 
derson’s champions, is out of a granddaughter 
of Noble of Oakland, sired by Golden Fern 
Noble, imported from the Isle of Jersey by 
William Ross Proctor at a cost of $25,000. 


Will Experiment in Line Breeding 


Mr. Henderson’s purpose in adding Theater 
Cup Prince and three of his heifers to his herd 
is to practice line breeding, and by starting 
with three calves of Theater Cup Prince he will 
be able to see the result from eighteen months 
to two years earlier than otherwise. 


The Henderson herd has a number of other 
bulls, of course, several of them almost ready 
for sale for breeding purposes, and one two 
year old, Viola’s Campanile, who won every time 
he was showed last year. 


Started as Hobby; Now a Paying Business 


Mr. Henderson has been interested in pure- 
breds for the last eight or ten years but did not 
start out to make a real business of it until 
about five years ago. A fire which destroyed 
his barns about two years ago proved a severe 
setback but his herd is now about as large a 
one as he cares to handle. It averages fifty 
milk cows and this means he will sell twenty- 
five or more calves every year to hold down 
the herd to around a hundred head. His feed 
barns and milking stables are as modern as can 
be found and while Mr. Henderson may have 
started breeding as a hobby it is now a business 
with him. 

Barren Land Made Into Dairy Farm 


The Henderson barns and farm are located 
just at the edge of Ruston and adjacent to the 
fine home of Mr. Henderson, built within the 
last few years. When Mr. Henderson acquired 
the farm lang he found it almost past cultiva- 
tion because¥of erosion, which process had 
caused most of the soil to be washed away. In 
reconstructing this land into producing soil he 
is doing a creative work of a remarkable nature. 


It has been necessary to build canals and dams 
to check the eurrent of streams and thus fill up 
gradually the low places. Terraces have been 
constructed along the heavier slopes to prevent 
precipitous erosion and the ground has been 
fertilized and seeded to Bermuda grass and 
lespedeza, both nitrogenous plants with heavy 
root growth. The result is going to be in a few 
years a model dairy farm with good producing 


soil from what was recently almost barren land.’ 


A Leader in State’s Dairy Industry 


Mr. Henderson’s success with his herd has 
already affected Louisiana. He has been hon- 
ored by being chosen president of the Louisiana 
Jersey Breeders’ Association. Farmers around 
Ruston have become interested in purebred 
Jerseys and, since this is an ideal dairy cattle 
country, it is believed that rapid strides will be 
made in northern Louisiana in the development 
of the dairy industry. If this is realized, much 
credit must reflect upon Mr. Henderson as a 
pioneer leader in the industry. 

Henry Henderson is interested in many other 
things. He is president of Ruston’s Chamber 
of Commerce. He is proud of his town and of 
his friends. He wants to make it a better town 
and he is helping to do it. He takes a lively 
interest in the Louisiana State Polytechnic 
Sehool, which is located here, and in the prog- 
ress of the city school and churches. 


Cattle Have Won Many Trophies at Shows 


Mention should be made of the success of the 
Henderson herd at livestock shows. Last year 
he exhibited at the Donaldsonville, Jackson and 
Shreveport fairs and in each case won three out 
of four champions. In the senior heifer calf 
class his entry won the first three trophies in 
all three shows. 
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Mow Salesmanship Landed a House Order 
Against “Ready-Cut” Competition 


How an uptodate lumber retailer, by clever 
salesmanship such as any capable dealer should 
be able to bring to bear, succeeded in selling 
a house bill which a rural customer had deter- 
mined to send to a mail order concern, was de- 
picted in a dramatized sketch presented Feb. 
9 at the annual convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, at Pitts- 
burgh. The sketch, which was entitled ‘‘A 
Morning in the Office,’’ and introduced various 
types of customers and salesmen, was written 
and directed by James G. Nelson of the 8. W. 
Means Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, who in appro- 
priate makeup and with no mean histronie abil- 
ity portrayed the part of ‘‘Cedrie Hicks,’’ a 
shrewd, hardheaded old farmer, who was in the 
market for material for a house for his soon- 
to-be-wed daughter. Completely won over by 
the pretty pictures and the specious promises of 
the catalogue house ‘‘ Hicks’’ was on the point 
of mailing his order to the ready-cut house firm 
when he stopped in at the office of the ‘‘John- 
son Lumber Co.’’ to order a few boards and 
2x4’s for repairing his barn, This gave ‘‘ Mr. 
Johnson,’’ the longheaded but straightforward 
and square-dealing proprietor of the local ‘yard, 
very ably impersonated by C. 8. Graham, of the 
Ellwood Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, opportunity to 
exercise some real salesmanship. The battle of 
wits, and the result thereof, will prove interest- 
ing to every retailer who has ever found him- 
self—and who has not?—in a similar situation. 

A condensation of the dialog between ‘‘ Mr. 
Johnson’’ and ‘‘ Cedric Hicks’? follows: 


JOHNSON: Good morning, Mr. Hicks. How 
have you been, and how is the family? 
Hicks: Just toler’ble, Mr. Johnson. Had a 


touch of rheumatiz for a few days. My oldest gal 
is going to git married to some critter this spring, 
so I’ve decided to build them a hum. That is, I’m 
going to lend them the money at 6 percent to build 
it. That'll be my wedding present to ’em. As I 
was coming to town today to get a few pieces of 
sheeting and some 2x4’s to do some repairing on 
my barn I thought I’d bring the picture of the 
house I'm going to build for ’em and see what you 
think of it. 


JOHNSON: I’ll be glad to give you any help or 
information I can. 


Hicks: I thought you would, Mr. Johnson, be- 
ing a8 we’ve been mighty good friends and I al- 
ways get my repair lumber here. I got these pic- 
tures from Smears-Rodeer, in Cleveland, for $10. 
They give you a list of all material and show you 
how to build the house. Now, Mr. Johnsen, I’d 
aliked to have bought this stuff from you, but 
Smears-Rodeer say in their book they send thru 
the mail that they specialize in this kind of busi- 
ness—make all their own lumber, nails, plaster and 
everything. That’s how it comes they can sell me 
the stuff for this house for about half what it 
would cost me here in town. 


JOHNSON: Is that so, Mr. Hicks? Let me look 
at those plans, please. Have you beught this ma- 
terial yet? 

Hicks: Haint bought it yit, but was just going 
to write ’em tonight and order it. I knowed it 
wouldn’t make no difference to you, seeing you 
couldn’t come nowhere near their price. 


JOHNSON: Mr. Hicks, I wish you would let me 
figure on this list for you. As you say, we fur- 
nish you all your repair lumber, but we can’t exist 
on repair business alone; we want house orders, 
too. Smears-Rodeer doesn’t want your repair lum- 
ber orders; they only want house orders. Here 
we are with a lumber yard and planing mill sit- 
uated right here in your own community, supplying 
small orders as readily as large ones. We are 
here to make a living, and for the convenience of 
the people of the community. If you want a 
piece of lumber, and want it quick, you don’t send 
to Smears-Rodeer for it. No, you come to our 
lumber yard and you get it. We appreciate your 
business, however small. You need us and we 
need you. We don’t want to charge you more for 
our material than you can buy it for elsewhere. 
But we do want the privilege of giving you a 
price, and then if our price is right, taking every- 
thing into consideration, we want the business. 

Hicks: There’s nothing the matter with what 
you say, Mr. Johnson. . I'd been only too glad to 
come in and let you figger on this house, only I 


thought that as I had a figger from Smears- 
Rodeer you wouldn’t want to waste any time. 


JOHNSON: Well, you just give me a chance and 
I'll waste enough time to give Smears-Rodeer a 
run for this business. (Calls a clerk and instructs 
him to figure the list immediately.) Now while 
the boys are figuring the list, Mr. Hicks, let me 
show you our book of plans. We can sell you the 
plans for any house shown in this book for $5 a 
set and tell you the approximate cost of each 
house— 

Hicks (interrupting): Five dollars a set, gee 
whillikens! Why, Smears-Rodeer charged me $10 
for their plans! 


JOHNSON: Well, you see we can sell our plans 
for half the price Smears-Rodeer, and what is 
more, we are always willing to compete with them 
on any material. When people are misled by 
their quotations it is because they don’t go into 
the matter. Now, for instance, when you buy 
from these ready-cut house dealers you have to 
send the money with the ordér, while we deliver 
our material and get our money a month or two 
after the house is completed; or if you should 
pay cash mouthly we give a discount of 2 percent. 
Their price is net. Another thing, our price usu- 
ally includes delivery of the material to the job, 
while their prices are based on railroad delivery 
on board cars to the nearest railroad station. You 
do your own unloading, sorting and delivering. 
That’s quite an item. Moreover, usually some 
material is damaged in transit. You either accept 
the damaged material or spend some money and 
time trying to get the concern to make good. We 
are right here on the job and if anything is not 
right we make it right. That’s something to be 
considered. Another thing, our millwork is as- 
sembled at our mill, while theirs comes knocked 
down. That means extra cost to you for the labor 
of putting it together. Further, we deliver your 
material as you need it. They deliver all at once. 
Our method of delivery saves the cost of building 
a shed for protection of your millwork. You save 
labor, too, because you do not have to go thru a 
pile hunting for this or that piece. It is said that 
it takes one man sorting out of a pile to keep 
two men busy on the job. And you have to do 
this sorting; you can’t get away from it. If you 
don’t sort it up, the first thing you know you 
have cut the wrong piece. Then you have to go 
to the local lumber yard and buy material to re- 
place it. 


Hicks: Wal, by gum! 
all these things before. 


JOHNSON: Another thing, Mr. Hicks: We fig- 
ure on furnishing a better grade of material in 
most cases than you get from a ready-cut house 
dealer. And if you do find a piece or two off 
grade we are right here and ready to make it good, 
while the ready-cut dealer is hundreds of miles 
away, has your money, and you can do the swear- 
ing. Take into consideration, also, that we usu- 
ally agree in our price estimate to furnish the mill- 
work to complete your house, while they agree only 
to furnish the items that they list, so if there is 
any shortage you have to buy it locally. Suppose, 
too, that in the course of construction you want 
to make a change or two. Most people do. If 
you are dealing with us you can make such 
changes. We simply add or deduct as the case 
may be. But if you buy from a ready-cut house 
dealer you buy a certain house and take what they 
have listed for that house. If you make a change 
you must waste material, as it is all cut and 
fitted and must be used in a certain way. 

(Clerk enters with the mail order list that was 
given him to figure.) 

JOHNSON: Now, Mr. Hicks, our boys have figured 
your list. Furnishing everything just as Smears- 
Rodeer agree to furnish it our price is $1,120, with 
cash discount of 2 percent, which makes our net 
price $1,097.60. Now you understand that is our 
cash price, you to do your own hauling from our 
yard, just as you would have to haul from the 
ear if you bought of Smears-Rodeer. How does 
that price strike you? 

Hicks: By golly, that sounds pretty good! 
Hope you won’t lose any money on it. Their price 
is $1,100 even. Glad I came in. Saved enough 
to buy me a whole box of J. T. plug terbaker. 
Let’s see, Mr. Johnson, do I have to put the frames 
and the millwork together on the job? 

JOHNSON: Yes, that is the way it is figured. 

Hicks: Well, I’ve got an idee. Now, Mr. 
Johnson, you know how this house oughter be 
built. Suppose you give me a price, figgerin’ 
everything your usual way. Your price is about 


I never heered tell of 


the same as theirs—a little lower in fact—fig- 
gered the way they figger it. But I don’t see no 
use of paying one feller for the material in pieces, 
another to unload it, another to haul it to the 
farm; and us do all the planing mill work on the 
job, then mebbe build it wrong and cost me some 
more money. You just give your price in your 
regulur way. 

JOHNSON: All right, Mr. Hicks, we will figure 
this house bill in our regular way,,then you will 
know ‘the difference. 

(He calls a clerk and instructs him to figure 
the bill immediately. After a brief interval the 
clerk returns with the figures and the dialog is 
resumed.) 

JOHNSON: 
complete. 

Hicks: Wal! 
me see (he figures)—about $285 more. 
sure some difference. 


JOHNSON: Yes, but remember that you save the 
unloading and hauling, which is about $55, and if 
you pay cash you get discount of $27.64. Then 
you save the labor and material necessary to build 
a shed to store your material; that means at 
least $20. The assembling of all frames and mill- 
work means about $85. You will save the cost of 
labor in sorting, which means about $30. Our 
exterior finish lumber is white pine, as against 
their specification of yellow pine, which means a 
difference of $30. These items total $247.64. Be- 
sides this, you save something on the cxtra lumber 
which you would have to buy to make up shortages 
etc. So you see, when you go into the matter, that 
our price is not far off, to say nothing of the better 
service, convenience and satisfaction of dealing 
with people here at home, whom you know per- 
sonally. 

Hicks: Wal, I guess you’re about right, Mr. 
Johnson. I never had these things explained to 
me this way before. You can book my order, and 
as soon as I am ready to have you begin delivering 
I will call you up. 

JOHNSON: Thank you very much for the order, 
Mr. Hicks. We will give you good material and 
take care of you the best we know how. Good-by. 


Well, Mr. Hicks, the price is $1,382, 


That’s quite a difference; lem- 
That’s 


PLANS UPTODATE RETAIL PLANT 


Kansas City, Mo., April 4.—The Schuette 
Lumber Co., one of the pioneers as well as one of 
the largest retail companies here, has _ pur- 
chased amarea of 200,000 square feet of ground 
in the wegtern part of the city, convenient to the 
Frisco ribroad tracks, and will build upon it 
one of tig. most modern retail lumber plants 
in the cé#ntry. The cost of the ground was 
approximately $60,000. More than $100,000 
will be spent on improvements, including an 
enlarged planing mill, and a complete installa- 
tion of electric cranes for handling material. 
Victor E. Schuette, the active manager of the 
company, said the new plant, which replaces 
the present yard at 25th Street and McGee 
Traffieway, will be ready next summer and will 
provide storage space for 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 


TO ISSUE NEW SHINGLE GRADING RULES 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 1.—New grading rules 
for red cedar shingles will appear next week, 
after thoro revision by a committee, which has 
had the matter in hand for the last three 
months. The revised issue aims to present the 
fewest changes possible, so as to include both 
the square pack and the thousand pack. It will 
be issued in such form as to cover all official 
grades in both packs, and also will embody the 
Rite-Grade rules. The committee consists of 
S. P. Johns, jr., district sales manager Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash.; 
L. G. Humbarger, Red Cedar Shingle Co., Mark- 
ham, Wash.; Clarence Hill, Bucoda Shingle 
Co., Bucoda, Wash. 


THE WILD STRAWBERRY was native in this 
country when the Europeans first came. It was 
disposed to take possession of open woods from 
New England to California, and in certain 
places thrived in great abundanee. 
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AN OLD MAN’S SPRING 


(A retired lumberjack, now a buckwheat farmer in 
the land he logged long ago, has been spending 
the winter with his son in the city.) 

They make me laff, the folks who talk of spring 
Down here in town. Why, this ain’t anythin’, 
This city spring. Warm, yes, and wetter, too, 

But city rain. Now, what does water do 
In spring in town? Just fill you full o’ flu. 


Rain’s dandy in the woods, but in a town 

A big mistake. When April drizzles down 

It doesn’t find much grass to turn to green, 
Just dirt to mud, and dirty mud I mean; 

But in the woods the very mud is clean. 


This ain’t no spring. A decent spring to see 
Up in the timber you have got to be, 

To watch the grass grow greener ev’ry day, 
To see the stains 0’ winter washed away, 

And leaves come out, and ev’rythin’—and, say, 


Then you are like the woods is, like the trees; 
Spring sap is runnin’ thru you, just like these; 
You’re holdin’ up your head like baby flow’rs, 
Just wallowin’ your face in April show’rs; 

Why, spring don’t come in cities—spring is ours. 


The frozen ground is soft as velvet now; 

You wander anytime, or where, or how, 

And ev’ry trail’s a joy and road a treat; 

There’s always somethin’ glad or somethin’ 
sweet, 

Some robin or anemone, you meet. 


No, spring’s an institution far from here! 

In town it’s only just a time 0’ year; 

But in the woods it’s somethin’ more than that: 
It’s diggin’ up your ’way last summer’s hat 
And findin’ jobs outside you can be at— 


Like pickin’ up the things you used to throw 
Last winter kind o’ careless on the snow, 
Tin cans and such, and takin’ down the oars 
To put up snow-shoes—fussin’ out-o7-doors 
Yes, right in April, even when it pours. 


That’s spring!—this ain’t. That’s spring— 
new buds, new leaves, 

When, like the earth, a man new life receives; 

I always feel, when robins start to call, 

Now that I’m thru the winter, March and all, 

I likely will hang on. at least till fall. 


Down here in town I ain’t so certain sure. 

Spring ain’t a time, it ain’t a temper’ture— 

It’s seein’ new life open ev’rywhere, 

And when you’re old—well, boy, if you don’t 
care, 

I think I’d best be gittin’ back up there. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 

Apparently what Ireland wants isn’t free- 
dom, but two of them. 

The Russian ruble has shrunk, but we are 
sure it wasn’t soap that did it. 

A Chicago burglar robbed a grocery of $500, 
but we still doubt if he’s even. 

Gov. Reily says he is tired of Porto Rico; 
this seems to make it unanimous. 

A subscriber wants to know how to buy stocks 
so the element of chance will be eliminated. 

Buy wildcat oil stock, and that will eliminate 
practically every chance. 

_When we kick about high taxes, we are ad- 
vised to look at Germany. And we do look— 
good and hard. 


A Chicago man suggests a woman for mayor; 
and, if one is elected, that is where all man’s 
suggestion ceases. 

We have only one more step to advance: the 
radio opera-glass, which will see thru anything, 
except some of the stage jokes. 

Belfast handkerchief workers are working 
Overtime, and no wonder. Belfast certainly has 
cause to weep over her actions. 


A Chicago woman has traveled 900,000 miles, 


but so did many a farmer’s wife in the days of 
those old-fashioned 10-acre kitchens, 


You ought to see what the fellow who says 
it is a shame to junk $75,000,000 worth of bat- 
tleships does to a car the first year he owns it. 


It seems that scientific men have known 
about the radio for a long time, but it is only 
lately that any of them had the nerve to spring 
it. 

Food dropped 1 percent in Chicago in March; 
but what the American Proletariat wants to 
know is when John D. is going to cut the price 
of gas. 

There is one thing to be said about the ora- 
tory of Messrs. Collins and de Valera: It 
may be just as painful as shooting, but it isn’t 
as fatal. 


We have heard of the ingratitude of repub- 
lies, but Mr. Lloyd-George would probably tell 
you that an empire isn’t very liberal with any- 
thing but floral offerings. 


There are two kinds of hard-boiled eggs; the 
kind you get in a restaurant and, judging by 
their newspaper portraits, the kind that foolish 
old millionaires get tangled up with. 


Germany has been informed that she must 
increase her tax levy sixty billion marks, which 
sounds like a lot of money, unless you are one 
of those who invested in German marks. 


A Chicago husband shot his wife because she 
kept telling him she might have married an- 
other man; when a fellow has had a little hard 
luck he doesn’t like to be always reminded of 
it. 

It is said the United States is getting ready 
to recognize Mexico. If we had recognized a 
few years ago about all we would have been 
able to say would have been: ‘‘Doesn’t it look 
natural.’?’ 


Former Governor Lowden, of Illinois, ex- 
presidential candidate, says that all that will put 
Europe on her feet is our gold. But we fear 
that our gold would go to her head rather than 
to her feet. 


Some women say they have as much right to 
smoke as the men. The great American people 
don’t care how much you infringe their liber- 
ties until you try to keep them from doing some- 
thing foolish. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


OnronTa, N. Y.—Roscoe Briggs, late presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association (nee the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York) is now 
president of the chamber of commerce in this, 
his home town, and that fact, and various other 
things for which Oneonta is to be congratu- 
lated, were celebrated with an annual dinner to- 
night. Roscoe, since we were here last (this be- 
ing our third offense), has moved his yard about 
a block and built a vast area of new sheds and 
other improvements. A few nights hence he is 
giving a dinner to the contractors of the town, 
and it isn’t to be given at some restaurant down- 
town but in a cozy room upstairs over the office. 
Yes, sir, Maj. Briggs is one of America’s most 
progressive retail splinter merchants. 





EVANSVILLE, InD.—Just like Brookfield, Mo., 
and a lot of other towns that might be men- 
tioned, a lumberman is president of the Rotary 
Club here. It is J. C. Greer, who has more 
first names than any man in America. Some 
folks call him John and some Clarence and 
some J. C., and they are all correct. This was 
the annual ‘‘ president’s dinner,’’ and with J. C. 
on our left and K. K. Knecht, the well known 
kartoonist of the Evansville Kourier, on our 
right, we had a happy time. G. O. Worland 
and Elmer Luhring were also present, giving 
the occasion quite a sawdust flavor. 

Charlie Wolflin, president of the Nut Club, 
which was meeting over on the West Side to- 
night, dropped around in the afternoon and 
gave us greetings. 





Something New 


and mighty interesting to dealers 


and builders — the “package 
idea” in the shipping of Oak 
flooring. On all L. C. L. ship- 
ments heavy corrugated board 
boxes, securely bound by wire, 
are placed over the ends of 3%” 


Buuce Oak Flooring 
theBest Oak dloouing 


We carry all thicknesses and 
grades of Oak and Maple flooring 
in stock at our Chicago Ware- 
house and can promptly ship 
straight carloads or L. C. L. with 
Hardwood Lumber. Investigate 
this big selling feature today. 


E. Bartholomew 


4052 Princeton = FJardwood Co. 
, a facilities for Western lumber. CHICAGO, ILL. J 








Clancy's RED BOOK service 


Established 1876 





Continuously 
Revised Re- 
, ports and 
Ratings for 
all who deal 
with the 
Lumber and 
Woodwork - 
ing Indus- 
tries. 


Write for Pamphlet 49 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street, 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
W d Tract of Virgin 
anted ware Pine 


We have a client who might be inter- 
ested in the purchase or trade of a tract 
of virgin white pine timber, suitably loca- 
ted for cutting and marketing at a rea- 
sonable price. 

Might consider a going proposition if in 
good condition and available supply of 
timber is large enough. 


We make it a business to sell timber 


lands, coal lands and stumpage. 
What have you to offer. 


B. F. Rider & Son 


412 Finance Bidg., CLEVELAND, O- 
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Cinch the 


Business 


of Carpenters 
and Contractors 


One of the most profit- 
able ways to advertise 
your lumber business 
is to present your cus- 
tomers with one of 
our strong, well made 


Carpenter Aprons 


A variety of cloth specialties. 





Write for prices, 


Advertiser's Manufacturing Co. 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 











C= Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
| problem than ever. f 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
| is determined in advance and nothing can 
| increase it. . 

\ The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
| 
| 


| 





compared to the security afforded. 
Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
|The American Credit-Indemnity Co° 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 1141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane | 











—'}| 





St. Louis, Mo. f Chicago, WW _New York, N.Y. 





The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
mens; detach 
them one by 
one and observe 
their clean-cut 
edges and gener- 
al excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 








TOTEEL COMPANY 


9 
PITTEBURGH. PA 


CIOHER OUILOIN® 
MICA’ 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 








LATADY, ANDREWS & Go. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A. 
Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Go. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 















BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—E. F. Mattoon 
succeeded by L. Frudden. 

IDAHO. Eden—Gem State Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds Boise Payette Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Barry and New Canton—Yards of 
Alexander Lumber Co. sold to W. E. Terry Co., 
of Galesburg, Ill. Will be operated under same 
managers as formerly. 

Chicago—C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co. moving of- 
fices to 332 S. La Salle St. 

Ontarioville—Ontarioville Feed & Lumber Co. 
sold to H. C. Hattendorf. 

IOWA. Nevada—Home Lumber Co. succeeded 
by C. R. Biddeck. 

KANSAS. Marquette—Logan Moore Lumber 
Co. sold to Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Caneyville—H. Willis & Sons 
sold to W. L. Anderson & Son. 


LOUISIANA. Shreveport — Fortson Becker 
Lumber Co. sold to Cline Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—Michigan Retail Lum- 


ber Dealers’ Association and Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association of Michi- 
gan moving offices to 511-514 Wilson Building, 
Lansing, Mich. 


MISSOURI. Wakenda—Al. Pruet succeeds W. 
KF’. Thomas Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Shelby—Smith Bros. sold to 
Strand & Ray Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Edward Alpert Lum- 


ber Co. (Inc.) has purchased all stock of Alpert- 
Bresnahan Lumber Co. (Inc.) and will continue 
the business. 

Grasmere—George W. 
Wheeler Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Shelby — Hopper & 
Hamrick succeeded by Wilson & Taylor; new 
owners will enlarge plant and install machinery 
for manufacture of sash, door and blinds. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma—Aurelius Swanson 
Lumber Co. sold to Carey, Lombard, Young & 
Co. (inc.), of Norman. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Jackson & Hobdy 
succeeded by Jackson Mill & Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Laredo—L. V. Jambers Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Laredo Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Stevens Point—At meeting of 
stockholders of Stevens Point Boom Co. it was 
voted to turn over assets and liabilities of firm 
to John Week Lumber Co. and to dissolve the 
business which has been conducted since 1872. 
It was a coéperative company serving about 
fifty lumber companies in the logging days. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
MANITOBA. Brandon—McDiarmid & Clark 
(Ltd.) succeeded by A. R. McDiarmid (Ltd.). 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. El Dorado—Superior Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; will take over 
retail yard of Loutre Lumber Co. with offices on 
South Washington Avenue, and the mill of 
Hardwood Dimension Lumber Co., located in the 
oil fields. 

Little Rock—East Arkansas Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $600,000. 


Allen sold to Allen- 


CALIFORNIA. Calexico—Calexico Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 
COLORADO. Englewood—J. E. Abbott, of 


Abbott Lumber Co., is one of the incorporators 
of the Arapahoe County Building & Loan As- 
sociation organized on April 1 with a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000. 


CONNECTICUT. Bristol—Beach Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


GEORGIA. Lincolnton—Lincoln Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 


ILLINOIS. Chica go—Northern Wisconsin 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 


INDIANA. — Losantville—Losantville Lumber 
Co., organized by Peter and Martin Kuntz and 
Wm. H. Thornhill; incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Vernon—Vernon Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000; to manufacture porch 
and lawn furniture. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Eckstein Mullen 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $350,000. 

Lake Charles—W. J. Prater Logging Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000; to conduct, maintain 
and own logging and retail mercantile business. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Lamine Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; 
woodworking. 


Boston—Leslie Construction Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; building construction . 

Springfield—Home Construction Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Worcester—Cronin Bros., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; building construction. 


MICHIGAN. Manistique—Ekstrom Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Royal Oak—Boyer Petty Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $80,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 


incor- 


St. 
capital to $50,000. 


Louis—Manassa Timber Co., increasing 

NEW YORK. New Rochelle—Jesse T. Davis 
& Co,., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

OHIO. Bellefontaine—Bellefontaine Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; to do a genera! 
retail business. 

Cincinnati—Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Cleveland—Pearl Road Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; to deal in all kinds of 
lumber. 

Columbus—Capital Land & Building Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; to do home building. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Rush Lumber Co.. 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Memphis—Crowden Hickory Co., incorporated. 

TEXAS. Waukegan—Keystone Mill Co., 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Peyton 


a 
Lumber Co., increasing capital from $200,000 to 
$700,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Burnaby—FE. C. Phii- 
lips Lumber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital. 
$75,000. 

New Westminster—Pacific Shingle Co., (Ltd.), 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Vancouver—Euclataws Lumber Co., (Ltd.), in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

Vancouver—-Rotary Shingle Co., (Ltd.), incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

Vancouver—Regina Timber Co., (Ltd.), incor- 
porated; capital, $200,000. 

Vancouver—Punjab Lumber & Shingle Co, 
(Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Vancouver—Squamish Pole & Pile Co., (Ltd.), 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Victoria—Cobble Hill Logging Co., (Ltd.), in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

ONTARIO. Mattagami Heights—Doub!e 
Diamond Lumber Co., (Ltd.), incorporated; capi- 
tal, $100,000. 

Co. 


in- 


Smithville — Michener incor- 
porated; capital, $40,000. 

Toronto—Toronto Hardwood Lumber Co., 
(Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Toronto—Hope Manufacturing Co., (Ltd.), in- 
creasing capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


COLORADO. Alamosa—Christian Wallrich,. of 
the Wallrich Lumber & Investment Co., of Ala- 
mosa, Colo., plans to establish a retail yard in 
Monte Vista, Colo., it is reported. With William 
J. Wallrich and H. E. Scull, he has incorporated 
the Monte Vista Independent Lumber Co., cap- 
italized at $25,000. 


Lumber 


ILLINOIS. Ursa—Middendorf Bros., (Inc.), 
recently began. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—V. M. Lumber Manu- 


facturing Co., new concern at 250 Brush St. 

NEW YORK. New York—McDonald, May & 
Knauth, (Inc.), has been organized with offices 
at 233 Broadway by Gordon J. McDonald, George 
H. May and Arthur F. Knauth; will handle tide- 
water red cypress, southern pine and southern 
hardwoods. 

OHIO. Hamilton—John I. Griesmer 
opened a lumber yard on Central Ave. 

OKLAHOMA. Heavener—E. E. McGrew will 
open lumber yard. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greer—Dixie Lumber 
Co. organized and will open yard. 

TEXAS. 


has 


Weslaco—Home Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. ; 
WISCONSIN. Dodgeville—Wisconsin Toy & 


Novelty Co. organized to manufacture teeter- 
totter invented and patented by F. M. Funk. of 
Dodgeville. Building has been leased and equip- 
ment ordered for factory. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ILLINOIS. Marion—William Galliger erect- 
ing addition to building. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Fort Wayne Lumber 
Co., 2027 Broadway, will erect new warehouse; 
cost, $2,000. 

KENTUCKY. Cynthiana—J. T. Kenton will 
enlarge plant and is in market for mill equip- 
ment. 

TENNESSEE. Paris—Paris Veneer Co. will 
move sawmill to newly acquired site one mile 
south of Paris. 

TEXAS. Byers—Ligon Lumber Co. will erect 
new building. 


WASHINGTON. Toppenish —Home Lumber 
Co. will open lumber business. 
WISCONSIN. Crandon—Charles W. Fish 


Lumber Co. will rebuild sawmill which was de- 
stroyed by fire about a year ago, it is reported. 

Merrill—Smith Bros. & Kuehl are making ex- 
tensive improvements to retail yard and interior 
finish and sash plant on River Street. A lum- 
ber storage shed, 24 x 100 ft., two stories high, 
will be erected, and a new office building, two 
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stories, 16 x 24 ft., is projected. Additional ma- 


chinery will be installed, including planers, 
shapers, band saw and other saws. 


CASUALTIES 


FLORIDA. Arcadia—Fire destroyed plant of 
Areadia Lumber Co. and other structures with 
loss of $50,000. 

Pineda—Pineda Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$125,000; plant and four cars with 150,000 feet 
of lumber destroyed. 


INDIANA.  English—Rice Hub & Rim Co., 
loss by fire, $38,000; warehouses and stock de- 
stroyed; building will be replaced at once. 


1OWA. Des Moines—J. K. & W. H. Gilcrest, 
oss by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Slidell—S. T. Alcus & Co., loss 
by fire, $50,000; office, boiler house, dry kiln 
filled with lumber and two loaded freight cars 
destroyed. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Flynn-Bertsch 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Edison—Edison Shingle Co., 
loss by fire; $6,000; dry kilns with a million red 
cedar shingles destroyed. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Wiarton—Kastner Lumber Co., 
loss by fire; estimate, $10,000. 











SHARP EDGER ROLLS REDUCE WASTE 

That much sawmill waste is caused by one 
machine, the gang edger, is well known to super- 
intendents and foremen. With the narrowing of 
the margin between cost of production and selling 


Fig. 1—Ordinary Roll After 


price, it behooves every sawmill man to eliminate 
any such leak in his operation. At least 5 percent 
of the cut of the average mill goes thru the slasher, 
to the offal machine and thence to the burner, and 
vet a large .proportion of this waste could be 
avoided and the lumber sent to the yard as salable 
stock if the proper edger equipment were used. 
Crooked lines result from edging unless the 
entire run is edged along the guide. <A _ positive 
feed that keeps the saws in place is essential to 
secure straight lines, and positive feed can be ob- 
tained by keeping the feed rolls sharp and true. 
To use worn edger rolls is just as poor sawmill 
practice as it is to use defective saws, and yet 


Indianapolis, Ind., and are sold thru all their 
branches and by a number of the leading manu- 
facturers of sawmill machinery. The Atkins com- 
pany maintains a department solely for the purpose 
of looking into possible savings in lumber manu- 


Being in Use a Short Time 


facturing operations, and welcomes an opportunity 
to be of service. 
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MOTOR OPERATED GATE VALVES 


The demand for valves capable of being operated 
by electric control from one or more remote points 
induced the Lunkenheimer Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to make a special study of this method of control 
with the object of insuring the perfect operation of 
any electric control valve which it manufactures. 
The necessity of a reliable, efficient and expe- 
ditious method of valve control for steam lines, 
states the company, particularly in event of rup- 





Fig. 2—Crooked Board from 


the appearance of the average feed roll after it has 
been in use a short time is as shown in Fig. 1. 
Such a roll can not even start the lumber at right 
angles to the saw, and it is a mechanical impos- 
sibility for it to feed the lumber true, so that the 
net result is a board like that shown in Fig. 2-—— 
the lack of positive feed has produced crooked lines. 

Straight edger lines can be obtained from positive 
feed by sharp rolls, and a simple way to secure 
such desirable results is to install the Atkins- 
Coleman feed roll, for it has feed bars that are 
renewable without removing the feed roll from the 
edger, so that the edgerman can at all times keep 
his rolls sharp and true. This device is very sim- 


. 


Edger with Worn Feed Roll 


ture of the main lines, is very evident from a safety 
standpoint, the old method of direct manual opera- 
tion being not only a very slow procedure but very 
often one of great danger. 

Recent tests as to the possibility of closing a 
gate valve under the extreme velocity conditions 
occasioned by a ruptured steam line proved beyond 
doubt that a valve properly constructed would 
effectively operate. The Lunkenheimer valve used 
on the tests was a 10-inch cast steel, Monel mounted 
“Victor” gate, equipped with a Dean electric con- 
trol. It successfully closed in less than thirty 
seconds against a boiler steam pressure of 225 
pounds, superheated 150 degrees Fahrenheit. The 


Fig. 3—The Renewable Bands on This Atkins-Coleman Feed Roll Allow It to 
Be Kept Sharp, so as to Insure Positive Feed and Straight Edger Lines. 


Only a Part of a Roll Is Shown 


ple, involving no deep seated mechanical secret, 
but it is of great value to any sawmill operator, 
whether he is producing 50,000 or 500,000 feet of 
lumber a day. It is of particularly great im- 
portance to the mill cutting less than 50,000 feet, 
for the only machines ordinarily used are the band 
or circular saw, the edger and the trimmer, with 
possibly the addition of a resaw. 

A part of an Atkins-Coleman feed roll is shown 
in Fig. 3. The cost of installing these rolls is 
so low in comparison with the saving accomplished 
by their use that the manufacturers undertake to 
have one of their engineers estimate whether it 
would be wise policy to install them in any par- 
ticular mill, what they would cost, and in how 
many days’ run the cost would be saved. Their first 
cost is virtually their last cost, the makers claim, 
for there are no wearing parts that can not be 
replaced, and once the roller is in its bearings it 
is there to stay. 

These rolls are made by E. C. Atkins & Co., of 





discharge end of the valve was open to the at- 
mosphere and the steam was permitted to escape 
for one and one-half minutes before the valve was 
closed. On careful examination it was found that 
the seat and dise rings were in perfect condition 
and showed no marks such as would be occasioned 
by the disc dragging across the seats as in a valve 
wherein the disc is not properly guided. 

Lunkenheimer motor operated gate valves are 
recommended for installation in boiler leads, as sec- 
tionalizing valves in the main header, or in indi- 
vidual lines to the prime movers. These valves are 
procurable in either iron body, bronze mounted, or 
cast steel, Monel mounted, patterns in sizes six 
inches and larger. The disc guides are carefully 
designed and machined to prevent the discs drag- 
ging across the faces of the seat rings, and the 
yoke bushing is provided with a ball bearing to 
take the thrust and reduce the power required for 
operating the valve to a minimum. All valves are 
equipped with Dean control. 








HAMMER BRAND 


Hand-Made Heart Cypress 


SHINGLES 


The Shingles of our Gra ndfathers 


Write for Booklet 


Sa” 


The Hammer Lumber Co. 
DREXEL BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA 
Member Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers'Association 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cabie Address, “PAJONES, Mobile”’ 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 
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NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis. 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
‘BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 









White Pine 
OREGON STOCKS 


_ { LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











t West Penn Lumber Co. 


E Wholesale Lumber 
| WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 





HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 


White Pine,Yellow Pine,Hemlock & Fir | 


GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 
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Jackson shes 
Munising 
& Tindle $i onto, 
Incorporated Ont. 
Maple, Elm, 
Sa, Birch, Beech, 
BOE Detonas ous, Basswood, 
Grand Rapids, Hemlock, 
— Pine, Spruce, 
Cedar Shingles. 
Main Office: 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Bartley 


PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


Direct Steam and Belt Driven 


William Bartley & Sons, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


























ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 


LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, i 


Gen'l] Office—2200 Insurance Exch., cHicaco | 











MICHIGAN 


Lwosuwnesens 


REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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17 17 
ROCs. M 


100 M 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 50M 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
25 M 4-4 No. 2 Common M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 
50 M 5-4 No. 2Com. & Better 25 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

100 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

100 M 6-4 No. 2 Common Write for Quotations. 


VON PLATEN - FOX CO. 


17 cates, ic. 1329 Peoples Gas Bag, 1 7 











Michigan Hard Maple B2r° 


-. (4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Maple 
oe 144, 5-4 & 6-4.No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 

And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moylding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inyentories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the t of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in $2 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





~')The Lumber Dealer and His" Millwork Problems 


Handling and Storing Millwork Stocks 
[By J. M. Long] 


You have frequently gone into grocery stores in 
different communities and found the stocks in very 
orderly condition. Likewise you have gone into 
hardware stores where the clerks could immediately 
lay their hands on any article you asked for. It 
makes the customer pleased to see these conditions 
in a place of business. He feels that the material 
he buys is first class, well kept, and that his order 
will be taken care of promptly. 

Contrast these conditions with those in other 
places you have been in, where the fixtures are 
dirty, where dust has accumulated on the slow 
moving stock, where goods are lying around out of 
place and difficult to get at. This has a negative 
effect on a customer, often loses sales, slows up 
service and causes stocks 
to deteriorate in value. 

Just as you find these 
conditions in grocery and 
hardware stores, so you 
will find them in the lum- 
ber industry. Those who 
give this end of their 
business close_ study, 
those who are constantly 
improving their methods 
of keeping their millwork 
stocks, this article will 
perhaps not interest. But 
anyone who has traveled 
thru the country, calling 
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on lumber dealers, ob- 
served the way their mill- 
work stocks are handled, 
will agree that a very 
large number of lumber- 
men could well afford to 
give this end of their 
business a great deal 
more study and that they 
would be amply repaid 
for their time and ex- 
penditure in improving this angle of their business. 

The writer called on a lumber dealer a short 
while ago. His office was in the front part of a 
very large, well built shed. On stepping from the 
office out into the shed to look at his stocks, I was 
amazed at the disorderly conditions. Glazed sash, 
roofings, paints, cupolas covered the floor, with no 
pretence of order. It looked as tho the material 
was brought in and dropped in the nearest avail- 
able space. If you wanted to go from the front 
door to the back you would have to spend five or 
ten minutes figuring out 
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inches from the wall and 12 inches apart. See 
sketch No. 2. Between each of these pieces you 
will be able to stand on end about six doors. In 
this way you can quickly get at any size wanted 
and the material is kept in first class shape. 
Frames: It is becoming more and more a prac- 
tice for lumber dealers to carry frames in stock, 
each frame in two bundles—the heads and sill in 
one and the side pieces in another. The advantage 
of this is that you can supply a wide range of sizes 
with the same amount invested, where you could 
carry only a very limited number of sizes if you 
have one complete frame in a bundle. To handle 
frames this way it is very necessary that you have 
your stocks racked so that you can see at a glance 
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Sketch No, 1, Showing Racks for Sash 


what sizes you have and so you can quickly order 
additional stock to fill in. A rack practically 
similar to that used for glazed sash (see sketch 
No. 1) will work very satisfactorily for frame 
stock, except that the 2x4’s (see A and B) should 
be placed a little farther apart—about 3 feet, 6 
inches apart. This will take care of the side 
pieces of the frames, and the heads and sills will 
go in the same sized racks as those in sketch No. 1. 
Moldings: On account of the length of this ma- 
terial most lumbermen pile it in the shed like their 





how to get thru without 





climbing over some of the | 
stock. 

It is surprising the 
amount of millwork stock 
you can put into a small 
space if it is properly or- 
ganized. Also the nice 
condition it keeps your 
stock in, and the large 
amount of labor saved by 
handling the material 
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6 Doors 
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properly. 
You will find the fol- 
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lowing suggestions valua- 
ble, as they have been 
used and have proven 
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very satisfactory. 

Glazed sash: Figure 
ovt the number of glazed 
sash you think you should 
carry in stock under or- 
dinary conditions. Sketch 
No. 1 shows racks that will hold 216 glazed sash 
when filled. These racks are made from 2x4 ma- 
terial and are very substantial if built properly. 
It is customary to have at least 12 windows of any 
stock size on hand and this sketch is based with 
this in view. If you have your sash arranged in 
this way you can see at a glance what sizes you 
have in stock; you can go to those racks and pull 
out any size you desire without moving or inter- 
fering with the balance of the stock. Also it 
greatly conserves floor space, which is very essen- 
tial. 

Doors: Where a dealer carries a limited num- 
ber of doors in stock, it is well to stand doors on 
end. A good method of arranging these doors so 
that you can get at any size desired without dis- 
turbing others, is to erect 2x4’s about 1 foot, 6 
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Sketch No. 2, Showing Racks for Doors 


finish lumber, only separating the different sizes 
and kind. It is well to keep this stock in a part 
of shed that catches the least dust. It is well to 
take every precaution possible to keep the moldings 
in good condition. It might be well to run up a 
partition, separating the moldings from the lumber 
stock, then putting a sliding door in front. This 
will box in the molding part and keep it prac- 
tically dust proof. 

Roofings and building papers: You can conserve 
space on this material by making racks, standing 
one kind on end on the floor and keeping another 
kind on rack built above. 

If the above suggestions are carried out, any 
lumberman will find that his millwork stocks will 
take up a much smaller amount of space, they will 
be kept in first class condition, they will be easily 
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handled, and will make a good impression on his 
customers, building up good will and making sales. 


Trade Conditions and Outlook 


Sash and door factories at Oshkosh, Wis., have 
been operating steadily thruout the winter, and at 
the present time are running about 80 percent of 
normal as to the number of employees and extent 
of production. While none of the firms have any 
large volume of orders ahead, there is every pros- 
pect that orders may be received in sufficient 
volume to keep going at the present rate, providing 
no disturbing element enters into the situation. 
Some reductions in wages have been made in order 
to reduce prices to secure business, but there is no 
indication of any further general wage reductions 
in the immediate future. 

Building in Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) is 
running heavily to low-priced residences and small 
stores. The outlook is good and millwork concerns 
have been lining up many small orders. Their 
country yard trade still fails to show much life, 
but is a little better as spring weather stimulates 
construction. 

More activity is developing among the mills of 
Columbus, Ohio. This applies to general millwork 
and doors and sash. Orders are larger and most 
of the mills are busy with their usual forces. Con- 
siderable figuring is going on and many of the pro- 
jected jobs are to start soon. Prices show a firmer 
tone, altho margins of profits have been reduced. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., are generally getting plenty of work to keep 
them busy for nine hours a day. A large increase 
in building has taken place within the past few 
weeks. Some labor troubles have been threaten- 
ing, but as labor is plentiful it is expected that 
these will not amount to much. April business will 
probably be heavier than in a number of years. 

Sash and door manufacturers of Tacoma, Wash., 
are much encouraged over the situation. From the 
East and California they are receiving reports 
which show that building operations are increas- 
ing. The increase in orders noted last week has 
been maintained, and the sash and door men feel 
that the prospects are better now than they have 
been for more than a year. 

Some disappointment has been experienced by 
the Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade of late 
in that the contracts for several rather large build- 
ing operations were captured by outside concerns, 
but on the other hand, the jobbers and dealers 
there have been successful in landing business 
away from base, so that one condition may be said 
to offset the other. On the whole the expansion in 
the trade has been quite satisfactory, and there is 
every indication that in point of volume little 
cause for complaint, if any, will present itself in 
the course of the current season. Prices realized 
are in the main fair and the orders placed are 
sufficient in the aggregate to keep practically all 
of the houses in Baltimore quite active. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are very busy. The building situation in San Fran- 
cisco and surrounding territory is better than it 
has been in a number of years. Door factories in 
the Bay counties region find business looking up 
with good prospects for the year. Door factories 
connected with the white and sugar pine mills 
have a steady demand and prices are holding firm. 
There is a good demand for sash and door cut stock 
with an advancing tendency. 


The Window Glass Situation 


Manufacturers and jobbers note some improve- 
ment in the demand for window glass. Consumers 
are asking that delivery of orders placed in ad- 
vance be speeded up, many who ordered for ship- 
ment in May and June now asking for immediate 
delivery. Further and even more marked increase 
in demand during this month is looked for. Au- 
thorities express the opinion that those who have 
not anticipated their needs may find difficulty in 
obtaining the popular sizes and required quality. 
The April bulletin of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. offers this advice: “Do not let your stocks 
get below the safety mark, as when the increased 
demand indicated by the building permits starts 
this demand will absorb the available supply of 
popular sizes and leave factory stocks bare of all 
but the undesirable sizes in a surprisingly short 
period. House building on an extended scale is 
reported from various sections, and many such 
buildings are nearly ready for the glass.” 


SIX THOUSAND HARDWOOD STAKES are to used 
during the present year by the county surveyor 
of Marion County, Indiana, and bids are being 
received by the board of county commissioners. 
One half of the stakes are to be sawed on four 
sides, and the other half are to be dressed on 
the 2-inch face only, 





Lumber Trade Customs 


Established by Arbitration Department, 
American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Chicago 











ORDERING OFFICIAL INSPECTION OBLI- 
GATES SHIPPER TO CONSIDER 
CLAIM , 


Tue Facts: The seller, a southern whole- 
saler, sold and shipped to the buyer, a north- 
ern wholesaler, a car of 1x4-inch 9- and 10-foot 
No. 1 common Master Car Builders’ southern 
pine car siding. Shipment was made July 15, 
1920, and consigned, per instructions, to buyer’s 
order at Cairo, Ill. The buyer reconsigned the 
car to his customer at final destination. Ship- 
ment arrived promptly but buyer’s customer was 
unable to identify it for some time, due to the 
fact that the car was transferred en route and 
original car number not shown on the billing. 

On Nov. 29 the buyer received a report from 
his customer and transmitted same to the seller, 
showing that the shipment contained 8,136 feet 
below grade and an over-run in tally of 861 feet, 
the total contents being 23,379 feet. The seller 
at first declined to consider the claim inasmuch 
as it was then nearly three months since the car 
was received and unloaded; however, upon re- 
ceipt of explanation of the delay being due to 
the transfer en route, he ordered an official in- 
spection which was made on Feb. 2, 1921. The 
result of this inspection showed 6,855 feet of 
rejects. The rejects were sold at a reduc- 
tion of $20 a thousand, and demand was made 
upon seller for credit for this amount. The 
seller refused to grant this allowance. 

THE DISPUTE: The seller contended that he 
was in nowise obligated to recognize a claim 
made so long after arrival of the shipment, 
that he merely ordered inspection for the pur- 
pose of establishing the facts to enable the 
buyer to make proper adjustment with his cus- 
tomer; that, therefore, the buyer should pay 
full invoice price for the material, together with 
the cost of inspection. 

The buyer contended that the seller in order- 
ing official inspection with no stipulation to 
the contrary, thereby waived any right to decline 
consideration of the claim by virtue of the de- 
lay in reporting it, and that therefore he should 
allow full credit for the allowance made and 
absorb the inspection charge. 

THE DeEcIsION: Held 1st: That the seller 
breached his contract by shipping material below 
grade as reported, and that the buyer waived 
the breach in the first instance by having un- 
reasonably delayed reporting the complaint. 

2nd: That the seller in ordering an official 
inspection, which was done without any stipula- 
tion to the contrary, thereby recognized the 
buyer’s request to consider the claim, and thus 
set aside the buyer’s waiver of the breach above 
mentioned. The seller, therefore, bound him- 
self to abide by the results of such inspection. 
It is therefore 

Held, 8rd: That the buyer is entitled to full 
credit for the allowance of $20 a thousand on 
6,855 feet of rejects, or $137.10; also, that the 
seller should absorb the cost of inspection. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM LAUREL, MISS. 


April 3.—The outstanding feature of the south- 
ern pine market during the last fortnight has been 
the tendency toward the establishment of old time 
differentials. Not since the war has the gap be- 
tween uppers and lowers been so small. The adjust- 
ment has been accomplished by both declines and 
advances, and most producers are well satisfied, 
and believe that the result will be a net increase 
in average sales. Lower grades have advanced $1 
to $3 with demand firm. 

Greater activity is noted in railroad material, 
and those best informed on this trade are of the 
opinion that some very substantial orders will soon 
be placed. Both No. 1 and No. 2 lath are strong, 
and practically all items used in house building are 
moving steadily at fairly good prices. Longleaf 
dimension items not only hold the advance of a 
month ago, but some nice orders have been booked 
at further advances, and a general scarcity is de- 
veloping. Some mills in this section report slight 
accumulations of stock. 





QUICK! 


ASH 
2 cars 4/4” No. 2 C.&B. 


BIRCH 
3 cars 4/4” No. | C.&S. 


BASSWOOD 


2 cars 4/4” No. | C.&B. 
(60% 14’ and 16’) 


20 M’ 5/4” No. 1 C.&B. 


Jean LaRue says: 
“*She’s dam’ good 
mans to deal wid!’’ 


Anything in Northern Hardwoods. 


The Adams-Thom 
wawis Lumber Co. 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 








We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 
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Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 
“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 














Selling Out 


Complete Double Band Mill, 
Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, 
Locomotives, Cars, Log Load- 
ers, Rail and all incidental 
equipment. 

Sell all or any part. Write 


or wire. Available for in- 
spection at any time. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Company 
Odansh, Wisconsin 
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Tel. Harrison 1295 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Vertical Grain 
and Flat Grain 
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Ze Stepping 


big. value, quick selling items 
we manufacture for exacting 
dealers. Our trade mark is a guaran- 
tee of quality on all 


reniy-Danen LUMBER CO. 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards, Shiplap 
Fir Flooring 


Send your orders for straight or mixed cars. 


Ferry-Baker LumberCo. 


General Office and Mills, 


VERTICAL GRAIN 


is only one of the 


EVERETT, WASH. 
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Pioneer Shippers of 





} 
Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine) 
Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 


Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers- 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 




















q SEATTLE, WASH. 


re 
Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in etraight or weed cars 
of Fir Flooring, drop siding, ceiling, di- 
mension and lumber—Heml 
shiplap—Cedar Siding and 


“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 


John D. Collins White Building 


ock boards, 


Lumber Co. 
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Parana Pine Winning Market 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Manufacturers of 
southern pine will be interested in a report from 
W. E. Embry, assistant trade commissioner at Rio 
de Janeiro, published in today’s issue of Commerce 
Reports by the lumber division. Mr. Embry says 
in part: 


“Brazil is recognized as one of the richest coun- 
tries in the world in timber for building and indus- 
trial purposes. There are over three hundred va- 
rieties of this class of wood existing in the State 
of Sao Paulo alone. Some of the harder and more 
durable woods of Brazil have been known to form a 
part of structures more than a century old, and 
it is not uncommon for many species of Brazilian 
timber work exposed to the weather and action 
of water to endure for fifty years. Supplied with 
the innumerable varieties of hardwoods of all colors 
and descriptions, it is quite evident that there is no 
market in Brazil for such hardwoods as those pro- 
duced in the United States, which are sold so exten- 
sively in England and other countries. 

“On the contrary, Brazil is exporting a certain 
amount of both hard and soft lumber yearly, an 
export trade which is bound to grow even more in 
the future than it has in the last few years, which 
have witnessed no small progress in this commerce, 
With the exception of Parana pine, cedar is ex- 
ported from Brazil in the largest quantities. Brazil 
wood is also exported, most of it going to the 
United States. It is interesting to note, however, 
that Parana pine comprises about 75 percent of the 
total Brazilian lumber exports, in spite of the fact 
that by far the greater part of its lumber imports 
is composed of similar lumber from the United 


States—southern pine. In 1918, for example, ex- 
ports of Parana pine amounted to 16,825,753 
milreis, of which 10,750,490 milreis went to 


Argentina and 6,075, 263 milreis to Uruguay. When 
it is remembered that these two countries together 
in 1910 only imported this pine in the amount of 
148,000 milreis, it is easily seen how important 
has been the development of this industry for 
Brazil. 

‘Lumber dealers estimate that the use of Parana 
pine has increased at least 50 percent since 1917. 
It is undoubtedly true that as soon as methods 
for seasoning Parana pine are introduced whereby 
the difficulties of warping and checking can be 
eliminated it will greatly ‘affect the market in 
Brazil for southern pine. While the large sup- 
plies of this wood going to Argentina and Uruguay 
have been used in the main for boxes, fences and 
similar uses other than construction purposes, un- 
doubtedly this situation has served to add to the 
various other causes in the curtailment of the use 
of American pine in these markets. The natural 
tendency among Brazilians is to use Parana pine 
instead of American pine whenever possible, be- 
cause it is much cheaper. The present price of 
Parana pine per thousand board feet is 300 milreis, 
in comparison with 657 milreis per thousand board 
feet for longleaf pine. For the last year or so, 
due to exchange and the prices of American lum- 
ber, importations have practically ceased, the two 
largest importers of American pine having tempo- 
rarily discontinued importations. This was due 
in part to the fact that there were large stocks 
of this lumber in their yards. There is still a 
demand for southern pine, but importation costs at 
present are very high, and importers have delayed 
buying as long as possible in the hope that condi- 
tions would improve.” 


Greater Building Activity in Mexico 


MONTEREY, MExico, April 1.—An increase of 
lumber imports from the United States to Mexico 
was shown at all the border ports of entry during 
March. Demand for lumber and other building 
matcrials in this country has been growing rapidly 
since the first of the year, according to statements 
of dealers. It is stated that there is more building 
now in progress and in contemplation in the larger 
cities of Mexico than for several years. Much of 
the work is in the nature of rehabilitating buildings 
that were damaged during the long revolutionary 
period, but considerable activity in erecting new 
buildings is noted. 


May Raft Logs to Japan 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 1.—Japanese lumbermen 
are considering the possibilities of rafting logs 
from the Columbia River to Japan for manufacture 
into lumber there. G. Shikimura, son of the owner 
of the Akita Mekusari Kaisha (Akita Lumber Co.), 
made this known when down at Clatskanie, on the 
lower Columbia River, this week, where he in- 
spected the raft building establishment of the Ben- 
son Timber Co. as guest of Manager O. J. Evenson. 
The Benson company has for years been shipping 
successfully cigar shaped log rafts from the Co- 
lumbia River to California ports. The 4,500-mile 
run to Japan would take between sixty and seventy 
days, according to Mr. Evenson. It would require 
an 1,800-horsepower tug to manage the raft and 
the tug would have to have fuel storage facilities to 
provide power for the entire voyage. Possibly the 


rafts could be built larger than those being sent 
to California. Mr. Evenson considers the plan 
hazardous, but Mr. Shikimura thought it could 
be done successfully during July and August, when 
storms on the North Pacific are rare. The Japanese 
are eager to import their logs so that they may 
be able to cut the lumber exactly as they want it 
for their needs and also obtain the waste wood for 
fuel purposes. 


Invents Export Package for Shingles 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 1.—BE. L. Hamilton, who 
until recently was head of the box and crate de- 
partment of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., has 
invented an export package for shingles. It is 
designed to give a more compact package than the 
present one, and also to reduce the amount of 
breakage which some times is a serious factor in 
cargo shipments. The container measures 2014 x18 
inches over all, and will hold one-half square of 5/2 
16-inch shingles. It is made up of wood veneer 
and is bound by wire. 

The additional cost of packing shingles in this 
container over the present method will probably be 
very little, and should be more than offset by the 
saving in recooperage costs. It has also been in- 














Hamilton’s 


New Export Shingle Package 


timated by steamship lines that a better freight 
rate will be given shingles packed in this manner. 

Improvements in construction details are now 
being worked out by the inventor, who expects to 
be able to supply the mills with crates in such 
form that the shingles can be packed into them 
either direct from the bins for green shipments, or 
by first bundling the shingles in the regular man- 
ner with temporary bands and placing them in 
the package after drying. 

The ends of the package are solid and afford an 
excellent surface upon which to stencil instruc- 
tions for laying, or advertisements. 


NEWS NOTES FROM MINNEAPOLIS 


April 4.—Spring weather, which has been late 
in showing itself, has had its effect on business, 
and lumbermen report very encouraging signs of 
building activity thru this section of the North- 
west. P. H. Olwell, general manager of the Jami- 
son Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., was 
here last week conferring with Fred B. Anderson, 
who has succeeded Ed L. Crook as district sales 
manager. He has been on an extended tour in 
middlewestern States. Mr. Anderson has opened 
new offices in the Lumber Exchange. John G. 
Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., is 
back from the west Coast. He and Mrs. Ballord 
went west with the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association excursion party. Frank W. Lewis, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., district sales manager for the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho, 
in territory east of, Chicago, was here a few days 
ago to meet his family, which has been in Spokane 
all winter, Frank N, McCarthy, representing the 
Baird-Harper Lumber Co., Warland, Mont., was 
here the other day on his way east’ for a special 
selling trip. W. W. Hamilton,’ of Seattle, vice 


president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., ‘was here last 
week on his way to eastern cities on business. 
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One of the converted Government trailers equipped with R B roller bolsters. 





This shows how 


dependable these trailers are for handling long material 


Speeding Up Deliveries With Trailers 

The Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., of Denver, 
Colo., finds that it has greatly speeded up delivery 
by utilizing trailers. As a matter of fact, it has 
felt from results so far obtained that trailers will 
so speed up the trucks that their daily hauling 
capacity will be increased from 25 to 33% percent. 
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The original trailer equipment was obtained from 
the Government, and the trailers are of the type 
purchased by many lumbermen. Originally made 
for use with the American Expeditionary Force, the 
trailers are very sturdy. They have only two 
wheels. The Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. made 
some changes in the body design of these trailers 
to adapt them to its truck department. These 
changes, which were made by the Weber Car & 
Manufacturing Co., are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Particular attention is directed to 
the removable tongue, and the fact that two of 
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these trailers are equipped with RB roller bolsters, 
one of them being illustrated. 

These trailers when unloaded weigh from 1,500 
to 1,850 pounds. The company has equipped one 
of its 1-ton trucks with a fifth wheel in such a 
way that it will pick up these trailers after they 
are loaded, haul them to the job and, where possi- 
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ble, dump the load by means of the R B roller 
bolsters. By using the removable tongue these 
trailers can be attached to any of the company’s 
large trucks that may be hauling a load of sash, 
doors, frames etc., either to the same job or to a 
job in the neighborhood of the destination of the 
trailer. Attention is also called to the arrange- 
ment by which a 4-wheel truck will haul 2-wheel 
trailers, this being the first example of such use 
of large trailers of this kind which has come to 
the notice of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In assembling the loads in the yard, these trail- 
ers are hauled about by a team. The front end 
rests upon the front truck of a lumber wagon. 
When the load is completed ‘it is lifted &p, the 
wagon wheels pulled out and the truck is backed 
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up allowing the load to be attached. On the pen- 
nants fiving from the trailers shown in the*two 
illustrations appear the letters H-H, which are part 
of the company’s advertising plan. 

















A Cracked Crankcase 


Can you tell us how to mend a crack in a crank- 
case? It is so bad that the oil leaks out in a short 
time—S. N. E. 


ANSWER—You probably can not mend this your- 
selves unless it is very small, in which case you 
might be able to patch it with a piece of sheet 
metal and some rivets. If the crack is of any 
size, it is best to have it welded, altho if it is so 
situated that it is not strained by the operation 
of the motor, it may be sufficient to solder it. 
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The above illustration shows how the adapted 2-wheel trailers of the Hallack & Howard Lumber 


Co. are hauled by a truck. 
load rests upon the 


Ordinarily 2-wheel semitrailers are used where the front end of the 
tractor, but in this case the trailer, by means of a special removable tongue, 
may be used in the way that a 4-wheel trailer is usually employed, a 


novel development 


WASHINGTON 





Watch this space weekly 
for attractive offers. 





1 Car 5-8x6--6 to 14’ 
Well Assorted Lengths 


No.2 Clear & Btr. Fir | 
Drop Siding No. 106 | 
$5.00 off Rail B List 








AGENTS : 
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| K.F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
| G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 

| JosephLean, - - P.O. Box 774, Omaha 
| Frank Probst, - P.O. Box 1187,Fargo,N.D. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We kandle all classes of cargo and have 


























Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 
a — einen einpaan, 
{ INLAND EMPIRE } 
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Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine. 


Dry Selects 


Shipments via 
N. P. and 
Milwaukee Rys. 
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General Offices and Mills 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
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Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Have complete dry stocks in 


Western Idaho 
WHITE WHITE 
PINE PINE 


RED FIR and LARCH 


Stock. milled after re- For 

er: - 
cuiagusiiermenccend Retail Yards 
superior clean millwork. andl 


Your Inland Empire 
Forest requirements 
solicit 


Box Factories 
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74 
Difficult 


‘LUMBER _ Pits 


1 b 
Accounting ) 
Specialists 


Simplified, modern book-keeping systems installed 
for The Retail or Wholesale yard the mill or the 
woods which show profits and costs at a glance and 
a perpetual inventory of logs and lumber in your 
ledger. 

Cut your Accounting expense in half with a system 
the result of years of experience and success and 
which gives you daily knowledge of every detail of 
your business. 


HUTCHINS & COMPANY 


377 Broadway, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Public Accountants, Auditors, Efficiency Engineers 








for Lumbermen. J 





The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 
Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 


CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 






































LONGFIRJOISTS —— 
ano BiG TIMBERS 


ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Granite 
Falls, 
Wash. 














YARDS:  —«H.B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
: PORTLAND, ORE. } 
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xo Lumber Co. 


Cargo 
WHOLESALERS — MANUFACTURERS 


Douglas Fir 


Timber 

Ties Spruce 

Yard Stock H | k 
Mine Timbers emioc 
Railroad Red Cedar 
Material Port Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 








{1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Port Orford Cedar 


Rived (Split) Cants 


(for Battery Separator Stock) 





Quick Shipment 


From our own mill at North Bend, Oregon. 





Buehner Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


Fir and Spuce Lumber 





General Sales Offices: 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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BAY CITY, MICH. 


3.—Hardwood sales show an _ increase 
in volume. There is a decided improvement in the 
demand for low grade stocks. Several large sales 
of culls have been reported recently and the maple 
flooring manufacturers are picking up all available 
stocks. High grade stocks are still in short supply 
and sales of straight FAS command a premium in 
price. 

Statistics for March in the maple flooring in- 
dustry indicate a large increase in the demand 
for this product. Some items of high grade are 
greatly oversold and the prices are responding to 
this condition. The demand for the factory grade 
is still very unsatisfactory and stocks continue to 
accumulate. Manufacturers of interior finish and 
ready-cut houses report a decided improvement in 
business and production is increasing in conse- 
quence. Sawmills and logging operations that 
were interfered with by the recent storms are 
again under full headway. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 3.—Hardwood trade has been a little more 
active despite the rains and floods in the South, 
altho few logs are coming in for local mills. Prices 
on certain grades are tending upward. Gum is 
being bought fairly well by the local furniture 
manufacturers. 

The newly organized Hoosier Tie & Lumber Co. 
at Terre Haute, Ind., will elect officers on April 10. 
The company will erect a plant in Terre Haute to 
manufacture ties and lumber. 

Gus &. Bauman, of the Gus E. Bauman Hard- 
wood Co., this city, returned a few days ago from a 
trip thru the southern States and reported that 
trade conditions are improving. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


April 3.—Southern pine trade shows an im- 
provement. Hardwoods are selling fairly well both 
to yards and industrial concerns. Railroads are 
also showing an inclination to buy more liberally. 
There is still a marked scarcity in the better grades 
and the medium grades are not as plentiful as 
formerly. Prices are generally firm. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column and Lumber Co., reports a good 
business booked during the last week. F. B. Pryor, 
sales manager of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
said: “March business was practically normal. 
Prices are generally well maintained.’ W. M. 
Ritter arrived in Columbus April 3 for a few days 
conference with department managers. W. L. 
Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Co., re- 
ports a better tone in the southern pine trade. 
Dealers are doing a lot of figuring and prices are 
slightly stronger. <A. C. Davis, of the A. C. Davis 
Lumber Co, and the South Side Lumber Co., reports 
a better demand all along the line. The Powell 
Lumber Co. is also having a better trade. 

Local dealers report an improvement in prac- 
tically all classes of lumber. Orders on their books 
and inquiries indicate a decided boom in building 
operations, especially home building. In March 
622 permits were issued, including 206 for dwell- 
ings; total cost is estimated at $1,294,500. 

J. S. McVey, president of the Central West Coal 
& Lumber Co., has returned from an inspection trip 
to the mill and timber lands at Jackson, Ala. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


April 3.—Lower grades of white pine are in bet- 
ter demand than corresponding grades of hard- 
wood, while higher grade hardwoods, particularly 
interior finish, are in better demand than similar 
grades of pine. There is a good demand for pine 
box shook. Demand for building grades is not so 
brisk but prices hold firm. No demand for grain 
doors has yet resulted from the placement of con- 
tracts for 4,000 new box cars by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway. 

O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, addressed 
the monthly meeting of the Master Builders of Osh- 
kosh. He discussed the many inquiries from pro- 
spective home builders and said there’ was great 
need for good design and workmanship, to secure 
which he recommended a thoro examination of all 
buildings at regular periods during construction. 
Mr. Swan also spoke on the forestry studies carried 
on codperatively by his association and the Forest 
Service, saying that thus far they had shown Wis- 
consin to be primarily an agricultural] State. 

The A. H. Stange Co.’s mill will begin operations 
April 10. It has a large stock of logs, bought from 


April 


‘farmers. 
“and will employ about a hundred men on a 10-hour 


The mill has been completely overhauled 


shift. Preparations are being made for the build- 
ing of a logging road from Star Lake to the com- 
pany’s large timber tract in Vilas County, from 


“which shipments will be made to Merrill during 
‘the season. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


, April 3.—Demand for hardwoods is fair as a 
whole, and sales are keeping the trade comfortably 
busy. Both buyers and sellers are satisfied with 
little 30- to 60-day business, but nothing much 
further ahead. Demand is good for poplar and for 
common and better plain oak, also for red and sap 
gum, in plain and quartered. Ash.is slow, hickory 
is dead, and the movement of quartered oak quiet. 
Mahogany and walnut are in fair demand. Local 
quotations show plain FAS inch oak, $110; com- 
mon, $55; quartered oak, $140 and $70; poplar, 
$110; saps and selects, $80; common $50; quar- 
tered red gum, $115 and $70; plain red gum, $100 
and $62.50; sap gum, $45 and $31; walnut, $250; 
selects, $175; common, $105; 8/4 hickory, FAS, 
$110; common, $65; ash, inch, FAS, $90; common, 
$45; No. 2 common, $25, 6/4, $100 and $60; 
8/4, $105 and $65; 10/4, $110 and $70; 12/4, 
$115 and $80. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April -4.—A better tone has developed in the 
local lumber market, with prices firm and demand 
improving. Building is booming, and with the 
exception of certain sections in the vicinity of 
Milwaukee and in the storm districts where build- 
ing has been retarded, the season is getting well 
under way. Furniture manufacturers are purchas- 
ing lightly. Refrigerator car manufacturers are 
making spring purchases for the repair and manu- 
facture of cars. The box trade is still quiet, with 
no prospects for an early revival. Industries are 
below normal, but have quickened perceptibly 
within the week. 

Robert Blackburn, president of the Blackburn 
Lumber Co., states that ‘‘a better tone has devel- 
oped in the market within the week. Prices are 
firm and in some woods higher. Building lumber 
is the most active of all lines. Every day that 
the sun shines, lumber sales improve and the 
future is encouraging.”’ 

“Orders are running ahead of production, es- 
pecially in lath,’ said E. E. Wallace, vice presi- 
dent of the Priestly Lumber Co, ‘Mills are ship- 
ping us lath green from the saw. Retailers’ stocks 
have been below normal, and, as a result, orders 
that they are placing now for immediate shipment 
will take longer than they anticipate.” 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 4.—The crest of the present flood in the 
Mississippi passed Memphis Sunday at a stage ap- 
proximately three feet below the maximum reached 
in 1913. Hardwood lumber interests, some of 
whose plants and property would have been subject 
to severe damage in the event of a break in these | 
protecting embankments, are breathing a sigh of 
relief. All plants affected will have to wait until 
the flood waters recede sufficiently to enable them 
to handle logs to their plants. 

The crest of the rise is nearing Helena, Ark., 
today, where a stage of 53 feet is forecast. En- 
gineers are confident that they will be able to pre- 
vent serious damage. All mills at Helena are out 
of commission because unable to bring in logs. All 
plants at Vicksburg, Miss., are out of commission. 
Many mills in North Louisiana, too, have been 
forced to suspend. It is estimated that something 
like 75 to 80 percent of hardwood mills in the 
Valley territory are already idle. There appears 
to be a rather general idea that the interruption to 
operations will last at least sixty days, and that, 
in many instances, it will extend over a period of 
ninety days. The Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. was on 
the verge of resuming operations at its big plant 
at Charleston, Miss., when the high water made 
its appearance and it will attempt nothing in that 
direction for an indefinite period. Heavy rains 
appeared during the week just ended and the long 
distance forecast suggests additional rainfall this 
week, 

Demand for hardwood lumber is reported in 
creasing, while prices are generally firmer, and, 
in some instances, notably higher. Interference 
with production is causing some uneasiness among 
consumers and this is finding reflection in in- 
creased buying. Flooring manufacturers are mak- 
ing serious efforts to locate dry stock in Nos. 1 and 
2 common plain red and white oak, because of the 
growing scarcity thereof. They admit that there 
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is no immediate shortage. Sales of common oak, 
in the grades mentioned, are reported at substan- 
tial advances over the recent average. Furniture 
manufacturers, too, are taking more southern hard- 
woods, while more demand is likewise reported from 
automobile interests. The latter are keen after 
thick elm and more than 1,500,000 feet of this has 
been sold by Memphis manufacturers to these inter- 
ests during the last week. The railroads, too, are 
reported in the market for more hardwood. Some 
large sales of sound but wormy oak have been re- 
ported during the last few days. Two Memphis 
firms said today that their shipments during April 
would exceed 1,000,000 feet each and others indi- 
cate substantial expansion in demand. One firm 
has sold 1,500,000 feet of gum and oak to a furni- 
ture manufacturer, with deliveries spread over sev- 
eral months. The price, however, will be deter- 
mined by values prevailing on date of shipment. 
Suilding trade interests are good buyers all along 
the line and the hardwood market is beginning 
to reflect real improvement. 

The new band mill of the Delta Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co, at Rayville, La., recently incorporated with 
au capital stock of $400,000, will be placed in opera- 
tion some time this week, according to Joseph New- 
burger, of Memphis, vice president. This company 
controls, thru ownership or stumpage rights, enough 
hardwood timber to keep it cutting 12,000,000 to 
15,000,000 feet annually for the next fifteen to 
twenty years. W. B. Hoffa, Grenada, Miss., is 
president and Wilmer J. Thomas is secretary- 
treasurer. The latter will make his headquarters 
at Rayville. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 4.—As it becomes more certain that In- 
dianapolis is destined to have the biggest building 
year in its history, the demand for hardwoods 
shows activity among the retailers that nearly is 
up to the expectations of the distributers. During 
the last week there has been a notable increase in 
millwork, virtually every plant here working at 


capacity on interior finish. The flooring compa- 
nies report satisfactory orders. Prices show no 
change, The rural trade is reported to be satisfac- 
tory also. Business is rather sluggish with the in- 
dustrials, but several factories resumed operations 
during the last week and others are increasing pro 
duction. Gum and oak appear to be favorites with 
the retailers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 3.—Ganson Depew, president of Western 
New York Golf Association, has been in communica- 
tion with all the leading golf players of the coun- 
try, inviting them to take part in the tournament 
to be held at Orchard Park on July 6 and 7. 

The Wheeler & Dusenbury mills at Endeavor, 
Pa., are operating at full time, after an idleness of 
several months. Other mills in the same section 
are also running full time and report a strong 
demand for stock. Wages have recently been cut 
about 18 percent. 

Orson E. Yeager, after attending the annual con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Washington, went to Hot Springs, 
Va., accompanied by his wife and son, Orson E. 
Yeager, jr., who is having his Easter vacation. 

The Theodore Krug Coal & Coke Co. has been 
established to carry on a wholesalé business. Mr. 
Krug has for some years been in the retail lumber 
business here. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co.’s sawmill in 
the Adirondacks is running full time and cutting 
a good supply of logs, mostly birch. 

Edward French, secretary of the Atlantic Lum- 
ber Co., Boston, and E. A. Armstrong, manager of 
the company’s Memphis branch, were visitors here 
a few days ago. 

John McLeod, vice president of the R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Co., is recovering from the effects of 
an accident in which his automobile was jammed 
between two trucks while en route to the office. 
He spent a few days in the hospital and was unable 
to attend the Washington lumber convention. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


April 1.—Conditions in San Francisco are look- 


ing up, with great building activity and retail 
lumbermen quite busy. With good crop prospects 
on account of ample rainfall, an increased de- 
mand for lumber is expected thruout the State. 
Many orders for fir and white pine have been 
turned down on account of inability to obtain the 
desired stocks. There is an advancing tendency in 
the upper grades and dry stocks are scarce as a 
rule, 

The export trade remains quiet with compara- 
tively little new business being placed, but there 
are inquiries from many countries. Cedar log busi- 
ness with Japan has fallen off, but a revival in 
demand is expected after the present stocks are 
reduced. The:fir mills are rapidly cleaning up the 
old orders on,hand. The Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co., this city, sold 6,800,000 feet during 
the week, to Japan, China and the west coast of 
South America. Transpacific lumber freight rates 
are very low. Export lumber prices are holding 
pretty firm. The Redwood Export Co., this city, is 
doing a little business with Australia right along, 
and has orders for several million feet. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. started up the 
white pine mill at McCloud for the new season 
during last week. Notwithstanding the heavy 
snow in the woods, there are enough logs for three 
bands to operate with one shift. 

The Weed Lumber Co.’s white pine mills and 
factories at Weed have remained closed since 
March 1, owing to the strike against longer hours. 
Logging, however, has been going on. 

J. W. Rodgers, vice president of the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., who has returned from a tour of the 
San Joaquin Valley and southern California, re- 
ports taking some good shook contracts. He hopes 
to see a demand for all the pine shook produced in 
California. The band mill at Susanville started 
up March 27 with one shift. The box factory is 
running with one shift. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., this city, has a fair 
demand for redwood and is operating both mills 
at Scotia with a combined output of nearly 500,- 
000 feet a day. Dry stocks are none too plentiful 
pi the demand for siding and finish is holding up 
well, 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, has a fair 
demand for white and sugar pine. The demand 
for thick shop is in excess of the supply. Produc- 
tion is comparatively light at Westwood. 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Co. will push construc- 
tion work this year on its large modern sawmill. 
F. W. Horskotte, the designer, is now on the 


ground. An output of 80,000,000 feet a year can 
be easily made. , 

The West Side Lumber Co., W. R. Thorsen, presi- 
dent, has had a great deal of snow at Tuolumne 
and in the woods, but has been shipping white and 
sugar pine between storms. 

The Union Lumber Co.’s Fort Bragg redwood 
mill is making a good cut and dry stocks will be 
increased to take care of the growing demand. 
The outputs of the Glen Blair Redwood Co. and 
the Mendocino Lumber Co. are keeping up pretty 
well. 

D. W. Rasor, head of the lumber department of 
Sudden & Christenson, expects higher prices for 
fir after the long period of low prices in San Fran- 
cisco. The retail yard is doing a big business. 
This company controls seven mills in the North- 
west and will have an eighth, The old mill of the 
Lewis Mill & Timber Co., of South Bend, Wash., 
will be replaced this year. The combined capacity 
of the eight mills will be 1,500,000 feet per 8-hour 
shift. 

H. F. Vincent, formerly manager of the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.’s Portland office, is now with 
the San Francisco office as assistant to C. A. 
Thayer, general manager. He succeeds U. G. Rich- 
ards. Robert C. Parker has just left San Francisco 
to take charge of the Portland office. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors 
are: W.G. Kahman, sales manager of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., McCloud; H. D. Mortenson, 
president of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath 
Falls; Mr. Clark, assistant manager of the Weed 
Lumber Co., Weed; L. Y. Coggins, Weed; William 
Anderson, secretary of the Peninsula Lumber Co., 
Portland; O. M. Clark, president of the Clark- 
Wilson Lumber Co., Portland. 

Leon Walker, son of Willis J. Walker, vice presi- 
dent of the Red River Lumber Co., who has been 
attending an eastern university, is now in the city. 

Cornelius Gerber, of Fremont, Mich., who is a 
large stockholder in the St. Helens Lumber Co., 
is paying a visit to Charles R. McCormick & Co. 
here, after having spent some time in Oregon. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 1.—Vessels in port today are La Merced, 
at the Western mill; Hokkai Maru, at Grays Har- 
bor Lumber Co.; Carmel, at the Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Co.; Avalon, at the Ameriean Mill; 
Singapore, at Wilson Bros., and Nehalem, at the 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co. The Will- 
sol, Hellen, Hartwood and Lassen cleared yester- 
day. 

The new shingle mill of the Saginaw Timber Co. 
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DIXIE BRAND 


Oak Flooring 


Wecan furnish all grades 
and sizes for prompt 
shipment in straight or 
mixed cars, together 
with First-class Band 
Sawn Oak, Genuine 
Delta Red Gum, Sap 
Gum, Ash and Elm. 


Write us for prices. 


Jerome Hardwood 
Aienes Lumber Co. 


Arkansas 
CHOICE > 


p 
Thick Hardwood 


Beautiful 23,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
18,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 
BIRCH. 16,000’ 16-4 No- 1 and Better 


Soft Gray Elm 


100,000’ 8-4 No. 1 and Better 
21,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
34,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 


All thoroly Air Dried. 















Foster-Latimer 
MELLEN, WIS. Lumber Go. 
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YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








Teuce Oak FLoorinc 
THE Best OnX, 

















Hardwoods six 








(exclusive American SOUTHERN GUM, OAK, 
sellin Tepresenta- ELM, Ash TUPELO, 
tives for Edward ‘© COTTONWOOD, CYPRESS, 
Clark& Sons, Limi: | NORTHERN BIRCH, ELM, 
ted, Toronto, Ont. | MAPLE, BASSWOOD. 

Send us your inquiries, 
Charles O. Maus Lumber Co. 
L SOUTH BEND, INDIANA uA 





. THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuri 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, ya 
‘nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price tpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 58. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


A Sale Booster-— 
a | 
SHORTLEAF PINE 


The many desirable natural 
qualities in “ Nearwhite”— its 
softness, even texture, good 
color and perfect milling—can 
be depended upon to please 
builders and win sales. It’s 

















the choice of discriminating 
dealers. Nothing over 16 feet. 
Straight or mixed cars. 


Get our quotations on 
Finish, Ceiling, Siding, 
Flooring, Mouldings, 
Lath, Boards. 


The 
Sumter Lumber Co. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 


N. NICHOLSON, 
Ass't Mgr. 


D. H. FORESMAN, 
Gen’! Mgr. 














ye 
SHORTLEAF . 


Y ehiow ont 


We invite your future inquiries and 
orders. Daily Capacity, 125,000 Ft. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Band Sawed, 
Steam Kiln Dried 
and Soda Dipped. 









COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 
D. F. McCullough, Gen’!. Mgr. M.D. Thomason, Ass’t Mgr. 


J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 
Straight or 19 Dimension, ‘Siding, 
MixedCars Flooring and Ceiling 


Give us a change to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., 2sck#o™ 








B. C. Godwin, Pres. 











FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition, 
Bound in leather. Price $8,50 postpaid. 


AMBERIOAN LUMBERMAN 
481 8. Dearborn St., 


: Chicago, Il. 








at South Aberdeen began operations today. A 
record has been made in erection of this uptodate 
mill, which pleased President A. J. Morley. The 
mill has ten upright machines and will cut logs 
from the company’s holdings on the North River. 

S. E. Slade, of San Francisco, who for many 
years operated the mill of the S. E. Slade Lumber 
Co. in Aberdeen, is a visitor on the Harbor. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


April 1.—-Heavier buying and a stiffening in 
prices are the outstanding features of the lumber 
market here this week. Waterfront mills report 
that the California business is improving and that 
the decline in orders from the Orient, due to the 
rate war now going on between the shipping firms, 
will probably not be of long duration. Rail orders 
also show improvement and the inland mills are 
operating on a larger scale than for some time. 

Lumber carriers at Tacoma mills this week in- 

cluded the following: For the Orient, Kastern 
Prince and Scotland Maru at the Port docks; 
Melville Dollar at the St. Paul mill, and Joyooka 
Maru at the Puget Sound Mill; for California, 
Santa Rita at the Baker dock, and San Diego at 
the Tidewater mills ; for the Atlantic coast, Wabash 
at the Commercial dock, Hagle at St. Paul mill, 
Mystic at the Defiance mill, and Lehigh at the Port 
dock ; for South America, Santa Cruz at the Baker 
dock. Another Japanese steamship line will estab- 
lish service to Tacoma in the near future and will 
engage in the lumber carrying business. The 
Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki line of Kobe is arranging 
for regular service of its steamers between this 
city and the Orient. 
, Plans for the rebuilding of the plant of the 
Tacoma Fir Lumber Co., which was destroyed 
by fire the night of March 24, were discussed 
at a meeting of the stockholders held the next 
day. It was decided to rebuild and the details 
were left to the company’s officials. As the 
lumber in the yards was not damaged the company 
will be able to continue operations for some time, 
and it is hoped to have the new plant well under 
way shortly. 

S. Ward & Son are building a new shingle mill 
at Kennedy crossing, near Ethel, and will later 
move their sawmill to the same location. 

After a shutdown which has lasted seventeen 
months the Carlson-Hill Lumber Co., of Mineral, 
resumed operations this week. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


April 1.—The Coal Creek Lumber Co., of which 
C. L. Brown is president, located in the northern 
part of Chehalis, plans to enlarge its plant so as 
to increase the output 60,000 to 80,000 feet a day. 
Mr. Brown is working toward the completion of 
logging operations at the upper end of the Coal 
Creek section, and within a short time the com- 
pany will obtain part of its daily log supply from 
the Lacamas Logging Co. 

W. H. Swalwell, of the Apex Timber Co., was in 
the Pe Ell this week looking over the establishment 
of the company’s new logging eamp, north of that 
place. The Northern Pacific railway is building 
an extensive spur track to the new camp, 

The Ostrander Lumber & Timber Co. is closing 
a deal with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. for the 
purchase of several sections of high grade timber 
containing over 200,000,000 feet of fir and cedar, 
adjoining timber which it owns near Kelso. 

J. A. and Fred Veness, prominent Lewis County 
lumbermen, whose operations have been around 
Winlock in the past, are the principal stockholders 
in the Oregon-Kalama Lumber Co., just formed to 
build and operate a sawmill at Kalama, with a daily 
capacity of 100,000 feet. The company holds tim- 
ber tributary to the Columbia River in Oregon, 
which will be logged. 

A new shingle mill is being erected near Ethel, 
west of Silver Creek, by S. Ward & Son, and later 
they intend to move the sawmill to the location of 
the new shingle plant. Shipments will be made 
over the logging road connecting with the Cowlitz, 
Chehalis & Cascade railway into Chehalis. 

The Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., Onalaska, with 
its 250,000-foot capacity sawmill, has a large, 
elastic and modern mill plant, which can cater to 
most any market. This company also owns and 
operates a sawmill plant at Carlisle, Wash., near 
Hoquiam, formerly operated under the name of the 
Copalis Lumber Co. Extensive improvements are 
being made at the Carlisle plant, whereby all of 
the common lumber will be air dried under sheds. 
This lumber will be dried in the rough and then 
run to size to fit any market. These arrangements 
are being made particularly to cater to the big 
territory east of the Mississippi River, which de- 
mands dry-dressed dimension and boards and also 
requires its dimension dressed to a quarter inch 
scant. Upper grades will, of course, as in the past, 
be kiln dried. J. C. Smith, sales manager for the 
Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., is enthusiastic about 
the plans, believing that the eastern lumber dealers 


have been sincere in their statements regarding 
the necessity for having dry-dressed common lum- 
ber. 

The Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., of Onalaska, 
is building twenty-six new homes for its mill em- 
ployees. The company has also placed on the mar- 
ket 2,800 acres of logged-off land near Onalaska, 
at prices ranging from $15 up. 

The logging railroad of the J. P. Guerrier Lum- 
ber Co. was on March 15 connected with the Cow- 
litz, Chehalis & Cascade Railway, which will give 
the lumber company additional] rail outlet over the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. The old 
connection was with the Newaukum Valley Rail- 
road, which is owned by the Carlisle-Pennell inter- 
ests and connected only with the Northern Pacific. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 1.—Marked improvement in the demand 
for Pacific Northwest lumber was noted during the 
week and prices strengthened considerably. The 
California demand has been revived and indica- 
tions are that large quantities will be wanted in 
that quarter. The railroads are coming into the 
market with big orders and announcements are 
made of extensive improvement programs to be 
carried out the coming summer. The Oregon-Wasb- 
ington road plans to spend $5,000,000 in Oregon 
for betterments and of this amount no inconsider- 
able part will be devoted to lumber. The de- 
mand for car material is active, it being reported 
here that several large orders have been booked 
already and car material business coming up wil! 
total 8,000 new cars, as follows: Milwaukee, about 
4,500 cars; Northwestern, 1,000 cars; Burlington, 
500 cars, and Southern Pacific, 2,000 cars. 

Prices on fir uppers advanced $1 during the 
week and common is considerably stronger than a 
week ago. The log situation is better from the 
lumber manufacturers’ viewpoint in that the camps 
are now operating and getting logs into the river. 

G. E. Karlen, assistant sales manager of the J. E. 
Morris Lumber Co. (Inc.), Seattle, was in Portland 
today calling on the trade and placing orders, 
which indicates that business is looking up. 

Charles M. Cross, representing W. G. Wheeler, 
wholesale lumber, of Rockford, Ill., was in Portland 
during the week placing orders. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
directors held a meeting here Friday, March 31, 
and went over routine business. 

L. H. Dodd, of the Sterling Lumber & Supply 
Co., Chicago, and R. C. Pepper, of the Rice & Lock- 
wood Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., were eastern 
lumbermen here during the week for the purpose of 
buying. 

Hewitt Davenport, of the Pacific Mill & Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, was in Portland this week 
visiting with O. F. Tipton, who is the company’s 
representative here. 

George M. Duncan, of the Duncan Lumber Co., 
has returned from ‘the East, where it is under- 
stood he placed on his books several large orders. 
Today he made a trip to the mill of the Luding- 
haus Lumber Co. 

C. E. DeWitt, San Francisco representative of 
the Griswold-Sand Lumber Co., Portland, was in 
Portland this week conferring with Graham Gris- 
wold and C. E. Sand and renewing acquaintances 
among the lumbermen. Mr. DeWitt said trade has 
opened up and indications are for good business in 
lumber this year. Mr. Sand left today for the 
Puget Sound and Washington coast districts to 
place business. 

It is formally announced that J. F. Gresley & Co., 
of Omaha, Neb., have removed their office to Seattle, 
with J. B. McSorley as Pacific Northwest represen- 
tative. M. F. Henderson, former representative, 
became sales manager for the Saari-Roblin Lumber 
Co. here. 

Charles Hammond, of the W. A. Hammond Lun- 
ber Co., San Francisco, was a Portland visitor dur- 
ing the week. Mr. McDonald, of McDonald & Har- 
rington, was another San Francisco lumberman 
here. . 

D. D. Darling, of the Darling-Singer Lumber Co., 
says that his company is specializing in Port 
Orford cedar veneer and battery separators and 
that it is now shipping large quantities east. 

Robert C. Parker will arrive here next week from 
San Francisco to become manager of the Portland 
office of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., succeeding 
Harry Vincent, who some weeks ago was called to 
the San Francisco headquarters. 

Formal announcement will be made shortly of 
the consolidation of the firm of Saari ‘Bros., of 
Eveleth, Minn., and the Saari-Roblin Lumber Co., 
of Portland, under the corporate name of the Saari 
Bros. Lumber Co., with mill operating headquar- 
ters at Eveleth and wholesale lumber headquarters 
at Portland. 

H. 8S. Stronach, of the New York office of the 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau, is on a tour 
of the Willamette Valley and western Oregon saw- 
mills. The last two weeks he speht among the 


mills in Washington. 
Nevins, in charge of the wood 


Professor H. 8. 
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technology and silviculture departments at the 

‘Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the Cutler Dry 
Kiln Co. in the East. 

From South Bend, Wash., it is reported that it is 
thought certain that the Lewis Mills’ Timber Co. 
will start soon rebuilding a mill at the West end 
of the city, which will be one of the largest on 
Willapa Harbor. The company is the second 
largest on Willapa Harbor, and it is understood 
that the majority of the stock is owned by Sudden 
& Christensen, of San Francisco. The building of 
the mill is said to be hinging on securing transpor- 
tation for cars over the tracks of the street car 
system so as to connect with the Northern Pacific 
tracks at the east end of town. 

During March there was exported from Portland 
nearly 33,000,000 feet of lumber, valued at $828,- 
000 


William D. Wheelwright, president of the Pacific 
Export Lumber Co., has returned from an extended 
tour of India, China and Japan. He found that 
trade between America and these countries is now 
at low ebb. Oriental industry has gone down as a 
result of the cre@it situation in Europe. 

W. D. Moreland, J. A. Veness and W. D. Veness 
have incorporated the Oregon-Kalama Lumber Co. 
with a capital of $500,000. The company has 
leased 2,500 feet of waterfrontage from the port 
of Kalama on the Washington side of the lower 
Columbia, where a mill of 100,000-foot capacity 
will be built as soon as a railroad spur can be laid 
to the site, so that material may be unloaded on 
the ground. The Veness brothers are now operat- 
ing a mill at Winlock, Wash. The new company 
owns about 500,000,000 feet of timber on the Ore- 
gon side of the Columbia River, opposite Kalama. 
The logs will be rafted across, The company has 
opened a Portland Office. 


RAYMOND, WASH. 


April 1-——The Hart-Wood Lumber Co.’s plant 
here, owned by the same interests as the Quinault, 
is running after a long shutdown. It is cutting 
largely for water shipment and is being operated 
while the Quinault plant has just been closed down 
for repairs and improvements. 

Albert Case, of the Case Shingle & Lumber Co., 
Raymond, has been confined to his home recently 
with a rather severe case of influenza. At last 
reports Mr. Case was getting along very nicely, 
altho, having tonsilitis at the same time, his recov- 
ery was not as rapid as it would otherwise have 
been. 

The Siler Mill Co., of Raymond, is installing new 
Erie water tube boilers. The plant is operating 
steadily and has been all thru the last year, cut- 
ting especially high grade logs, which are obtainable 
on Willapa Harbor to a greater extent than most 
other sections. For this reason its product has 
run largely to upper grade material, making a more 
profitable operation than the average. 

Tentative plans are being made to operate the 
old plant of the South Bend Mills & Timber Co., 
at South Bend, Wash. C. L. Lewis, well known 
Willapa Harbor lumber manufacturer and manager 
of the Raymond Lumber Co., is also in charge of 
the old South Bend plant. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 1.—An improvement in the lumber mar- 
ket is noted this week by local iumbermen. Among 
the optimists is J. J. Donovan, vice president of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, who says that 
within the last two weeks the market has picked 
up. He reports that all the company’s mills and 
camps are now running, its Skyhomish plants hav- 
ing resumed operation a few days ago. The log- 
xing camp there is hampered by snow. When opera- 
tions began the company had 1,000,000 feet of logs 
frozen in its pond, but these were thawed loose 
by means of steam. The only idle plant here, that 
of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Timber Co., is still 
unable to run because of the snowbound condition 
of its camp. 

The cargo movement in March was almost as 
great as that of January and February combined. 
The total for the month was 11,861,000 feet, as 
compared with 5,840,000 feet in February and 
6,692,000 feet in January. In March the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills loaded 9,361,000 feet and 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 2,500,000 feet. Japan 
and China took 5,300,000 feet; Hawaii, 1,661,000 
feet; California, 3,650,000 feet; Atlantic coast. 
750,000 feet; Peru, 500,000 feet. The Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills is loading one vessel with 
1,200,000 feet for Honolulu and the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. is loading a similar amount for Cali- 
fornia. Anacortes also has a busy waterfront these 
days, within the last week shipping to the*Atlantic 
coast, Alaska and California. Three ships were 
berthed at the docks of the Anacortes Lumber & 
Box Co. at one time. Box shook shipments have 
begun moving and a good trade is expected. 

Extensive improvements have been started by 


the Sedro Box & Veneer Co. at Sedro-Woolley. It 
will install machinery for the manufacture of glued 
panels for doors and interior finish. 

A new industry for local mills has been opened 
by the development of the bean growing industry— 
the production of bean poles. The largest vege- 
table canning organization here, W. H. Pride & Co., 
has made arrangements with the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills for the manufacture of poles, each 
seven feet long. 

As head of the Blaine reception committee, Mayor 
H. W. Hunter, who is also president of the Camp- 
bell River Lumber Co., on March 30 welcomed to 
that city Marshal Joffre, who made a special trip 


there to see the international peace arch which’ 


was dedicated there last September and to conduct 
some additional dedicatory ceremonies. 

According to President Fred J. Wood, of the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., the California lumber 
market is “spotted,” but the aggregate volume of 
lumber business there is declared by him to be 
fair. His own company will ship many cargoes 
to that State this year. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


April 1.—A probable greater firmness to the 
cargo market on common is noted both here and at 
San Francisco; $20 flat, ship’s tackle, is about the 
lowest offered here now. The market is in better 
shape than it has been and inquiries are rather 
numerous for fair assortments, results attributed 
to the efforts of producers and ship owners to cur- 
tail the volume shipped in here. These efforts, 
with the continued heavy retail demand, are lessen- 
ing stock on hand materially. 

To the night of March 29 eighty cargoes only 
were received, as compared with over one hundred 
in January. Advices from Los Angeles Harbor say 
that every possible means of land transportation is 
being employed to relieve the congestion at the 
wharves and make it possible for arriving steam 
schooners to unload without delay. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co., of Coos Bay, Ore., 
is reported to have bought the steamer Cottonplant, 
4,125 deadweight tons. She will be brought from 
the Atlantic coast and will engage in lumber carry- 
ing between Los Angeles Harbor and Coos Bay in 
conjunction with the C. A. Smith and Johanna 
Smith. 

Local building permits for March will substan- 
tially exceed $10,000,000 in valuation. To the 
night of March 29 they numbered 3,979, with 
valuation of $10,488,000. 

Petition to probate the will of Charles A. Good- 
year, of Pasadena, who died Feb. 12, was filed here 
yesterday. Minor bequests are made and the residue 
of the estate, estimated at $104,975, goes to the 
widow, Henrietta Goodyear. 

The annual picnic of the Southern California 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is scheduled 
for Saturday, May 20, at Brookside Park, Pasa- 
dena. 4 

The Badger Lumber & Coal Co., of Ogden, Utah, 
is reported negotiating for purchase of the Larned 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Pasadena. The A. J. Meents 
Mill & Lumber Co., located on Western Avenue, 
has sold out to the Brookline Transfer & Trading 
Co. The Shull Lumber Co. is reported opening a 
yard at Bell. W. D. Galbin, president of the Galbin 
Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man., is making a tour of 
southern California. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 1.—With fir prices firm to rising, prac- 
tically thruout the list, the statistics of the indus- 
try for the last two months give a clear line on 
what is happening. Here are some results, on the 
basis of data assembled and compiled by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association : 


Week . Rail 
ending— Domestic Export Cars P.% O.% 8.% 
Feb. 1... 88,000,000 91,000,000 4,257 —12 -—-17 —24 


8...102,000,000 93,000,000 4,121 —-13 —26 —30 

15. ..104,000,000 91,000,000 4,287 —11 —23 —25 
22... 98,000,000 91,000,000 4,566 —10 —-22 —22 
March 1. 89,000,000 95,000,000 4,341 —12 —-27 —22 
8. 87,000,000 89,000,000 4,753 —12 —28 —22 

15. 82,000,000 80,000,000 4,829 —11 —27 —Il4 

22. 86,000,000 73,000,000 5,407 — 8 + 1-—8 

29. 93,000,000 66,000,000 5,506 —10 +16 + 3 


Unfilled domestic orders shifted from 88,000,000 
feet Feb. 1 to 93,000,000 feet March 29; unfilled 
export orders for the same dates dropped from 
91,000,000 feet to 66,000,000 feet. The tendency 
of the rail trade is shown by a total of 4,257 cars 
Feb. 1, as compared with 5,506 cars March 29. 
Production on the first date given was 12 percent 
below normal; orders 17 percent below normal, 
and shipments 24 percent below normal; for the 
week ending March 29 production was 10 percent 
below, orders 16 percent above, and shipments 3 
percent above. The final total on unfilled domestic 
business would indicate that the California trade 
is improving; that on export shows that Japan 
is still waiting for transpacific freights to stabilize. 
The table as a whole affords abundant justification 








Making Better 
Lumber Than Ever 


Recently upon the completion 
of fifteen miles of main line log- 
ging railroad we tapped a new 
tract of finest virgin shortleaf tim- 
ber. As a result, we are today 
producing better 


Shortleaf Pine 


lumber than ever before. For the 
next several months we expect to 
specialize in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4, 8-4 finish, 
3- and 4-inch rift and flat grain 
flooring, No. 117 drop siding, 
boards and shiplap. Our mill is 
rs et with two bands and 90% 
of our output is kiln dried. 


For hardwood lumber prices 
address Southern Hardwood 
Sales Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


H. H. BATES DEEMER, MISS. 
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Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to 
- Your inquiries 
and orders are so- 
licited. 


Hardwood Co. 
LAUREL, MISS. 














H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


Sm PINE 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension and 
Boards10 tol6’ 





2x4’s 
Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and % Scant 
9 to12 ft. 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPi 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 


L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 
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\_624 Whitney Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA._) 


Shotleaf Yclow Ft 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, Flooring and Drop Siding 


Poplar, Gum,Oak 


Mixed cars if desired. 
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Gummer Gypress Go. ] 
Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City J 
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Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 











MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Gold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
*“‘Wanted and For Sale Department’’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


for the feeling of encouragement that now per- 
vades the fir industry. 

The West Coast review for the current week 
covering 134 mills has these figures: Production, 
79,411,308 feet, 10 percent below normal; orders, 
91,825,780 feet, 16 percent above production ; ship- 
ments, 69,403,960 feet, 18 percent below orders. 
A total of 36 percent of all new business is for water 
delivery, amounting to 33,175,780 feet, of which 
23,000,780 feet will move coastwise or intercoastal 
and 10,175,000 feet will move export. New business 
for delivery by rail amounted to 1,955 cars. Thirty 
percent of the week’s lumber shipments moved by 
water. This amounted to 20,833,960 feet, of which 


“domestic clearances accounted for 13,913,853 feet, 


and over-seas clearances 6,920,107 feet. Rail ship- 
ments amounted to 1,619 cars. Unfilled domestic 
cargo orders total 93,643,786 feet and unfilled 
export orders, 66,052,810 feet. Unfilled’ rail trade 
orders total 5,506 cars. The twelve weeks’ pro- 
duction was 925,488,797 feet; new business, 841,- 
796,307 feet; and shipments 837,773,816 feet. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 3.—The report of the Merchants’ Exchange 
shows that the receipts of lumber during last 
month were 15,085 cars, as compared with 10,893 
in March, 1921, a gain of 4,182 cars, while ship- 
ments were 10,218 cars last month as compared 
with 8,593 cars in March, 1921, a gain of 1,625 
cars. 

E. R. Wicks, vice president and general manager 
of the Vaughan Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was 
in St. Louis today on his way home after an east- 
ern trip. Mr. Wicks said that the great amount of 
building now going on in the East was a stimu- 
lus to the lumber business. He believed the market 
would be firmer as a result of the spring buying. 

The first of the new tariffs on lumber carloads 
was received here today. It was issued by the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific railroad and con- 
nections, and is effective April 13. The tariff of the 
Southeastern lines is to be effective on the same 
day, carrying reductions on southern pine to points 
in Illinois and Indiana following the Pennsylvania 
railroad. The Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
tariff reduces the rate to St. Louis from 32% cents 
to 32 cents; to Chicago from 44 cents to 40% 
cents; Indianapolis, from 434% to 4134; Milwau- 
kee, 44 to 40%; Springfield, Ill., 42% to 39%; 
Decatur, Ill., 42% to 39%. 

Seven of the ten retail yards owned by the E. C. 
Robinson Lumber Co. in southeastern Missouri and 
in Arkansas attended the annual meeting of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at Cape Girardeau last Tuesday, and the 
following day held an annual meeting of their own, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 3.—Organization of the Hillcoat-Durel 
Lumber Co. has been completed. Its leading fac- 
tors are R. W. Hillcoat, for many years engaged in 
the oil business in Mexico and for the last two 
years established here in the merchandise broker- 
age business, and J. W. Durel, who resigned the 
post of vice president and general manager of the 
Southland Lumber & Export Co. Mr. Durel has 
had long experience in the export lumber trade. 
The Hillcoat-Durel Co. will handle both export and 
domestic lumber business, but will specialize in the 
export field. George D. Izard has been named to 
succeed Mr. Durel in the management of the South- 
land Lumber & Export Co., which he has been serv- 
ing as secretary-treasurer. The company, headed 
by J. L. Dantzler, is engaged in the lumber export 
trade with Latin-America and the West Indies. 

J. Albert Salmen, vice president of the Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Co., recently returned from Cuba. 
He reports the situation there considerably im- 
proved. lL. T. Miles, second vice president, re- 
turned last week to Honduras and will resume 
charge of the company’s interests in that country. 
John B. Semple has gone to Tampico to look after 
the company’s interests in that field. 

The New Orleans dock board has assigned wharf 
space as a lumber wharf for the assembly of cargo 
shipments. The board also granted forty-five days’ 
free time for the assembly of lumber cargoes, It 
is understood that the arrangement is tentative 
and experimental. 

The Southern Hardwood Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Shrewsbury, just above New Orleans, 
has completed and placed in operation the first 
unit of its new plant, which is equipped to turn 
out 20,000 feet of “Acme” hardwood flooring a 
day. ‘Three other units of like capacity will be 
established. 

Imports at New Orleans for February greatly 
exceeded in bulk those for February of last year, 
tho the valuation fell off sharply, totaling $8,147,- 
bey as compared with $11,518,660 for February 

921. 

A new edition of the grading rules of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association is on the 
press and probably will be ready for distribution 
later in the week. 


The Pontchartrain Timber Co., newly organized, . 
has established offices and will handle a general 
wholesale business in southern pine, cypress and 
hardwoods, logs, piling, veneers and shooks. The 
officers are: G. S. Balmer, president; R. M. Town- 
send, vice president, and L. C. Daigre, secretary- 


treasurer. 
WARREN, ARK. 


April 3.—More orders were received this week 
than last, but there has not been any general ad- 
vance in price. Some items show considerable 
strength, while others show weakness. Mills that 
have quantities to move are making concessions, 
but lists are generally held to rigidly. Mixed or- 
ders predominate and prices on them are good. 
There is some straight car buying, but not much. 
Industrials are buying some stock and the rail- 
roads are making purchases, but not in sufficient 
volume to give much strength to prices. Car sid- 
ing prices have a tendency to weaken, along with 
those of the better grades of flooring. Prices of 
uppers are holding well, no doubt due to their 
extreme scarcity. Stocks generally remain badly 
broken and low. Shipments keep pace with output. 
The weather has not hindered production. The 
hardwood market is not livening up very much. 
Stocks are in bad shape, holdings of common 
grades being heavy. FAS and No. 1 are scarce. 
Hardwood flooring is in good demand, prices being 


strong. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


April 3.—Southern pine orders are still some- 
thing like 25 percent ahead of production. Export 
trade is still off and European buyers seem to think 
they can set their own prices. Millmen are not 
worrying about export orders, and are waiting 
until the overseas buyer is really anxious for 
southern pine and is willing to pay ruling prices. 
Orange is sending out some European, some West 
Indian and some coastwise stuff, however. Two 
cargoes for Europe, one for Hayti, one for Havana 
and one for New York City are loading here this 
week ; the whole totaling some 4,500,000 feet. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


April 3.—Thruout this entire territory business 
in general has improved wonderfully. Tho con- 
tinued rains have hampered logging and interfered 
with production, the last two weeks have seen an 
improvement in demand for southern pine. The 
increased number of inquiries are developing into 
orders. Locally there has been an improvement 
both in the demand for building and for oil field 
requirements. Retailers are frequently forced to 
order rush shipments at a premium. Dimension 
is bringing a slight premium. The demand for 
inferior grades continues active. On the whole 
prices have remained firm, with a strengthening 
tendency. Production is still considerably below 


normal, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


April 3.—March has gone out like a tempest so 
far as the demand for both rough and dressed 
North Carolina pine is concerned. Many whole- 
salers report a marked improvement recently. The 
kiln dried standard mills are not getting their 
share of the business, due to the very low prices 
quoted by circular mills. Only a small percentage 
of North Carolina pine is better grade and kiln 
dried band mills find their surplus of these rather 
light. Buying is for immediate requirements only, 
the purchasers fearing to cause an upward trend 
in prices. Some popular items are becoming very, 
very scarce. There has been no change in prices 
yet, due to outside competition and other causes. 

There has been a slight improvement in in- 
quiries for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better, but sales 
have not materialized rapidly. A number of mills 
are oversold on this item. There has been notice- 
able a slight improvement in demand for 4/4 No. 2 
and better stocks, also 5/4, mostly in mixed car- 
lots. Edge, 5/4 and thicker, both in mixed and 
straight carlots, is more active, many inquiries 
coming in from New England, all for rush ship- 
ment. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and miscuts are 
in good demand. The No. 8 grade is still a little 
quiet, but little of this is being carried. . 

There has been an exceedingly active demand for 
4/4 edge No. 1 box during the week, many large 
sales being made, one for 1,000,000 feet, at very 
good prices. Edge No. 2 box, 4/4, rough and 
dressed, is also very active. A number of mills are 
now oversold on these two items and undoubtedly 
an effort will be made to secure slightly higher 
prices. No. 2 stock box, 4/4, is also very active, 
and a nfarked improvement in demand for No. 1 
stock box has been noted. Eight-inch has been a 
little slow heretofore, but recently several large 
sales have been made. Box bark strips are still 
very active. Mills are having difficulty keeping 
up with shipments on dressed strips. 
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There has been an improvement in the sale of 
flooring, thin ceiling, partition etc. during the week, 
and planing mill operators feel very optimistic as 
to the future, as prices have been well maintained 
during a period of depression. Six-inch roofers are 
very active, but other widths not so active. 

Below is a statement of exports of forest prod- 
ucts thru Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during 
February: 


Item and destination eet Amount 
Oak lumber, United Kingdom.. 1, és 000 $119, poe 
Oak lumber, Hamburg........ 000 
Hardwood, United |. MO 17,000 3 
Poplar, United Kingdom...... 867,000 95,998 
Chestnut, United Kingdom.... 132,000 7,060 
Basswood, United Kingdom... 48,000 3,785 
Walnut, United Kingdom..... 88,000 9,079 
Gum, United Kingdom........ 18,000 819 
Maple areas United Kingdom 46,000 3,406 
Logs, United Kingdom and Ger- 

TUOOS 6c chicicwatescesnrnse 43,000 3,600 
Other forest products, United 

Kingdom and Germany...... «aces. 48,160 





2,967,000 $292,833 


Exports in February, 1921, amounted to 905,000 
feet, with a total value of $92,056. The average 
per thousand value in February, 1922, was $82.47, 
while in February, 1921, it was $101.72. A com- 
parison of the figures for February, 1922, with 
those of January, 1922, shows a marked increase in 
footage, altho the average value a thousand feet is 
gradually decreasing. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


April 3.—As réflecting a gradual improvement 
in the lumber industry of West Virginia and in the 
lumber markets at large, a few mills in the State 
are beginning to resume operations. Many mills 
still have large stocks. Since last fall the mills 
have been able to market their better grades. There 
is still much room for improvement from the stand- 
point of demand, however. The tendency of the 
market is upward. The railroads during the lat- 
ter part of March were placing more orders in 
some parts of West Virginia than at any time in 
a year. 

The Bayard Lumber Co. resumed operations at 
Bayard, W. Va., during the latter part of March 
and is now producing about 20,000 feet a day. This 
plant had not been in operation for more than a 
year. 

Announcement was made by Manager 8, G. 
Ashby, of Elkins, that the big hardwood band mill 
of the Camp Run Lumber Co., near Centralia, 
would resume operations in a few days. The 
woods crew is already at work. 


A. T. Crockett, general manager of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., expects to establish his head- 
quarters at Bluefield, W. Va., in the near future. 
Some of his associates may also locate in Bluefield. 


The following officers of the Clarksburg Build- 
ing Exchange have just been elected: L. K. Rich- 
ards, president; William A. Vance, first vice presi- 
dent; A. L. Shrum, second vice president; C. A. 
McMunn, third vice president; O. W. Robinson, 
secretary and treasurer. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


April 3.—Lumber market conditions in this port 
are practically unchanged since last week. While 
sales have not increased very much, many in- 
quiries which will result in several large deals, 
have been received by local dealers. The harvest- 
ing and agricultural implement stock trade 
promises to open up within a few days. One dealer 
here who specializes in this trade states that he 
is expecting to make several large sales during the 
current week. The Southern and Pennsylvania 
railroads made large purchases of special cuttings 
and car materials last week. Stave mills in this 
territory are doing a large business. Heavy rains 
are causing a slow down in production. During 
a 3-hour period in one day during last week the 
local office of the weather bureau recorded a rain- 
fall of nearly five inches. Reports from the country 
state this was even greater in the rural districts. 
Several mills have been forced to close on account 
of flooded conditions and the roads are not only 
flooded but in some instances are washed out. 
Real estate men say that they are selling a great 
deal of property to home builders, and predict 
April and May will be record months for home 
building. A good many building permits are being 
issued. 


Exports are only fair. The new rail rates under 
the recent ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the famous “long and short haul” case, 
do not affect export and coastwise lumber rates. 
The exports during last week follow: Manchester, 
20,000 feet gum; 288,000 feet southern pine; 10,- 
000 feet ash logs. Liverpool, 27,000 feet oak; 
139,000 feet hardwood; 11,000 feet poplar; 1, 380 
barrels rosin. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


April 3.—The demand for pine continues to show 
improvement. Hardwood mills also reported good 
bookings and increased demand for all items, par- 
ticularly higher grades. Orders for straight cars 
are more plentiful than at any time this year. 
Dimension is very steady and orders for mixed 
cars are becoming very hard to place. The strong- 
est dimension items appear to be 2 by 4’s, prices 
of which are steadily advancing. Weather now 
favors operating and shipping. The general out- 
look presents very encouraging aspects and lum- 
bermen are optimistic. ; 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 3.—There has not been much snap in buy- 
ing during the last week, The mills, if they could 
not get their price, simply passed up the business. 
The present average price of pine is not paying 
for the stumpage, so only enough is cut to keep 
organizations intact. The rains have made logging 
almost impossible. Most mills and wholesalers 
have comfortable order files, but do not care to 
book much business. The encouraging feature of 
the market is its steadiness. 

The general opinion is that there can not be any 
stocking up on the part of the retailers until there 
is a material reduction in the necessary investment 
in freight. 

This section will probably escape the overflow 
that is reported along the Mississippi and some 
other rivers. However, at Findley, on the Sulphur 
River, the flood stage has been passed by more 
than two feet. Reports from Logansport, La., on 
the Sabine River, state that the flood mark of 1894 
has been reached, and there is danger in the 
valley. Reports from surrounding localities tell 
of considerable damage due to recent wind storms, 
especially one of Wednesday night, which swept 
the Crichton district of the Red River Parish oil 
field about forty to fifty miles south of Shreveport. 
Nearly all derricks on the east side of Red River 
were leveled, about 140 all told, and the damage 
amounted to about $100,000. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


April 4.—The Saugertiees cleared this week with 
126,738 feet of pitch pine for Bilboa and 636,908 
feet of pitch pine for Pasages, Spain. 

The Ocmulgee cleared for New York with 32,531 
cross ties and 500 barrels of rosin. 

A new lumber exporting firm was incorporated 
this week, the Kohler-Seabury Co., and will main- 
tain offices at Pensacola. John Kohler is presi- 


dent. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 38.—Much interest is manifested among 
exporters here as to the probable action of the At- 
lantic Freight Conference on ocean freight rates in 
the face of the notice given by the South Atlantic 
and Gulf lines of an increase of 5 to 35 cents on 
oak planks and other heavy weight stocks and 50 
cents on the light weight lumber. 

William Wright, of the timber firm of Wright & 
Graham, of Glasgow, stopped over in Baltimore 
last week. He had a talk with Dwight D. Hart- 
love, of Price & Heald, and president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association. Mr. Hart- 
love especially pointed out that the conditions were 
all against the supposition that the market will 
decline. Mr. Wright admitted that the United 
Kingdom view appeared to be wrong, in fact had 
already undergone some modification. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 3.—The lumber business here during the 
last week has not made the progress that was ex- 
pected, but the weather has been against it. Busi- 
ness is slowly improving, but more slowly than it 
was expected to. Most dealers in building lumber 
have little cause for complaint, but the large 
industrials that are users of hardwoods are not 
buying much. Prices are not quite as bad as they 
were a few weeks ago. Wholesalers are doing a good 
business generally. In the outlying sections the 
building business is good, but in the high priced 
residential sections it is still slow. Planing mills 
and cabinet makers are busy, trim men are getting 
their share of business, contractors are doing a lot 
of big building work, and the railroads and big 
industrials are showing signs of life. Box makers 
are doing a little better, but are far from busy. 
Furniture manufacturers are slow and are not buy- 
ing for the future. 

The hardwood market drifts along without much 
pep, with some sales fay immediate use at good 
prices, and more sales forced by price concessions. 


' Oak and gum seem to have the lead in demand. 


Dealers report consumption less than cutting at 
most mills. White pine business is reported slow, 
with prices fairly steady, and demand for the 
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“ Bang Up” Quality 


results in better buildings—wheth- 
er a home, barn, warehouse or 
factory. When you have a par- 
ticular job send us your:specifica- 
tions for Longleaf 


Southern Pine 


Structural Timbers 


Our mills also 
cut railroad and 
car material, box 
and crating stock, 
heavy ties and 
piling. 

You'll like our 
service. 
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never fails to satisfy the 
most exacting buyer. 
We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
favorite with deal- 
ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
N mixed cars oak 
\ \ flooring and 
Wee oak lumber, 
‘ \ quartered and 
Ny fet A ie, also Vel- 
+ ve ” 

SAWED SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK Flogging - Flooringstrips. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,Pins Bluff 








lower grades improving. Spruce is inactive, but 
prices are steady. The demand for hemlock is 
increasing, but there is such a small supply in 
stock that there can hardly be said to be any mar- 
ket on it. Base price remains steady, but many 
dealers are out of the market until the new cut 
comes in, Cypress demand is slow, but there is a 
fair volume moving for immediate use, and prices 
are tightening slightly on the lower grades. South- 
ern pine is in good demand, especially in bill tim- 
bers and flooring, but sizes are also finding a ready 
market in some sections. Southern pine prices are 
firm. North Carolina pine prices are steady, with 
many sources oversold in some items. Yard stocks 
have been coming into the yards on early buys 
faster than it has been going out to the jobs. The 
demand for North Carolina flooring and boards 
seems even stronger than that for sizes, and tim- 
bers are also selling well. Lath of all kinds and 
sizes are finding a ready market at good prices, and 
the market for shingles is strong at advanced 
figures. 

William N. Lawton, now president and treas- 
urer of the Kander Co. (Inc.), announces that 
Allen Kander has withdrawn from the concern. 
Elmer R. Lawton is the secretary. This concern 
specializes in the products of the E. L. Bruce Co. 
and other hardwood flooring. 

The Paramount Lumber Co. has moved its offices 
from the Otis building to its new distributing yard 
at American and Cumberland streets, concentrating 
the direct from mill business and the out-of-stock 
business at that point. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 4.—-While building operations have been 
curtailed, the lumber trade: has come in for a 
genuine revival. Inquiries for white and southern 
pine are numerous. It is not believed that the 
coal mine strike will be felt in the building trade, 
with mills and contractors so well stocked, and 
there is no reason to change the prediction made 
some time ago that 1922 is going to be the biggest 
building year in Pittsburgh history. Money is 
easier to get, so that contractors are not afraid 
to branch out in a large way. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


April 4.—-Altho business conditions as a whole 
in New England are temporarily discouraging be- 
cause of extensive labor troubles, as thousands of 
employees being out on strikes in the great textile 
centers of New England, the lumber trade is be- 
coming more stabilized and there is a decided im- 
provement in building industry. 

Trade between the Pacific coast and Boston has 
increased steadily during the last six months and 
fourteen freighters are on the way here laden with 
miscellaneous goods. Building materials are an 
important factor in the lading. Much of the lum- 
ber is fir. The Cold Harbor, due to arrive from 
Seattle this week, will bring about 1,000,000 feet 
of fir, while the Blue Triangle, expected to reach 
Boston early this month, will have about 1,500,000 
feet. The Montgomery City, from Portland, Ore., 
is bringing 2,000,000 feet for Boston and New York. 

Speaking of the hardwood situation, Wendell M. 
Weston, of W. M. Weston Co., said: ‘The hard- 
wood lumber industry on Dec. 31 last completed the 
most unsatisfactory year in its history. The cor- 
ner. has been turned, conditions are steadily im- 
proving; sales have doubled in volume. since 
November, 1921. Stocks in retail yards are light 
and they are replenishing. The manufacturers of 
home and office furniture, pianos and the railroads 
are buying more. The farmer, tho still in the 
dumps, is feeling and doing better. Many of the 
large important sawmills are still closed, 


some 
have not operated since June last, several con- 
template closing down on May 1. The far- 


seeing manufacturer of lumber will not produce 
much in excess of the demand and sacrifice his 
stumpage. Many of the large, thoughtful, keen 
buyers are now covering their reasonable require- 
ments in hardwood for the next quarter.” 
Speaking more specifically of the different hard- 
woods, George E. French, treasurer of the Atlantic 
Lumber Co., said: ‘‘While the prevailing prices 
on the better grades of hardwoods are firm and the 
demand is equal to or in excess of the supply, the 
lower grades are accumulating and prices are weak. 
Chestnut and oak logs, producing as they do a 
larger percent of low grades than of No. 1 common 
and FAS, can not be profitably cut at the current 
prices. The same conditions apply to northern 
hardwoods, such as beech, birch and maple, which 
are logged in the winter. Red gum is in active 
demand with prices firm, but sap gum is weak and 
unless the demand for the sapwood is such as to 
advance the price, gum can not be sawed with a 
profit. With the present prices prevailing on 
hickory, it is more profitable to leave the trees in 
the woods than to try to produce lumber. It is 
apparent that there is a material reduction in 


stocks in the hands of the consumer as compared 


with a year ago, and an absence of commitments. 
It is. reasonable to expect that these facts, even 
tho the consumption be no larger than in 1921, 
will mean a larger volume of purchases.” 
January imports of lumber and manufactures of 
wood thru Boston were valued at $762,601, com- 
paring with exports valued at $86,659. Wood pulp 
was imported to the value of $663,394. Exports 
comprised lumber, $4,030; and wood manufacture, 


$82,629. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 5.—Demand for lumber is’ improving 
steadily and building operations are expanding in 
the middle West, so that the market here exhibits 
a very cheerful aspect. One very encouraging 
feature of last week was the renewed interest biz 
line-yard companies were showing. Most line 
yards with headquarters here are in small country 
towns, and when business picks up with them sales 
managers quit- worrying. It is probable that buy 
ers are, to some extent, preparing for the coal 
strike. Nearly all mills are doing a good mixed 
car business, this coming from country yards. 

J. A. Foresman, manager of the central division 
of the retail department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. for several years, has resigned and will open 
a retail yard at Neodesha, Kan. Mr. Foresman is 
a brother of J. H. Foresman, vice president and 
manager of the retail department of the Long-Bell 
company. He has been with Long-Bell more than 
twenty-five years, starting as a wagon driver at 
Joplin, Mo. 

March permits numbered 425, for an estimated 
cost of $1,263,000. Included are 188 single dwell- 
ings, eight duplexes, four 6-apartment and two 12- 
apartment buildings. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 4.—-Somewhat slower conditions have pre 
vailed in the wholesale lumber trade on this market 
during the last few days. Sales managers of the 
large sawmill companies asserted that they could 
detect a disposition to draw in on the part of the 
larger distributers. In the meantime retail trade 
was reported good at Duluth and Superior as a 
result of the undertaking of heavy house building 
programs. The planing mills, sash and door and 
interior plants are working full time. During 
March 162 building permits were issued in Duluth 
for improvements estimated to cost $413,856. 
Fifty-two dwelling permits were included. 

A gratifying feature in the trade commented 
upon is the improving inquiry for box lumber. A 
Tonawanda, N. Y., box manufacturer was reported 
to have placed orders during the last few days 
for 7,000,000 feet. Another fair-sized inquiry is 
on the market. Mill men are confident that de- 
mand for other grades will be sufficient to account 
for all the material in their yards and to be sawn 
this season. Authorities estimate that the cut of 
sawlogs in the woods here last season was about 
40 percent of normal. The Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co. is still operating both its sawmills at Virginia. 
The Johnson-Wentworth Co. and the Northern 
Lumber Co. are operating their mills at Cloquet. 
The Scott-Graff Co. is planning to start up its saw- 
mill at Duluth about April 15. In addition to its 
own cut that mill will saw 2,000,000 feet of lumber 
for C. A. McDonald & Co. and J. P. McDonald. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 3.—March did not witness any important 
increase in the volume of lumber trade in Ontario. 
but there are signs of a busy year’s work ahead. 
Trade in the smaller towns and farming com- 
munities does not promise so well as that in the 
larger industrial centers. In Toronto, Hamilton 
and other important manufacturing cities in On- 
tario there is already a large amount of building 
operations under way. Toronto is typical of the 
others, the whole section being dotted with new 
foundations. The retail lumberman hae not yet 
begun to get his share of this business, but many 
inquiries are already in. In the country districts 
there is a fair amount of repair work and altera- 
tions coming out. The country yards are buying 
only in mixed carloads. Industrial establishments 
are buying only for immediate use. Automobile 
manufacturers are purchasing a little more freely 
but not extensively. Agricultural implement firms 
are quite slack. Furniture factories are doing a 
fairly good business. 

A moderate amount of last year’s cut is still on 
the market in Ontario, but prices seem to have 
reached just about as low a level as can be ex- 
pected. The export trade is very dull. Ocean 
freight rates make it impossible to compete with 
stocks from Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

The Fletcher Lumber Co., Windsor, Ont., has 
begun the erection of a planing mill and general 
office. The former will be one-story, 30x50. The 
office building will be 24x24. 

Frank L. Adolph, sales manager of the Adolph 
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Lumber Co., Baynes Lake, B. C., has opened an 
office in Toronto. He is specializing in western 
soft pine, mountain fir and larch. 

Charles J. Brooks, of the Toronto sales staff of 
the Canadian Western Lumber Co., has returned 
from a business trip to the maritime provinces. 
He states that trade is quiet but that prospects are 
improving. 

J. L. Nevison, eastern representative at Toronto 
for the McElroy Lumber Co., Winnipeg, the North 
West Lumber Co., Edmonton, and the Theo. A. 
Burrows Lumber Co., Winnipeg, has moved to 302 
Brass Building, Toronto. 

H. Brooks, who has been associated with the 
Fesserton Timber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, for the last 
sixteen years, has joined the Black Rock Lumber 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., wholesaler specializing in 
Canadian hardwoods and softwoods and southern 
hardwoods. Mr. Brooks will continue to call upon 
the Canadian trade. 

J. W. Brankley, of Chatham, N. B., general man- 
ager of the Miramichi Lumber Co., has been elected 
president of the New Brunswick Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

J. T. Todd, sales manager of the Adams River 
Lumber Co., Chase, B. C., and also eastern repre- 
sentative for the Associated Mills (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. C., andethe Edgecumbe-Newham Co. 
(Ltd.), shingle manufacturer, Vancouver, B. C., 
has opened an office here. He has been joined by 
Ek. D. Warner, who formerly represented the Asso- 
ciated Mills in the eastern market. 

A. E. Gordon, of Terry & Gordon (Ltd.), To- 
ronto, has returned from an extended holiday trip 
to British Columbia and the South. 

R. 8S. Gilchrist, for three years on the staff of 
the Boake Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), has been 
appointed sales manager, succeeding W. J. Markle, 
now with the Consumers’ Lumber Co., Hamilton. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 3.—Weather conditions have been more 
favorable during the last week and production has 
increased somewhat. The demand has not been 
heavy enough to cause any stampede among the 
buyers at the mills, but shed and yard stock have 
been moving in better volume and special cutting 
orders are more numerous, with a better variety 
ot different sizes to pick from. Prices hold about 
the same. Mill stocks are still badly broken with 
little chance for the mills to build up the different 
items to normal. 

Collins & McKinstry, of Ellisville, Miss., are 
building a single band mill at Ellisville Junction 
on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, and will 
cut both hardwood and pine. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


April 3.—Lumbermen of northern New Jersey, 
especially those of Newark, see a new era for the 
industry as a result of the recent ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which will give 
the Jersey dealers the same rate for export and 
from the west Coast by water as New York and 
other competitive territories enjoy. The result 
will be the elimination of the haul from New York 
to Jersey points and for the first time at Newark 
lumber will be handled direct to the wharves with- 
out the intervention of lighterage. 

Lumbermen believe that the commission’s ruling 
will result in speeding up work on the development 
of Newark Bay, and enormous projects to facili- 
tate the handling of lumber cargoes are expected 
immediately to take shape. Already several large 
enterprises have been projected, and it is believed 
they will take tangible form in the near future. 

The condition of the local lumber market is very 
satisfactory. Enormous quantities of Pacific coast 
lumber are on hand, so much in fact that handlers 
of eastern spruce and hemlock are complaining that 
prices on the western stock have been cut to such 
an extent that they are finding difficulty in moving 
the eastern lumber. 

This disadvantage, if it may be called such, is 
offset by the fact that a number of firms that never 
before handled western lumber now have their 
vards well stocked with western fir, spruce and 
hemlock and the demand for the Pacific coast 
products is said to be firmly established. 

Firms that have specialized in eastern lumber 
believe the time is not far distant when the Pacific 
coast shippers will be attracted by the demand 
nearer home, and that cargoes that are now coming 
in abundantly will be to some extent curtailed. 
They believe a curtailment in the shipments of 
western lumber will improve the tone of the 
entire market, 

One of the firms situated in the heart of the 
Port of Newark development is the Whittier Lum- 
ber & Millwork Co., of which John G. Whittier, 
former secretary of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association, is president. The company already 
has a large assortment of millwork specialties on 
hand and Mr. Whittier says business has been in 
every way satisfactory. The yard is located on 


road and the construction of sheds has started. 
The company, which carries a general line of stock 
millwork, has connections on * the Pacific 
coast and in the middle West. Mr. Whittier during 
the war was in charge of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Government, buying for all Govern- 
ment branches except the Navy. As he expressed 
it, he has bought lumber for Uncle Sam from Hono- 
lulu to France. He formerly was identified with 
the Morgan interests. 

W. H. Altemus, for many years with the New 
Jersey Lumber Corporation at Linden, has sold his 
interest in that concern to the Passaic-Bergen Lum- 
ber Co., Passaic. Mr. Altemus will continue in the 
lumber business, but is not yet ready to announce 


his plans. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


April 3.—Two statements stand out in any 
analysis to be made of the lumber market at this 
time. The first is that shipments of west Coast 
products in February into New York far surpassed 
those of any month in history. Ths second is that 
a number of wholesalers report that the volume of 
March business eclipsed that of any previous like 
period that they have known. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the demand for eastern and 
southern lumber has increased proportionately 
with that for western stock, altho there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the influx of western 
products has been of such enormous extent that 
prices have suffered. A leading New York whole- 
saler said today there is no doubt that the enor- 
mous stores of fir and spruce have materially slack- 
ened the demand for eastern spruce and as well 
kept prices down. Considering the difference in 
freight rates now and before the world war, it is 
said that prices of lumber virtually are on a pre- 
war footing. That is especially true of eastern 
spruce, which perhaps has been hit harder than any 
other kind of lumber in the competition with west- 
ern products. Despite all drawbacks, however, one 
leading New York wholesaler reports that his sales 
of eastern spruce for March were the largest of 
any month in the firm’s history. Another whole- 
saler said that a lot of fir had come into this market 
green and that the shippers had been compelled to 
take a big loss on it. This was preferable, it was 
said, to taking any risk whatever of getting fir 
into disrepute. As a matter of fact fir is enor- 
mously popular and great stocks are being dis- 
posed of at retail in all sections of the metro- 
politan territory. Another item that is feeling 
the pinch of western competition is hemlock. One 
handler of eastern hemlock said there was no 
chance to meet the rivalry from the West and ac- 
cordingly he and others had* taken aboard the 
western product and would let the eastern stock 
lie idle until such time as market conditions adjust 
themselves. Still another wholesaler says that 
some of the western shippers have not quite 
adapted themselves to the requirements of this 
market and accordingly some 2-inch dressed lum- 
ber in fir and hemlock has been sent in 44-inch 
scant and has proved hard to dispose of. Some of 
this lumber has been turned down on delivery, but 
the stock has been quickly substituted and difficul- 
ties thus ironed out. 

W. C. Lawton, of Lawton & Parks, Seattle, was 
a New York visitor last week. He made a trip to 
Boston before coming to this city and plans to 
spend a day or two in Baltimore before going back 
to the Coast. 

Fred J. Bruce, of Homan & Puddington, New 
York wholesalers, said today that the sales of 
eastern spruce for March of his firm had eclipsed 
those for any similar period he had known. 

President John A. McKenney, of the Twin Cities 
Lumber Co., Brooklyn, said concerning the present 
production and prices of lumber: “Steamship com- 
panies are in many cases buying lumber them- 
selves in Oregon, Washington and California.” 
Such purchases have been made with the hope of 
finding a market at this end and in some instances 
it is said the companies have found it difficult to 
dispose of the lumber. One dealer even went so 
far as to say that purchases by steamship com- 
panies have in no small degree been responsible for 
congestion of the market in certain items of west- 
ern lumber. 

The new wholesale firm of McDonald, May & 
Knauth began active operation on April 1. George 
H. May is president; George J. McDonald, vice 
president, and Arthur F. Knauth, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. May was active for many years 
with the Georgia-Florida Lumber Co., of Jackson- 
ville. Mr. McDonald entered the lumber business 
with the Whitecastle Shingle Mill in 1901. He be- 
gan his sales career in 1908 with the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co. as Texas representative. He came 
to New York in 1910 and afterward became con- 
nected with Robert R. Sizer as manager of the 
cypress department. Mr. Knauth began his lum- 
ber career with the Robert R. Sizer Co. in 1912 
as stenographer. He became a salesman and re- 
cently was manager of the dressed stock depart- 
ment of that well known New York concern. Mc- 


the main freight-+line of the Pennsylvania rail- , Donald, May & Knauth will devote their attention 
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entirely to the wholesale business, specializing in 
Tidewater red cypress, longleaf and shortleaf pine 
and southern hardwoods. 

The Charles R. McCormick Co. established what 
is said to be a record for the port of New York in 
the latter days of March, when it had three vessels 
unloading at the same time. The vessels were the 
Steel Age, Old Harbor and Selma City. YWach ves- 
sel was laden with a mixed cargo, including fir, 
spruce, hemlock, shingles and lath from the Pacific 
coast, the loadings having been made at Gray’s 
Harbor, Puget Sound and Columbia River. The 
Charles R. McCormick Company has brought 
nearly 40,000,000 feet of lumber from the Pacific 
Coast since Jan. 1. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


April 1.—Log production for the first two months 
of 1922 amounted to 184,054,030 feet, compared 
with 241,401,387 feet in the first two months of 
1921. Figures for February, 1922, were 91,145,- 
323 feet, compared with 108,045,492 feet in Febru- 
ary, 1921. 

More Japanese business has been coming to this 
Coast. Vancouver brokers had the placing of a 
large order. It went to the other side of the 
boundary line, the price here being too high. Manu- 
facturers declare they can not cut the squares 
needed for $18 to $22, with $20 as average for 
12x12’s and up, logs being too high in price. They 
ask for at least $22 for Japanese squares for base. 
From almost every foreign market comes the re- 
port that British Columbia manufacturers are hold- 
ing lumber too high. On the other hand, sawmill 
operators contend that they can not buy logs at 
$15 and sell lumber from those logs at $16. With 
the opening of fine weather, more logs will be on 
the market. Continuance of cold weather in the 
North has materially affected the output of camps 
and maintains prices. . 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 1.—E. H. Van Ostrand, president of. the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co., at Winchester, Idaho, 
spent a couple of days in Spokane this week on 
business, 

W. D. Humiston, assistant general manager of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, was in 
Spokane on Thursday. 

The mill of the Dalkena Lumber Co. at Dalkena, 
Wash., began the season’s cut with one shift last 
Wednesday and a long run is expected. The work 
started with an order from the Milwaukee railroad 
for 10,000 ties. 

The mill of the Rubedew Lumber Co. at Post 
Falls, Idaho, will begin sawing tomorrow with two 
shifts of about twenty-five men each. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


April 4.—The demand for southern pine grows 
stronger every day. Reports for the last week 
from mills in this section again show orders prac- 
tically 25 percent over production. Shipments are 
considerably under orders, because of unfavorable 
weather. Manufacturers have larger order files 
than at any time for months. Building items are 
the strongest. Common lumber is very scarce and 
it is practically impossible to find any dry stock. 
B&better flooring, which has been rather weak, is 
beginning to move freely and the price is becoming 
firmer. Some demand is also noted from the in- 
dustrial concerns, that ordinarily consume immense 
quantities of low grade lumber. On account of con- 
tinued heavy rains, practically none of the small 
mills have been able to resume operations. 

Hardwood manufacturers say that orders con- 
tinue satisfactory. Many mills are down on ac- 
count of their short supply of logs, logging condi- 
tions being unfavorable. It is believed high water 
will not recede before June 1. Automobile and 
furniture manufacturers are inquiring for consider- 
able stock; the flooring manufacturers are buying 
all available common plain oak, and the building 
trades are calling for considerable hardwood. 

The importance of Jackson as a lumber center 
is drawing the attention of many large buyers. 
Among recent visitors were: Gus H. Tessman, 
Terre Haute, Ind., representative of several large 
southern mills; Frank B. Witherbee, president H. 
M. Bickford Co., Boston, Mass., who called on the 
Finkbine Lumber Co.; M. A. Mummert, Mummert 
Lumber & Tie Co., Chicago, railroad material spe- 
cialists; W. R. Hickman, W. R. Hickman Lumber 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; E. L. Stitzinger, G. G. Stitz- 
inger & Co., New Castle, Pa., who is calling on mill 
connections; F. H. Wyman, Wyman-Allen Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., who, accompanied by Mrs. Wyman, is 
calling on Mississippi friends. W. A. Summerhays, 
lumber and tie agent Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
and W. A. Knight, his assistant, have been in the 
South last week. W. B. McDavitt, representative 
of the American Pitch Pine Export Co. at Buenos 
Aires, Argentine, is making a tour of the mills of 
his company and spent Sunday and Monday with 
the officials of the Finkbine Lumber Co. 





G. E. Grace, Minneapolis (Minn.) sales agent 
for the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., 
spent a few days of this week in Chicago on busi- 
ness. 


A. W. Wendorf, of Wendorf & Rogers, Spokane, 
Wash., transacted business in Chicago this week, 
and expressed himself as well satisfied with the 
way conditions are shaping themselves. He looks 
for an expansion in the lumber business as the year 
advances, 


J. W. Beck, of Boone, Iowa, was a Chicago 
visitor this week. Mr. Beck was formerly engaged 
in the retail lumber business at Boone but disposed 
of his yard some time ago. Prior to embarking 
in the retail business he was for many years 
connected with a large line yard concern in the 
capacity of auditor. 


J. B. Wright, manufacturer and wholesaler of 
lumber, of Kane, Pa., has been spending the winter 
months in Daytona, Fla., where his health has been 
greatly improved. He arrived back in Kane on 
April 4 and is now ready to take good care of his 
old customers and new friends. Mr. Wright spent 
a few days in Washington on his way back from 
Florida. 


H. W. Maffett, of the Maffett-Graef Lumber Co., 
Appleton, Wis., while in Chicago on a _ business 
visit this week remarked that it is steadily becom- 
ing easier to sell lumber, but harder to buy it. 
The stock shortage at the northern hardwood mills 
is growing acute, he reported. This applies to the 
better grades of all the hardwoods, and especially 
to 5/4 and thicker birch, No. 1 common & better. 


C. A. Hertenstein, of C. A. Hertenstein & Co., 
Chillicothe, Ohio, transacted business in Chicago 
during the last week. He reported that more con- 
struction bills are being figured in Chillicothe this 
year than ever before during the period of his 
operations in that city. He stated that business in 
1921 was good with his company, which deals in 
lumber and millwork, but that prospects are for a 
vastly bigger business during this year. 


George B. Blackwell, of the George B. Blackwell 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., passed thru this city 
this week on his return to the west Coast from 
the East, where he has spent the last three weeks 
investigating current and prospective business con- 
ditions. He returned filled to the brim with opti- 
mism, believing that there will be plenty of busi- 
ness for all lumbermen for the rest of the year, 
once the spring building season opens up in earnest. 


A WARNING TO LUMBERMEN 


We have just learned thru one of our friends in 
the South that a young man by the name of James 
H. Vaughn has cashed some bogus checks on the 
strength of his acquaintance with one of the officers 
of our company. 

For the protection of our friends among the 
manufacturers in the South we hope you will make 
prominent mention of this in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. James Vaughn is a 
young man of neat appearance and from what we 
can hear, has cashed bogus checks in a great many 
cities during the last eight or nine months. 

He has no connection whatever with this com- 
pany and we want to warn all of our friends to be 
on the lookout for him and not cash any checks 
that he may present on our account. 

SouTH ARKANSAS LUMBER Co. 


SEE BUILDING BOOM AHEAD 


The number and value of permits issued by the 
city building department show that a great volume 
of construction will be undertaken in Chicago this 
spring. A total of 1,327 permits, valued at $19,- 
333,900, was issued during March, compared with 
634 permits with a valuation of $13,493,800 issued 
during February, and 750 valued at $7,320,000 in 
March of last year. Of the permits issued last 
month 686 were for residences ; 409 for apartment 
buildings containing 2,413 flats; 176 were for in- 
dustrial buildings, and fifty-six for structures of 
miscellaneous character. 

In commenting on this excellent showing, Build- 
ing Commissioner Bostrom said in his report: “The 
need for more homes is leaping barriers created by 
labor and material conditions. When, in spite of 
these conditions, Chicago spends more than $19,- 
000,000 in a month for buildings, no man can esti- 
mate what will happen when conditions approach 
nearer normal. It is enough to say that the boom 
will be the greatest in the city’s history.” 


This prediction was echoed from the Own Your : 


Home Exposition, which closed last Saturday after 
a highly successful week at the Coliseum. Ex- 
hibitors declared that the show had proved the 
middle West to be on the eve of an unprecedented 
era of activity in the building industry. Some of 
them even went so far as to predict a building 
boom unheard of in normal times immediately fol- 
lowing the settling of the weather. It was esti- 
mated that more than 100,000 people attended the 
exposition during the week it was in progress. 


TO HANDLE SECOND MORTGAGES 


Making home owning easier is the purpose of the 
Republic Realty Mortgage Corporation, which this 
week opened for business in the North American 
Building, this city. The company, with a capital of 
$1,000,000 and backed by a number of prominent 
business men, will deal in second mortgages, and 
will under its plan reduce the cost of such a mort- 
gage to the lowest possible sum. The president of 
this semicivic organization is B. J. Rosenthal, 
well known for his activities in civic and philan- 
thropic enterprises, especially so in better housing 
projects. Gordon Strong, owner of the Republic 
Building, is chairman of the board of directors, 
which among a dozen or more prominent names in- 
cludes that of C. F. Wiehe, treasurer of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. 

Explaining the organization’s purpose, J. F. 
Basiger, general manager, stated: “The com- 
pany’s activities will be such that it can be classed 
as a public service institution. We believe it will 
meet a real civic need. Only second mortgages will 
be handled, and we intend to do everything possible 
to put that branch of banking on a higher basis.” 


(‘Pa Baaaeaeaaani 


SHOULD REWRITE SHERMAN LAW 


A rewritten Sherman law, to meet conditions 
and business requirements of today, was strongly 
urged by Peter A. Simpkin, chaplain of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, in a speech before 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago at its 
noonday meeting last Monday. The enormously 
changed conditions since the Sherman law was 
enacted in 1890 make imperative, for the welfare 
if not actually the survival of business, the scrap- 
ping of many of its antiquated clauses and the sub- 
stitution of provisions based on intelligent and 
broad principles. Mr. Simpkin demanded that 
business men direct their attention more largely to 
legislative activities in Washington, and upbraided 
them for the lack of interest and participation in 
these activities which in the past has made possi- 
ble the enactment of many measures injurious to 
their interests. ‘Other classes are far more watch- 
ful over their interests at thegnational capital than 
are business men,” he declare@g: ‘Witness the agri- 
culturalists. The agricultur. 
Washington today, and the bu 
a back seat. The only way, 
secure intelligent considerati yf their needs and 
problems is for them to take ore active part in 
legislative matters. Keep in té@eh with your sena- 
tors and congressmen, and make it your business to 
be frank with them in all matters affecting you 
and your industry and trade. And in regard to 
the Sherman law, Congress should be bombarded 
with demands that it be rewritten along intelligent 
lines, and this bombardment should not cease be- 
fore such action is taken. A law of the pattern of 
the Sherman act is necessary because of human 
selfishness, but it should be liberal enough to per- 
mit legitimate expansion of business activities.” 

Referring to Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
Mr. Simpkin pointed him out as a broadminded 
executive who wants business unshackled and is 
eager to coédperate with the business men on any 
constructive program. He bespoke for Secretary 
Hoover the coé6peration which he is earnestly seek- 
ing among the business element. 

Chaplain Simpkin lauded the trade journals and 
associations, declaring them to be the most intelli- 
gent leaders of business thru the maze of difficulties 
which surround the trade at this time. “Stand by 
them, and prize them,” he urged. He said that 
nothing galled him so much as to come ipto a Jum- 
ber office and find there a dusty pile of unopened 
trade journals, for it showed him, he said, that the 
proprietor was negligent of his business and not a 
constructive factor in his field. 

Referring to Hoo-Hoo activities, he declared that 
the order is having its renaissance, a great wave 
of interest in it sweeping thru the ranks of lum- 
bermen. ‘He told of the benefits to their industry 
that will be brought by a close union between lum- 
bermen thru Hoo-Hoo, and urged an energetic cam- 
paign for the enrolment into the order of every 
eligible candidate. : 
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SHOW REDWOOD FILMS 


The Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois during the 
luncheon meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago last Wednesday showed a four reel mo- 
tion picture of the company’s giant operations in 
the redwood belt which has its center at Scotia, 
Humbolt County, California. It was a wonderful 
exhibition and a revelation to many lumbermen 
who never have had the opportunity to visit the 
redwood forests or the privilege of inspecting the 
operations of a really large west Coast mill con- 
cern. It was the stupendousness of the operations 
that impressed the spectators most forcibly— 
stupendous not alone in the size of the trees manu- 
factured into lumber or in the scale on which this 
manufacturing was done, but especially so in the 
wonderful efficiency evidenced in every scene pre- 
sented. The picture first took the spectator thru 
the giant redwood forests to bustling logging 
camps, then to the two mills operated by this 
company in Scotia, and thru these step by step. 
Finer and better equipped mills than these are 
hard to imagine, and more interesting operations 
than the manufacture of logs often ten or more feet 
in diameter into lumber as easily as the average 
mill cuts an average log would be worth going a 
long, long way indeed to witness. 


A CORRECTION 

In the March 25 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, in connection with the report of the election 
of officers of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, it was stated that Edward 
Carlton Hammond, the recently elected treasurer 
of the association, was connected with the E. J. 
Hammond Co., Boston. This is an error as Mr. 
Hammond severed his connection as treasurer of 


times. In 1751, the firm which is now R. A. & 
J. J. Williams was started, and in 1768, Thomas 
Williams jr. & Co. began, and continued until very 
recently. In 1798, the lumber business now known 
as J. Gibson MclIlvain & Co. began its existence. 


WOMAN LUMBER CLERK HONORED 


San FRANcisco, Cauir., April 1.—Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co. and their employees gave a luncheon 
on March 380 to Miss Louise Hinch, who is leaving 
for New York City to join the firm’s eastern office 
staff. She was in charge of invoicing and billing 
at the San Francisco office and is popular with 
everybody. The Paco Real, at Tait’s, was the scene 
of the enjoyable affair. Vice President S. M. Haupt- 
man made the presentation speech when Miss Hinch 
was given a gold watch as a mark of esteem of 
her office associates, 


NEW TEXT BOOK OF FORESTRY 


A new handbook of field and office problems 
in forest mensuration has been published by 
Hugo Winkenwerder and Elias T. Clark, both of 
the State of Washington forestry school. The 
small but handsome book is a candidate for 
favor for present or prospective students of 
forestry. It contains 133 pages, and is published 
by John Wiley & Sons, 430 South Avenue, New 
York City. The price is $2. 

Occasionally general readers will desire the 
book for general reading purposes, but the au- 
thors compiled the book for the especial bene- 
fit of forestry students and not for the gen- 




















NEW SAN CARLOS RACETRACK FASTEST IN WORLD—The new board racetrack recently 
completed south of San Francisco is the fastest in the world, because of the fact that it is 


a perfect oval with no straight-away. 
of turns as on the so called straight-away. 


Racing cars can keep up the same pace coming out 
The track is one and one-quarter miles around 
and is made of 2x4-inch redwood planks placed on edge. 


The arrow shows the grandstand 


seating 25,000 and B shows the back stretch which Is 23 feet high. 





that company six years ago, altho he is still in- 
terested in the concern, and is now doing business 
under the name of Edward Carlton Hammond, 79 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Hammond han- 
dles wholesale lumber, his. specialty being odd 
orders, sawing and cutting ‘to factory, ship yard 
and railroad specifications. At Malden, Mass., on 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, Mr. Hammond also 
has a distributing yard located with free storage 
on consignment of lumber to be sold on commission. 


OLD PHILADELPHIA CONCERNS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 3.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of this city has been compiling a list of 
concerns which have been in continuous existence 
for at least one hundred years, and finds that there 
are about sixty in the country, and that this city 
has half of them. By taking in the surrounding 
few miles, considerably more than half of them 
are in what might be called the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory. The chamber is considering a ‘Centenary 
Business Club,” and is going to give a dinner to 
the representatives of these companies. Among 
those here are four lumber concerns. The oldest 
of these is the business of Charles P. Maule, whose 
yard is at Twenty-fifth and South streets, where 
it has been continuously for sixty-six years. This 
business was started by Caleb Maule, about 1740, 
and has been moved by the growth of the city four 


eral reader. It is all technical. It refers to 
rules for measurement of timber before the 
timber has been cut, for the most part; and, 
for the chief purpose, while the timber is still 
growing. The pupil is instructed to estimate 
the timber on the stump, and often while the 
growth is small stuff. The timber is not to be 
measured for the purpose of buying it so much 
as for growing it. 

The text book deals with measurements of 
many kinds, all of which relate to the business 
of the forester. The titles indicate the treat- 
ment of preliminary measurements; the use of 
graphic methods; the forming of log rules; the 
construction of volume tables; the method of 
scaling; the contents of stand of timber tables; 
growth plats and sample plat studies, and the 
percentage of growth and yield tables. 

It is one of the few forestry books that have 
come out of the West. A rather plentiful sup- 
ply of text and general reading books on 
forestry have been written and printed in the 
eastern part of the United States; but it has 
been demonstrated that just as good books can 
come from the West. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will be pleased to furnish this book for all 
who wish it, at the publishers’ price. 


MAKE CHANGE IN BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 5.—A change in the 
business organization of the Mowbray and Rob- 
inson interests has been effected thru the incor- 
poration in Ohio of the Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Co., which will assume the selling, ex- 
porting and purchasing activities of the asso- 
ciated interests. The old concern, the Mow- 
bray & Robinson Co., will continue in charge 
of the production end and the operation of the 
mills, .The new company takes over the entire 
stock of lumber at the Cincinnati yards. Both 
concerns will have headquarters in the new office 
building recently erected at Eighth and Horn 
streets, Cincinnati. 

The new company is composed of E. O. Rob- 
inson, F. W. Mowbray, Ross W. Sloniker, Ben 
Rubenstein and Joseph J. Linehan. 


Mr. Sloniker, who has been southern manager, 
is president of the new company and will have 
entire charge of lumber purchases. Mr. Ruben- 
stein, who is vice president, will continue to 
reside in London, England, and will have charge 
of the export business. Mr. Linehan, who is 
secretary and treasurer, will have charge of the 
selling end of the business. 

The changes are made to give the younger 
men who have grown up in the organization a 
greater interest and influence in the business 
and to relieve Messrs. Mowbray and Robinson 
of the details. 





Statement of ownership, management etc., 


of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published 
weekly at Chicago, Ill., for April 1, 1922, 
required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, es 
COUNTY OF COOK, = 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared ELMer 
C. HOLE, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the secretary of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation) etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a corpo- 
ration), 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

a i ELMER C, HoLn, 6704 Stewart Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 11317 Church 8St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Business Manager, ELMER C. HOLE, 6704 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 

ca Defebaugh, 5120 University Ave., Chi- 
cago, I 
ae C. Defebaugh, 4546 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affilant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation, has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is . (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

ELMER C. HOLz, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day 
of March 1922. — Henry 8S. Lovgty, 

( Seal.) Notary Public. 

(My commission expires April 3, 1924.) 
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Only from a Gandy Belt 
Can You Expect Gandy 
Service 


There are many red belts on the 
market, but there is only one 
Gandy. And only Gandy Belt 


gives genuine Gandy service. 


It is the original stitched cotton 
duck belt — for more than 40 
years the world’s standard. 


Long wearing, economical, efh- 
cient, freedom from stretch and 
slippage—these are the qualities 
the buyer of belting wants. These 
are the qualities a Gandy Belt in- 
sures—whether it is to be used for 
driving, elevating or conveying. 


In the lumber and allied industries 
especially, Gandy Belt has proven 
its superiority. 

Don't be deceived or misled. You 
can't buy a Gandy belt under any 
other brand name; nor can you 
secure Gandy Service from ordi- 
nary red canvas belting. See that 
the belt you buy has these three 
distinguishing marks: 


The Green Edge 
The Gandy Name 
The Gandy Trade Mark 





GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD 











NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREE? 
CHICAGO: 552 WEST ADAMS STREET 


ANDY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


- BELT - 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


ABERDEEN, WASH., April 1.—The M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of Kansas City, with Pacific 
coast headquarters in Seattle, Wash., was the 
highest bidder for the tract of timber offered by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, known as the Port 
Grenville tract in the Taholah District, the price 
being $650,000. The tract extends to within a 
short distance from the mill of the company at 
Moclips, on the Northern Pacific Railway. About 
305,000,000 feet of timber including spruce, cedar, 
tir, white pine and hemlock are on the tract. 

THURMONT, Mb., April 4.—-Joseph E. Willard, of 
Foxville, has purchased 221 acres of timberland 
from J. Wesley McAfee near Foxville, and will 
erect a mill on it. 

TacoMA, WASH., April 1.—The D. & M. Lumber 
Co., of Tacoma, has purchased the timber on a 
section of the State capitol grant on the line be- 
tween Lewis and Pierce counties. The price paid 
for the timber was $80,000. 


SPA AEBEBBaBBBEBaEaBaAaaA 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, INbD., April 4.—The Dix Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Terre Haute, Ind., occupying ap- 
proximately 65,000 square feet of ground and ap- 
praised at $150,000, will be sold at a receiver’s sale 
April 19, according to an announcement made 
recently by Charles L. Runyan, receiver. The fac- 
tory building, dry kilns, warehouses, mill plant, 
machinery ete., and a 223-acre tract of timber in 
Martin County, Indiana, comprise the company’s 
assets. 

DENVER, CoLo., April 4.—The assets of the Rocky 
Mountain Lumber Co., recently declared bankrupt, 
will be disposed of at receiver’s sale, April 20, at 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., according to announce- 
ment by William B. Harrison, federal referee in 
bankruptcy. The assets are represented largely by 
the plant of the company and a supply of lumber 
at Brookston. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN BARRY, who had been associated with 
John B. Smith & Sons (Ltd.), of Toronto, Ont., 
for thirty-seven years, died at his home in 
Toronto, on March 29. For twenty years Mr. 
Barry had been manager of the company’s yards 
at Dundas Bridges. Mr. Barry was widely 
known among the operators and woodsmen in 
the Lake Nispissing and French River districts 
where his firm carried on extensive operations. 
Ontario retail lumbermen will recall with pleasure 
the hospitality extended to them by Mr. Barry, 
as host, on the occasion of their midsummer 
outing in 1920. He leaves a widow, one son 
Frank, who was associated with him in the busi- 
ness, and a daughter. 


GEORGE H. NICOLAI, of the Nicolai-Neppach 
Co., Portland, Ore., died at his home in that 
city on March 29, aged 56. Mr. Nicolai had been 
ill for a long time. He was well known among 
lumbermen, his company being one of the 
pioneer sash and door concerns of. Portland. He 
went to the Coast from Michigan when a child, 
his father starting the sash and door business 
there, and the son succeeded him several years 
ago. He is survived by his father, Louis Nicolai, 
his stil two sisters, a brother and five 
daughters. 

















W. A. PEAVY, father of A. J. Peavy, prom- 
inent lumberman of Shreveport, La., died at his 
home in Lufkin, Texas, Thursday night, March 
30, at the age of 82. He is survived by five 
children: Anderson J. Peavy, of Shreveport, 
president of the Peavy-Moore, Peavy-Byrnes 
and Peavy-Wilson lumber companies; J. E. and 
W. F. Peavy, of Shreveport; Mrs. Glass and 
Miss Lulu Peavy, of Lufkin. 





BENJAMIN BOSSE, mayor of Evansville, Ind., 
president of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
Co., of that city, and interested in many of the 
largest furniture manufacturing concerns there, 
died at his home on Tuesday, April 4, of pneu- 
monia. Mayor Bosse was well known to lum- 
bermen as a large buyer of lumber and as head 
of one of the largest furniture manufacturing 
plants in the world. 

MRS. LILLIAN R. CUMMINGS, wife of Mark 
Cummings, of the Mark Cummings Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., died in Buffalo General Hospital 
on April 3 after an illness of twelve weeks. She 
was 56 years old and besides her husband leaves 
her mother, Mrs. Timms, and one son, Marcus 
A. Cummings. 


JOHN G. COLEMAN, foreman of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co.’s planing mill at Bend, Ore., died in 
that place on March 20 of pneumonia at the 
age of 58. He had been with the company at 
Crookston, Minn., and at Bend for more than 
25 years. 


MRS. WILLIAM BRINEN, widow of the late 
William Brinen, lumberman of Muskegon, Mich., 
died on Saturday, April 1, at the home of her 
brother, M. J. Quinlan, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Menominee Bay Shore Lum- 
ber Co., of Soperton, Wis. 





HYMENEAL 


WHITMAN-KILKER. Ralph L. Whitman 
and Mrs. Hazel Brower Kilker were married at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Tacoma, Wash.. 
on March 15. The bride is the daughter of 
Mrs. L. C. Brower, of Long Beach, Calif. Mr. 
Whitman is the eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. L. L. 
Whitman, of Tacoma, his father being secretary- 
treasurer of the Western Fir Lumber Co., with 
which firm the groom is also associated. The 
young couple will make their home in Tacoma. 


SCHLEIHAUF-BAIRD. Cc. Cc. Schleihauf, 
sales manager of the Miller Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Miss Mabel Baird, daughter of 
a retired Presbyterian minister, also of Pitts- 
burgh, were married in New York City, at the 
Little Church Around the Corner, on Saturday 














MR. AND MRS. C. C. 


SCHLEIHAUF. 


morning, April 1. 
a week in Atlantic City and will then take up 
their residence in Pittsburgh. The groom is a 
native of Birmingham, Ala., and is well known 
in the lumber industry in the South. 


JACKSON-SCHULZE. Hugh W. Jackson, a 
director in the E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., of 
Riderwood, Ala., and the Jackson Lumber Co., 
Lockhart, Ala., was married on April 27 to Miss 
Hilda M. Schulze, a trained nurse at the Home- 
wood Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Jackson 
was a patient at that institution when he met 
Miss Schulze, and the acquaintance begun there 
soon developed into a romance. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson have gone on a honeymoon trip after 
which they will reside at the Cambridge apart- 
ments, Baltimore. The groom is the son of the 
late E. E. Jackson, at one time Governor of 
Maryland, and a brother of Everett E. and 
Richard N. Jackson, president and vice president 
of the E. E. Jackson Lumber Co. 


GUERRIER-BUTLER. C. W. Guerrier, secre- 
tary of the J. P. Guerrier Lumber Co., of Forest, 
Wash., was married to Miss Ruth Butler at 
Portland, Ore., on March 1. The bride is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Butler, of Van- 
couver, B. C. The groom is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. Guerrier, of Forest, his father being 
at the head of the J. P. Guerrier Lumber Co. 
Fed young couple will make their home at 
“orest. 








RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were granted by the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State name of inventor and 
number of patent when ordering: 

1,404,402. Chip breaker for woodworking ma- 
chines. Carl G. Osteman, Boston, Mass., assignor 
to S. A. Woods Machine Co., same place. 

1,404,650. Tool for use in woodworking. Alfred 
Richard, Thaiwil, Switzerland. 

1,404,660. Woodworking tool. 
Shugart, Bakersfield, Calif. 

1,404,840. Headblock for sawmill 
Charles W. Willette, Seattle, Wash. 

1,404,923. Machine for heading up barrels. Ed- 
win F. Beugler, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to E. & B. 
Holmes Machinery Co., same place. 

1,405,027. Mortising machine. 
Sprenger, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“ ae Lumber sling. John Maher, Vallejo, 
alif. 


Frederick R. 


carriages. 


George K. 


1,405,150. Knockdown box or crate fastening 
means. Joseph P. O’Neill, St. Louis, Mo. 

1,406,275. Sandpapering machine. Carl G. Nor- 
man, Chicago, II. 

1,406,470. Side leg construction for matchers 
and the like. Louis T. Medholdt, Winthrop, Mass., 
assignor to S. A. Woods Machine Co., Boston, Mass. 

1,406,512. Saw filing machine. Olof J. Wester- 
dahl, Seattle, Wash. 

1,406,552. Aqgemiee for splitting logs and the 
like. James A. Gorrie, Auckland, New Zealand. 

1,406,714. Hoisting apparatus for raising sunken 
fogs and the like. Arthur J. Zipp, Charlevoix, 

ch, 








The young couple will spend . 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








LUMBER MOVEMENT FOR TWELVE WEEKS* 


Production 
1922 1921 
Southern Pine Bo ee ey Pre ere ere 798,661,922 803,734,005 
MERTON BW io be Gia deren elves eu ciad Ma Kaw sia bane dea cbeemeas p . ,846,673 
ENE ty Sid iiss dl & hee la ea wi ehwlakW whe Hd Gero Oe eluetMeR Ee eS 876,546,425 862,580,678 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..............cccceeee 846,077,491 431,524,746 
PO ee eee er eer re Tee rr err ree 79,411,306 49,909,935 
We Ai aed iad cs wee ae Was Oe as ie Sine w Meee eu ee wae aula 925,488,797 481,434,681 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............000- 98,548,000 50,200,082 
PGI MU hy’: ris 606.6 ars Ae RO iD, be ALR ARID BIDS aK AD hae Oe ROCIO 13,635,000 7,279,000 
NM A: oer WN-D Riel Wha. BGs BW Mh gh las a ew Se eae he aaa ea a 112,183,000 57,479,082 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 22,491,000 30,610,000 
TM og eke ke SE RAO RAE AE EMRE ES ROE Oe ORI ET No Report 2,109,000 
CENMEINEY lta Cian ee hb OAS OO ODE RRS ARE Oda neta Slate yeas 32,719,000 
California. Reagwood AGsociation. oo. cccccévcccedcccsewcees 66,558,000 44,216,000 
PEE ME og a sedicls 696 ag BS Seed MNES WERE ame eae Rees 7,965,000 2,914;000 
TI Be 6 ood KER GOS URED Ow HR a heh RG © ee a 4s OGRE t wENs 74,523,000 47,130,000 
North Carelipa Pine. Ass0cigtieiisccicccccsswccicccwevceoese 88,385,214 43,042,996 
ENE 6 CGE RE & URIS Aw ocd WAR EW EDR ROO Roach OER Ree 7,204,401 4,808,207 
TRUER RSE 6 ONS Ha CER BAO READ OURO 95,589,615 47,851,203 
North Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 17,358,000 17,272,000 
OO SS Pee re ee ae ere ee rr reer, 1,067,000 587,000 
RON 5 Goo cs 6 deb id 6 0 KiwE OR @o THe SRCERTR DAE OR CRORE RS 18,425,000 17,859,000 
ORME OSLO EWOLVO WEOMR sic cciccteennnenwe eee uawe wesc 2,125,246,837 1,547,053,644 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-Feb., 1922.. 29,710,000 No Report 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Jan.-Feb., 1922.. 40,380,799 No Report 
CRM TED «blo bas OHNO a HER Wed Ramee e eaece weeds eees 2,195, 337,636 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended March 25. 
Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


sponding period. 


No Report Not Reported 
No Report Not Reported 


Shipments 
1922 92 

713,689,365 828,769,965 
88,324,280 64,081,040 
802,013,645 892,851,005 
768,369,856 445,159,371 
69,403,960 56,430,319 
837,773,816 501,589,690 
195,568,000 99,079,728 
1935,000 9,950,000 
216,503,000 102,029,728 
40,778,000 35,999,000 
No Report 1,762,000 
27,761,000 
65,435,000 33,613,000 
7,765,000 3,375,000 
73,200,000 36,988,000 
72,895,671 43,876,178 
7,617,425 3,629,190 
80,513,096 47,505,368 
20,142,000 8,234,000 
2,132,000 709,000 
2,274,000 8,943,000 
2,073,055,557 1,634,667,791 

27,474,000 

37,601,615 

2,138,131,172 


Orders 

1922 1921 
745,971,515 829,320,083 
96,866,280 61,266,670 
842,837,795 890,586,753 
749,970,527 469,952,401 
91,825,780 51,186,419 
841,796,307 521,138,820 
205,150,000 102,000,000 
26,650,000 10,400,000 
231,800,000 112,400,000 
80,479,000 66,345,000 
No Report 2,407,000 
68,752,000 
74,829,000 23,534,000 
6,101,000 4,071,000 
80,930,000 27,605,000 
78,602,759 33,996,773 
6,675,043 3,044,572 
85,277,802 37,041,345 
20,321,000 7,266,000 
572,000 5,000 
22,893,000 8,111,000 
2,186,013,904 1,665,634,918 


2,186,013,904 


Not Reported 
Not Reported 


The 1921 figures are for the corre- 





Much hardwood business is being placed at prices in line with quotations of the last few weeks and inquiries are plentiful. 
woods are not moving freely, but no serious surplus exists except possibly in maple. 
before, and there is expected to be a shortage of desirable stocks. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Low 


grade hard- 


Last season’s log input was much smaller than that of the year 
Follow ing are quotations f. o. b. shipping points, unchanged from last week: 


FAS Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com, No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com. 

ASH— Harp MAaPpLe— 

4/4 $ 90.00@100.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $25.00@30.00 $15.00@17.00 | 10/4  90.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 36.00@41.00 .....@..... 
5/4  95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 | 12/4  95.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 41.00@46.00 ee 
6/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 | sowp MapLE— 

8/4 105.00@115.00 0.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 4/4 65.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@ 35.00 20.00@22,00 13,00@15.00 
Bass woop— 5/4  70.00@ 80.00  50.00@ 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4  70.00@ 75.00  50.00@ 55.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 17.00@18.00 6/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 14.00@16.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 19.00@20.00 8/4  85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 19.00@20.00 | oan — 

8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 - 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 19.00@20.00 | 474 —95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 13.00@15.00 
s1RCH— 5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00  50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 12.00@14.00 6/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 14.00@16.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00  40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 13.00@15.00 8/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00  45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 13.00@15.00 | temtock, No. 1, S1S1E— 

8/4 110.00@ 120.00 85. £08 90.00 50. 00@ 55.00 $2.00@34.00 12.06@15.00 3° 14° 16’ 18-20° 22-24" 
10/4 = 110.00@120.00 85.00@ .00 70.00@ 75. -.00@ 46. eet mncees @ @27 00 ’ 29.5 ’ 31. 50 
12/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@41.00 .....@..-.. xs Gite at: ave an 50 ae OODER oD eR omaOse *s0.c0eees.50 
Sorr ELmM— 2x 8 24.50@26.50 24.50@26.50  26.00@28.00 28.50@30.50  30.50@32.50 
4/4 65.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 | 2x10 24.00@26.00  25.00@27.00 26.50@28.50  28.50@30.50 31.00@33.00 
5/4  70.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 | 2x12 24.50@26.50 25.50@27.50  27.00@29.00 29.00@31.00  31.50@33.50 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 

8/4  85.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00. 34.00@36.00 15. 00@17. 00 We. 3. 94 lean then Ne. 1. 
10/4 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 41.00@46.00 .....@..... a. 1 Ta. Daten. Mite 
12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 46.00@51.00 5 vin a6 7 6 13° “ae “i ? 8-16° 
Rock ELM— ‘ aa ? , aa WP x s 

4/4 65.00@ 75.00 ...... , ee 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 | 3% ¢ +o ot ae 60 HS S0@2T.90  °27,00029-00 10 s0@ 31.80 E00 28-00 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 sereee @ fee ee 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@ 26.00 15. 00@17. 00 1x & 24.50@ 26.50 25.50 27.50 27.00@ 29.00 29 50@31.50 26.00 @ 28.00 
6/4 bg 00@ 85. 00 eee eee @ eeeere 50.00@ 55.00 26.00 @28.00 15. 00@17. 00 1x10 25.00@ 27.00 26.00@ 28 00 27.50@29.50 29.50 31.50 26.50@ 28.50 
By - pes Be , se eeee @...... ears co ret ste 15. mie 0 00 | 1x12 =. 25.50@27.50  26.50@28.50  28.00@30.00  30.00@32.00 27.00@29.00 
occces Deesece . a 0. . . oe eecee " id 
12/4 100.00@110.00 ...... (See 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@51.00 .@.. Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
Harp Marts— No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 
shi © ; <4 . s<¢ 1 

4/4 65.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 37.00@ 42.00 22.00@25.00 10.00@12.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand . 

5/4 70.000 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 10.000) 45.00 22.00@25.00 11.00@13.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $12 to $14. 

6/4 75.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 

8/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 








FAS Selects No. 1 com. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 $ 70.00@ 75. + $ 55. Oe 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.0 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85. 00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 
10/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 
BEECH— 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 
4/4 65.00@ 70.00 00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 
5/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 465. :00@ 50.00 
8/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 
4IRCH— 
4/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 40.00@ 45.00 
5/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00  45.00@ 50.00 
6/4 115.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 50.00@ 55.00 
8/4 115.00@120.00 pop oe | 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 
10/4 =120.00@125.00 @ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 
12/4 125.00@130.00 3S, 000100. 00 65.00@ 70.00 
16/4 1385.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 
Sorr ELmM— 
4/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 
3/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list, showing revisions in quotations on FAS and No. 2 common basswood and on some items of birch, represents the range’of prices 
f. o. b. Michigan mill points: 


No. 2 com. 


$23.00@25.00 
26.00@28.00 
29.00@31.00 
32.00@34.00 
38.00@ 40.00 


32.00@35.00 


32.00@ 34.00 


25.00@27.00 
28.00@30.00 
31.00@33.00 
34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 


28.00@30.00 


2i.00@ 90.00 
31.00@33.00 


No, 3 com, 


$18.00@20.00 
19.00@21.00 
19.00@21.00 


12.00@14.00 
15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
= a 00 


17.00@19.00 
18.00@20.00 
18.00@20.00 





FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
Sort ELM— 

8/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 ae 60.00 34.00@36.00 
10/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 
12/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 ae 80.00 43.00@45.00 
16/4 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 48.00@50.00 
HARD MAPLE— 

4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 

5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 

6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 

8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 
10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 
12/4 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 
14/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 85. -00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 
16/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00  95.00@100.00 48. 00@50.00 
Sorr MAPLE— 

4/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 

o/ 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 

6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 

8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 
EnpD DrRigeD WHITE MAPLE— 

4/4 95.00@110.00 ...... ee 65.00@ 80.00 ..... aca 

5/4 100.00@115.00 ...... @ a atik we 70.00@ 85.00 antadeso~s 

6/4 105.00@120.00 ...... ae 75.00@ 90.00 a ee 

8/4 115.00@130.00 ...... Gace 85.00@100.00 ee 


No. 3 com. 


eeene 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., April 3.—Following is a recapitulation of f. 0. b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended April 1: 
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Weeh ended— Apr.1 Mar. 25 Week ended— Apr. 1 Mar. 25 Week ended—— Apr.1 Mar. 25 Week ended— Apr.1 Mar. 25 
Flooring said Partition i - Boards Boards 
; 1x DOLIET 223 Ss ose cece Bébetter— 
1x4 B&better .....$38.88 $42.00 pete adil prs ~~ ae cma 
No. 1 com.... 33.03 35.32 Siding XS DED woes eee 6.0 oe #58 Beectieree oo) th lee 
a Dogs 2 44 onelte., cae, | ae Rem 52.00 BX B DAS ooo cece 17.50 = 20.67 
No. 2 com.... 14.78 13.49 Novelty— ix 6 D4S 42.50 1x 8 Shipla 18.00 
No. 3 and cull 7.35 —_7.00 1x6 B&better ..... 45.00 ..... sem? pg eres aan °*** a660 sea 
1x3 B&better ..... 46.00 46.43 SS eer 34.20 ag — [> Ge aon 
No. 1 com.... 34.00 38.79 No. 2 com.... 19.83 17.60 1x10 D4S ......... 47.00 51.00 oo ge al 20.29 
No. 2 com 13.00 14.04 Bevel— RPE g'so.o.e's 3's 52.50 62.50 1x12 D48.... eee ceeee 23.00 
No. com..:...... 5.48 5/4 B&better ..... 25.00 ..... 5/4x10 D48 ....----- 2. 50.00 Se Gee wees +2035 scan 
1x6 No. 2com.... 17.29 ..... eh 2 ee. ..s BER 4+ 5/4x12 D3S&N ...... 39.00 6... Other grades— 
No. 2 com.... 8.50 ..... No. 1 common— 1x6 No. 3 com. D4S 12.00 ..... 
Ceiling a/4 No. i com.... 1300 24.5. ete 2 i 1x5 & up No. 3 and 
No. 2com.... 750 ..... p-) ~ ~iepeaaen ila xd CU DAS... 10.00 10.50 
‘ Square edge— , oe 0 2 o oe 6 OO i«weseeoe b 4 up m run 
aa yaa aoe %x6 Bé&better ..... 25.00  °28.00 ey hii 9 * kiln dried... ..... 20.09 
No. 2 com.... 1717 16.50 No. 1 com.... 19.44 19.00 | 4/25 8 Dag 0121111 3600 1220, Shingles 
Wex3% Babottor ..... 35.4 3428 sas Roofers = ww | San 6 DOB ......... we... 4x18 No. 1 pine..... 3.59 3.75 
NO, com.... 3.40 . q » 7 2 
No. 2 com.::: 13.50 12.00 1x 6 No. 2.com.... 17.50 ..... foo il lela — ee ere» — a 
Oe ae ree 5.50 No. 3 com.... 10.50 7.00 LEAS OE aaa : Lath 
wxX3% B&better ..... 25.49 27. 15 ix 8 Me; 2 com... BBO x.56. No. 2 common— 4’ No.1 std. kiln dried. 4.00 ..... 
No. 1 com.... 21.29 23.86 No; Zoom... A946 .6ee BS ios o's biahalss Bisse 22.50 4’ No. i std.alt dried. 3:62 «1... 
No. 2 com.... 10.13 10.25 ixi2? No. 2. com.... 2000 —§ scsss DE IPE i eos slo. uso owes 6 19.55 4’ No.1 std. green .... 3.10 3.05 
The following f. o. b. mills prices are taken from sales reported during week ended April 1 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan 
Alew- ming- ties- saa Alew- ming- ties- sas Aleg- ming- ties- sas 
— ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Mises. Mo. 
Flooring Fencing, 81S Dimension, S1S1E 
1x3” EG Beet ter ..... G8 BLE. oss55 958! : eee seas ; No, 2; 2x0”, 90" c.000: an: |. ne 
: cee NS ee ee eee "I pages: eee ice, Some | ae 16.73 17.50 16:50" 18.70 
 csclet teary. ‘I2) $660 50.00 51.50 a =.” a oe) 30.88 fe Saw oss, SE See 
DD be kncewc arc esis visto SROCE. eo ee Genes 16" tng": ch eet 36:60 28.93 18 & 20’ acs sects, 20500 
FG B&better sented 47.28: 40:08 56:50 47.26 | “No, 2 Gul densthe)— 8 °° . 10’to20 21.11 16.00 ..... 
errr ee re Te sate POP ences Gaeee is 1x4” 8 ) 12.15 12.00 15.50 13.10 OREN; AO ssw ee cone | ie 
AT peeetede tit. 88.75 42.50 He FOL 16.65 17.50 1650 16.34 , ate gt: hols 
MB visevesees 18.12 19.00 15.50 15. . No. 8 (all Jengths)— y - 16’) ....-. 18.13 24.00 .... 
1x4” EG B&better ..... 58.51 51.50 ..... 58.6 ik ode en 8.87 8.64 okay pg HS reese 22,50 
52 ” ¢ 5) O4 so aa i ov . eres eere 
er rea tear Ait ry 43.08 1x6 PS eee 9.81 12.92 13.00 11.72 Maieeee: ee on 8.06 5.25 } 
D cgitteseeess paige cote 41.75 Boards, S18 or S28 pe tte e eee eee ee 8.00 
oe. eA eee asvao 22.00 .-.-- «02. | No, 1, 1x8", 14 and 16’ . 26.20 .:... ..... 24238 UE ccaeeetcebe “ot ses 
. FG B&better ce A 41.09 42.05 39.50 40.93 Other lengths sara 37°75 88°00 26.38 2x10" teste teense 8.00 carts 
Ph. RRS 2.5 9504 ae eoeee eetee EPS x ” an ‘ad 26. eas OAS i 2 ae a, Se . eee 
A ay ie aed hate ey ee Other lensths: ; eon $2.00 28.08 bet tO. 38". cesie< 9.00 “ers es 9.41 
AE ek ens 55s 32:63 36.14 33.00 ..... _, 14-and 16 weree- <0)! pee Se Longleaf Timbers 
le ee 18.16 .15.383 -15.75. 17.22 | -no, 2--(all10'to-20’)— 0 “f° | No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ and under— 
oe Re ken & yy | 8.50 oben 6 . 1x6_to 12” 19.5 17.25 — Sepebuseuseetaks eeeee eesee 20.00 18.28 
1 Pe POM .... 5. 19.00 18.50 1x8”, 25.) i8'87 19.61 17.25 i8'63 10” sie e cess eeeeeees 21.50 20.83 
No. 8, G.M.i......: 10.00 12.25 3isi: Beton 2 2.0IEI 1863 17.62 17.25 18.39 «abalone —— =. 
: SG i idaladt te 21.23 20:41 19:75 21:19 | IA" cceer eee reer eeees Tiree 
Ceiling No. 8 (all lengths)— : Plaster Lath 
x4” B&better :..:.... 35.16 87.00 33.50 34.6 1x6’ to 12” ...... -.--+ 18,86 12.00 ..... | No. 1, %%, 4’ t....eceee 4.02 4.50 4.40 4.04 
re rs peter: eile Rn po} PERE ois nres- paite i821 1400 14:50 13.92 | No. 2° 4 4°. [ll2III0! .- so ia 
Oo A ES a LE 14.00 12.92 RU © oda péceh & tees 12,29 wiiisese 15.00 14.09 B kit L th 
oe Re an ebe eaieedmiptenerts Ix12" eae a 13.20 14.67 16.00 13.33 | 4 ana 6° i ae vee 9.69 
S,x4” B&better ........ $644 ..... 2685 S606 | "5 SE wees and i’ a Dee ee et ee 
NO. U seeeceeeses 28.52 32.00 31.75 30.47 SI» = castconieostone 5.00 6.50 5.68 | 19° and longer......... 13.28 :.... 11.60 
SRI iso aad eat 14.28 18.50 14.75 13. 67 
a x4” Baber bayer ee te 8.00 No. 1, 1x6" ........%.6%, siete). None (All 1x4 and 6”)— ee See 
4 Xx: a 5 sytgegllpdehety 7) 35°66 55. ii No, 2, 1x6” Sue niall ee leice Wee 19.00 20.25 esece B&better, 12 and 14’.. 26.00 
oR alate iat anc o° o. 17°50 Pe ce caheee + tO BONO sscws 5° * multiples Ree Eker 31.00 
Sie Meh | eye : Shiplap No Be eect nists Aree 19.50 
Partition iscsi aie alii <a iii No. 3 Random ...... 20.50 12.74 
1x4 & 6” B&better...... 47.87 ..... 43.8 Other lengths... ..... 26.50 26.88 Car Decking 
Mee Sings ay oinleinne 38.50 41.75 .... 1x10”; 14 &16’.. 27.90 fk 28.00 | No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ ..... 26.50 
1x6” Bé&better ........ a 47.50 nae" mia “oS seer 25.61 sa. 8 Bas. Car Sills 
Bevel Siding ; ix 8° Rt eter 18.46 18.80 20.00 18.32 . , 88 to 40° 2... 82:00. i305 
4X6" Bé&better ........ 30.00 28.25 | No. 3 (all jJengths)—"" Bisa v... 18.65 | Up to sy ee coves Gee 
z ee eisis-nss 12 .00 1x 8” veeeeeeeee 13.44 13.30 13.25 13.93 Up to 10”, 84 to 36’ ..... 82.00 27.00 
mr No. Be eeeeeeeeees -40 BRNO? ors wes tac 18.40 12.00 13.25 13.83 a 3 to 40; ee Reet 29.00 
Gx6" No. 1......-. eee : Up to ”, 84 to Ee} aiients . 
eB incardesseas 1 —" Roofing sie Up to 14”) 34 to 36° 100!: 32.75 
Drop Siding * Other lengths , 26.94 . Car Framing 
1x4 or 6” B&bette 36.51 43.00 37.75 36. 96 Dimension, S1S1E 10” & pon 30" & bo 35:00 
i 2 Oe cereus 30.8% x 3é M4 ” , ‘ = . 
eo Bis Hae? ites SRE | Non see aa oe Be A aa : Stringers 
No. 2... f i 21.25 ee 21.4¢ 20.75 21.96 | ooo uit 7x16 & Sx1"— 
ae POR RCS satin. Seon : i eee 20.43 22.00 22.46 | 99% roe 4 
shies 18 & 20° 23.68 ..... 23.00 24.36 26 to 28%... . seers sees vase 0.00 
B&better rough— . 10’ to20’ 24.11 ..... 19.25 ..... Ties 
“pene _— 2x 6”, 10° nae 18.68 22.00 17.25 19.55 6x8”, 8’, 90% heart. 22.00 
So | hr aie , ssa QP eee eee 25 wares 25 16.00 ansleat Paving Block Stock, 
2a ite in 18 & 96)". 1988 fee wees | Mt NNER nena a 
x5 anc . Mee Raigte 56.00 47.10 oe to20’ DO secce SOO 2 coe 
1%x4 to 12” 1.1.1.2: 52.00 .... re ox 8", 10". oes, 22:00 1...) 19:25 39°77 WESTERN PINE 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... 48.00 wee aa 21.388 21.00 21.00 21.05 
B&better Surfaced— Geena 21.638 23.00 22.25 22.08 [Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
1x6 to 12” 42.80 18 & 20’ 23.21 24.00 24.00 23.78 te. © April 5.—The followi om 
 oprpaliteniceniese 48.85 4800 49:50 50.80 oxig”, 10,0020’ - 28.06 ..... 20.24 |... Lah ee 
RRR Re pepo 50.63 48.00 46.75 49.75 seat: aeeecnoes gives ease Se a | a 
Be epleteaemelss 50.72 48.00 47.00 50.18 meen er 30.06 30.50 21:98 No.2 No.8 
1x5 and 10” ......... 55.79 54.54 50.00 56.73 18 & 20’ |, 23°42 2250 23°84! = sm. 
x12 4 te ee 55.96 55.30 52.00 56.70 10’to20’ 23°11 BUS Fl Ak MOCO x 3 rss nar plocgusl oe enes $31.00 $10.50 
pe ig > nie Sshle. wise 64.87 aera coos 64.22 2x12”, 10’ ..... 24.75 ‘oon Quan) 12.8", 8 med 10", 20 to: 16" «660% 32.00 14.50 
Saxe & 10"......+.. vene.s EOD 54.00 mene ae 21.88 22:00 23:11 | 1x12”, 10 to 16’...........c0eeee 4,00 15.00 
eo oar ee 0 647i 16’) ...++. 24.57 20.75 24.07 | 1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’........ 35.50 16.00 
1% x6 to 12”......:... 47:00 ‘as 1o°to20" 2 2463 10 ots 2:29 =e mes 
C Surfaced— Wort, Set 4e! skates 18.17 19.00 21.00 20.42 com. com. 
i IS 40.00 12" eee. 18.39 ‘ek 16.00 18.52 15 2" GO WGP iccccicsccccscuscdeene O t.ee 
IS Ss ee 41.00 6’ ww. eee 18.7 5. 19.75 19.72 | SpLects— Bédbetter “O” “D” 
” : 18 & 20’ 20.35 19. 20.75 i 
ee ae ret pigs 4 10’ fo20' | bnae ne? Feky 729 | 1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. .$84.00 $79.00 $61.00 
aa sai noes ‘ ox 6”, 10’ ...... 13.96 ..... 14.00 16.00 ere rrr wm 
Casing and Base 12 Se 13.27 14.75 12.50 15.41 | 1x12” icaisvvsieveccnee BOR: Soe TOGo 
B&better— as’ 14.11 14.75 14.00 14.61 | 1x18” and wider........... 99.00 94.00 75.00 
eS ae 59.98 55.25 59.73 18 & 20’ 15.67 ..... 18.75 16,00 at and 6/4x4” and wider, 
Bend 80"... :¢eawsie 57.89 56.25 59.98 , 10’to20’ 1595 ..6ne BOO osccn O to 20’... .ccccccceceee 97.00 92.00 80.00 
2x 8”, 10’ ...... 16.63 ..... 16.00 20.00 8/4 and wider.............. 99.00 94. 82.00 
Jambs ‘Ae 17.87 17.00 15.75 18.41 
B&better—- ae 19.32 ..... 15.50 19.58 SHOP - F.0.B. Co1icaco— No.1 No.8 No.8 
x4 and 6” ..........55 pote 60.00 18 & 20’ 20:82 -... ©20.00 5/4 and secccceccccese + $20.00 $60.00 $45.00 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6” 70.00 63.00 10’to20’ 20.35 16.00 occa | OIE coccccvicervecrerdiccens SOOO SN uae 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, April 3.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/46/45 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITH OAK— 


| een tr ose 160 $160 
Selects ....... 105@110 115 115 
No. 1 com..... 70. 15 10 85 85 
No. 2 com..... 483@ 48 53@ 58 58 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60 


QuaRTERED RED OaAK— 


2) were Oo) a ee 
No. 1 com..... Been Ge cecOeee ce 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 hie 


PLAIN Warre aND Rep OakK— 


FAS .........$115@120 $120@125 $125@130 
Selects ...,... 85@ 90 90@ 95 90 
No. 1 com...... 65@ 70 68@ 73 70 
No. 2 com..:.. 42@ 47 48@ 48 45 
No. 8.com..... 20@ 22 25@ 28 28 
Sound wormy: 

(W.Va.stock) 44@ 46 @ 
Sound wormy 

(So.hd. stock) 82@ 35 @ 


PoPLaR— 


55@ 60 55 
coe Giese cco 


Ld | Serre $115@120 $120@125 $122 
Sapsand selects 90@ 95 95@100 100 
No. 1com..... 60@ 65 65@ 70 68 
No. 2 com. A.. pa +4 40@ 45 40 
No. 2 com. B.. 27@ 30 27 
Panel and wide e, 

No.1,18 to 23 irre 175@185 180@190 


a. ee 
17”. .. 115@120 ...@... ...@... 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 


Basswoop— 
FAS eit 8 o3 * 85 ase 0 a0 105 
No. 1 com..... 65 | 
No. 2 com..... 40 p 45 
CHESTNUT— 


FAS .........$120@125 $125@130 $125@130 
70@ 75 %@ 80 T5@ 80 


No. 1 com..... 
No. 3 com...., 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 


Sd. wormy and 


No. 2 com... 30@ 32 82@ 35 35@ 38 
8d. wermy an 
o 1 com. 

and better... 37@ 40 42@ 44 42@ 44 


MaPLe— 


i / | ee ae ie 3 os 90 $ 85@ 95 
No. 1 com..... 55@ 65 60@ 70 


No. 2 com..... 32 35@ 40 40@ 45 
BircH— 

ree $110@120 $115@125 $120@125 

No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 60@ 65 65@ 70 

No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 45 45 
BracH 

Now Goo. 0 0: 4 = 45° 45 a5 6-68 85 

No. 1 com..... 50 50 

No. 2 com..... 40 Ft 40 


WHITs AsH— 


Lo OE ee. % Bs 8 - vr 110 
No. 1 com..... 70 
No, 2 com..... . 45 


he 


=z 
4/4 5 (486/45 8/4 
HicKkory— 3 
ide dduwes ges: "70g 40 70g Be 
< 80 T0@ 80 
40 35@ 4 


No. 1-com..... .. 
_ No. 2 com..... ... 


WaLnoT— 
Vi) eee wrod $250@260 $260@270 
Selects ....... 155 175@180 180@185 
No. 1 com..... 110 iis 120@125 125@1380 
No. 2 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 65 


coe §=— 83 


Guu— 
trd. red FAS.$130@185 $140@150 $150@160 
trd. No. 1 com. 85@ 90 90@100 
lain red FAS. 115@120 130@140 135 40 
Plain — No. 
esses. T70Q@ 75 80@ 85 90@ 95 
Sap, bo ton a = 55@ 60 ty ] @ 
Sap FAS. r§ eee eee eee eee 
Fil 49 2 583@55 60@ 65 
Sap No. lcom. 32@ 35 34@ 87 ag 49 
Sap No.2 com. 23@ 25 24@ 26 24@ 26 
Corron woop— 
vas, 6” & wdr.$ 55@ 60 $ 60@ 65 ...@... 
1 com..... 40@ 42 44@ 46... 
Na Some... 30@ 33 382@ 35 ... 


Boxboards, 





"to ig=2. 608 68 Lal. GIT 





| ania | a . 


Duluth, Minn., April 4.—Quotations on better grades of northern pine are unchanged and firmly held, and early advances are likely. Altho 


lower grades are still easy, no shading from lists is reported. Carlot trade is quiet. 


CoMMON BoakrbDs, RovucH— 


8’ 10’ 12° 
No. 1, 8”.......$63.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 
10” J cccoce 68.0 74.0 74.0 
12”. .ccc00 72. 75.00 81.00 A 
No. 2, 87 ...000- 49.00 51.00 54.00 57.00 
P ectesee 51.00 53.00 56.00 56.00 
12” . cc ccee . 58.00 63.00 63.00 
No. 8, 8% ...2.00. 24.00 26.00 27.00 27.00 
10”... cc . 24.00 26.00 27.50 27.50 
12”. .eceee 26.00 27.00 28 28.00 


For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1.00. 


Following are -quotations f. o. b. Duluth: 


14416’ 18° 20° FENCING, Roven— ¢’ 8’ 10,12414’ 16’ 18480" 
a es eee ..-$58.00 «$62.50 $65.00 $68.50 = $68.60 
710.00 716.00 16.00 Gti Besdadesscancs Me 61.00 52.50 56.00 56.00 
75.00 76.00 81.00 SO Bissacese cocce 24.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
85.00 58.00 80.00 a, No. 1 tees Pape teeery - 56.00 57.00 e100 67.08 67.00 
Y } ; ST Seemaeteapent ‘ ’ 49. .00 55.00 
ray a paar WO Bivecciccceece SO 23.00 25.50 26.50 26.56 
27.50 27.50 27.50 


No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $20; 6”, $23. 
5” fencing, same as 6”. 





No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $23; 10”, $24; 12”, $25. 
For S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add. $2. 


Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. 


No. 1 Pizcey Storr, 8181H— 


6’ 8’ 10° 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 
2x 4..... 26.00 $27.00 $30.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.00 $31.00 
2x 6..... ¥76.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 
2x 8..... 26.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 28.50 28.50 31.00 31.00 


2x10..... 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 31.00 31.00 
2x12..... 28.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 30.00 32.00 32.00 
2x14..... 34.00 34.00 39.00 38.00 38.00 39.00 37.00 37.00 


No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, 


add $2.00. 


G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $*%. 





All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 

S81 or 2S, add $1; SIS1E, add $1.50; S48, add $2. 

Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 

Drop siding or partition, add $3. 

Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 

Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 

Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 


SIDING, 4 aND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 


Bé&better ........... $52.75 Wee Tv coccdccsccascnnes $27.75 $27.75 
C} ccccccccccecs eevee 48.00 48.00 Norway, Cé&better.. 44.00 44.00 
D cccccccscccccccccse 42.00 42.60 





ARKANSAS 


SOFT PINE 


The following are current f. 0. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended March 381: 


Flooring 

Edge grain— 1x3 1x4 
Tan Jo alas oles Maca de ewan ** $56.50 
B&better SPO rt $67.50 56.25 

ORR rari ee Care os 54.5 
> S554 se <a 3 dream ee fee 45.50 

Flat grain— 
Baebetter ..i.cicccese Ghigo 45.50 
eee rrerere 36.25 
PRO Naknek wecbeses 20.50 20.25 
Casing and Base 

B&better 
OR os. cu warn tals: eee wee $65.25 
i US: | Sere eer ir ets Ty 68.75 





Ceiling and Partition 


y,” 5%” 4” 4%” 
Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. 


B&better ..$40.00 $39.75 $44.50 $49.25 
No. 1.... 34.00 34.00 36.50 38.25 
Ni SE sca ** 19.50 #* 21.50 

Finish—Dressed 
B&better C 

CEM cccne deeds makes $53.50 $47.50 

SEO Oe Boivin wn cemnin’s *... 58.00 51.00 

OS eee 64.00 53.50 

1%, 1%, 2a to 8...... 67.50 “* 

1Y%,, 1%, 2x5, 10, 12”.... 70.00 + 





Fencing and Boards P S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Nol No.2 No. No.1 No.2 No.3 
Dee say ewuuwaws $24.50 $13.25 $10.50 1x8” $26.75 $18.75 $12.50 
Rn. “wenn dass of 26.50 18.50 11.25 o> ala aie ala cesta 26.50 20.7 75 13°50 
SP swacieessee Oe 20.25 12.50 7 Sa aa aa 28.50 21.0 14.25 
EMIS” cocstecees 28.00 19.75 13.00 eee ee Pe ee See _ 
TONE dcceuaeuud 37.50 21.50 14.25 Lath 
; No.1 No. 2 
Dimension—S&E , 4 2n 6(@4 
No. 1 No. 2 GeE— FP ccccccacecccess $4.85 $3.80 
12, 14, 10, 18, 12,14, 10, 18, . 
16 20 16 30 Molding 
$21.25 $23.50 2x 4” $18.25 $19.50 1% and under.....34 percent discount 
18.50 19.00 2x 6” 16.50 16.75 | 1% and larger....30 percent discount 
20.50 22.25 2x 8” 17.25 18.50 Jiiaiaeen 
21.25 22.50 2x10” 18.75 19.25 Cane: tastd 
22.50 24.50 2x12” 20.00 21.50 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., April 3.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 


Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red he vant | 
Mi Secanaeerntes $50.50 @ 53.00 $33.00 @34.00 $22.00 @ 23.00 =e 25@19.2 5 
sR ae ea 54.00 @57.00 
AE Waidtan wen .... 57.00@60.00 
ee widdorcaselnes 60.00 @ 63.00 

Rough 4/4— 

a (xpegecaweanwee 57.00 @ 59.00 
Be Gece eees woe 59.00 @61.00 
gO IEC Oe 64.00 @ 66.00 


Bark strips, Nos. 1 and 2.$34.50@36.50 
OE ivccectec 12.50@13.50 


36.00 @38.00 
38.00 @40.00 
43.00 @ 45.00 re eevee Qs cee 


36.00 @38.00 
88.00 @ 40.00 
43.00 @ 45.00 


23.00 @ 24.00 o+@.neee 
23.00 @ 24.00 


24.50 @ 25.50 21.50 @ 22.50 
25.00 @ 26.00 22.00 @ 23.00 
26.00 @ 27.00 23.00 @ 24.00 
Bark strip partition, 

Nose. 5 GHG Be vcscess $40.50 @ 43.00 
Cull red heart........ 11.00 @12.00 


No. 2 and better 


Lath, No. 1..$ 5.75@ 6.25 Roofers, } .$24.50@25.50 D4S, 6”.$58.00@61.50 


No. 2.. oe 00@ 4.00 ..- 24.50@25.50 8”. 59.50@62.50 
Factory, 2”.. 25.50@29.50 10" .. 25.60@26.00 10”. 61.50@64.50 
a 32-00625-00 12”.. 26.00@27.00 12”. 64.50@67.50 

Finished widths— No. 2 and better No. 3 No, 4 
Fl ing, 8x2 % mG S* sift. cccccee $76.50 @ 82.00 Tr. Tre s@uccce 
ooring, 2 2, oe SRT SS 53.50 @ 59.00 $42.00 @ 45.00 $23. 00 @ 25. 00 
CONNE MEO ceccccccicecntecssccss See 26.00 @ 27.00 16.00 @17.00 
Wr” pec cc ccscccecscavecess 35.50 @37.00 26.50 @ 28.00 17.00 @18.00 
Partition, 2” cccosccccsccsceceses 53.50@ 59.00 42.00 @ 45.00 23.00 @ 25.00 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., April 1.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar products for the week ended April 10: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.8 No.2 No.8 

OdBtr. Cd4Btr. CéBtr. O<Btr. 
le. eee $51.50 $42.50 1%x3”...$54.50 $41.50 
re 48.00 42.00 1%x4”... 51.50 41.50 
ENG. s5<% 50.50 88.00 1%4x6”... 53.50 41.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 
ES 60st 7” po at. 00 1%x3”.. —- $34.00 
YY — ee 6.00 1%x4”... 40.00 34.00 
ee 36. oo 38: 00 1%x6”... 43.00 36.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1%, i? ie ee. | $60.00 $50.00 
1%, BORIS ci acascecsuse er 62.00 52.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
BI ta ig ea Slocw ap Rae w DAE EH OS. > $50.00 $44.00 
oe a eee ree ey ee 51.00 45.00 
Se BMA. sis.anewiawns oe 0s'vale 52.00 46.00 
RN ate, ¢ bi atean stapactong AS meet Gcqaumiere: 65 ue we 52.00 58.00 
Pec, SaGas, B10 Md Te”. o.ose cies ove 55.00 49.00 
et (RR OE a eee a te ae 56.00 50.00 
Cie Bd See. BO TD" 6 «.s:6/0/050-0ove. 08 61.00 55.00 
Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition 


%x4”....$25.00 $20.00 %x6”"....$28.50 $25.50 
5.x4”.... 27.00 22.00 5x6". 30.50 27.50 
%x4”.... 26.50 20.50 x6". ... 30.00 26.00 
1x4”.... 30.50 25.50 1x6”.... 31.00 28.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
52x6”....$26.00 $20.50 | yas $30.00 $27.50 
1x4”.... 28.00 22.50 a 37.00 34.00 
Fir Battens 
se | ore re S60 254" O;rG.......0. S 46 
J e Seepeee OE sarsceaneese 80 
Lath 
Pik, DOF THOVGANE 66a eink cc. Secs been eee BIO 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 
com com 
1x2. Se by be $12.50 $ 9.50 
EE 5 ie ois, o SOND Sis Mawes Seon 10.50 7.50 
126” Sibi Sib RNS SEES Se bles eee ds, Oreo 11.00 8.00 
SEEN, 504 pice to eho eis bea ewscalee 12.00 9.00 
BRE MO» s.6.0:4.5.0.9.0'00r8-b 0.0 Wmeints 12.50 9.50 
22526 One 20; VAG RITZ” onus cos waar 14.50 10.50 
SINT S55 is wees DSP DRED SOO SAE 13.00 10.00 
Gc an 80". 606s iss sanecs cages 14.00 11.00 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
| ae al ot er era Ce $15.00 $12.00 
EON OES ob 3040 oie eae oordese 15.50 12.50 
SE S| er oe nenenen enn es 16.00 13.00 
3x10, 3x12, 4x12”..............006 17.00 14.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com . 
2x3, 2x4”.$11.50 $ 8.50 2x14”....$15.00 $14.00 
2x6, 2x8”. 11.00 8.00 2x16”.... 16.00 13.00 
2x10”.... 12.00 11.00 2x18”.... 18.00 15.00 
2x12”.... 12.50 11.50 2520%.... 20.00 1700 
Common Dimension, 2x4” 81S1E 
B scans $10.50 $ 7.50 187’. . -$13.50 $10.50 
ee 11.50 ie | ea 14.50 11.50 
WO’ ssesKe 12.50 9.50 82’...... 16.50 13.50 
Common Timbers, minis 32’ and nga 
No. 1 Sel. No. pec 
com, com, ntl 
6x 6”...$18.00 $21.00 18x18”... .$22.00 $35, "00 
10x10”... .. 19.00 22.00 BUKZO” 4... 2a: a. 26.2 4 
14x14”... 19.00 22:00 22x22”... 25.5 28.5 
16x16”... 21.00 28.00 24x24”... 38°00 31. 00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’ .$21.00 $24.00 T72to 80’ .$47.00 $50.00 
42 to 50’. 27.00 30.00 82to 90’. 59.00 


52 to 60’. 33.00 36.00 92t0100’. 69.00 72.00 
62 to 70’. 39.00 42.00 
Ties, Rough 
SUE chs5 solo bens ee $14.00 (ee te $16.00 
(ie eee 14.00 DO sksauncnssio’s 9.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com, com, com, com. 
in? & 3” . or “se 1yY 1% 
ee 1.00 8.00 ay - $13.00 $10.00 
SE 008 i 50 8.50 : 6”... -. 14.00 11.00 
1x8 & 10” 12.50 9.50 x 8&10” 14.50 11.50 
1x12” .... 18.00 10.00 x12”. 14.50 11.50 
1Y%x2& 3” 16.50 13.50 
RED CEDAR~— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x4”.....$12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”....$14.00 $11. 00 
ee 18.00 10.000 1x12”.... 14.50 8.50 
BENS” 5 howe 14.00 11.00 

Flume Stock 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com, com, com, com. 
1x6”... ..$16.00 $19.00 1x10”... .$18.00 $23.00 
DR ieee 17.00 20.00 ixi2”..... 1800 23:00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., April 5.—The following prices 


paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
ixd” No. 2 CORP Vio @s <0 $52.00 $46.00 $47.00 
Os Ss Dia cs eee ee 37.00 S500 3 4s ees 
No. 2 and better s. g. 29.00 STOO sins 
POW es ako kee ND” ieicgls | | écaaniocs 
1x6” No. 2 and better s, g. 32.00 31.00 32.00 
Daas a abi 30.00 ee sats 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear.... 65.00 CO00 ...nx%' 
Finish 
SEG BAO OID’ © og ivxccscses 53.00 Cee. kes xe 
Casing and base.......0s: 60.00 56.00 60.00 
Ceiling 
5,x4” No. 2 and better... 30.00 26.00 28.00 
RS RR SR eat ree ee 
ixé” No. 2 and better... 2eGO 2286 sews 
BOr 8 S06 seesaw i 2 | re 


Drop Siding 
and better.... 33.00 28.00 
De ae Sees Oi ae 26.50 24.50 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 


ix6” No. 2 
No. 3 


i ae OG 6s ci hs 5es 12.00 11.50 11.50 
SRI” indo cterA eek ieee EEO siccen 12.00 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
O62" | AF BOG Be a a aes 11.50 10.00 11.00 
Plank and Smali Timbers 
Suk”. 12 to 16" BES. csc 16.50 14.50 15.00 


Timbers, 32’ 


and Under 
6x6", 21.00 : S| 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 5.—Fir prices today f. 0. b. 
mill are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Rak” NOS 4, MARE oes. 66s B03 6 se 0. 
i ae |, re ee et ieee 49.00 
DHS: Se MR ois EK ACR i Aes BRET SS 36.00 
1x3 and 14,x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 53.50 
Be oS OE 55g Saieree Geen ale 38.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ixd” No; 2 cleat And WOOT a ss6.608 655.0185 32.00 
Pd; a RE Yo ad 3S Gb mciele GS eee bees 26.00 
126” No. 2 Cheer AMG BORUEE <i is kicscnwcas 34.00 
PE 2 EE ee Sik LSS pew See aD aR 30.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
14% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 62.00 
Finish 
PO) BS VICAR ARG WORE oasis 0.6. sis aercninawves 53.00 
Ceiling 
Sox4” No. 2 clear and better...........66<+ 31.00 
POD: eGR on booth old ordre 8206S S6.6 5 Dee 23.50 
ix4” No. 2 Clear and better. . oi 6 i260. 32.00 
EG TUO axis oh wise Sie wp eet ieee se 26.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
x6” NO. 2 Gea ON Welter. «oi cciea see 33.00 
Os So MIRON, soa 15 foc osu le ib hls dE oe 28.50 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, OF WOt) TB GE. cine cc cece sees 7.00 
ROOREGG, OF BRAID TE MBE. 6 sicikice ec coe eee eee 7.00 
small timbers, off Rail B let... ...6s0.0e 0s 6.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list..... 8.00 
Mir iath, per thousand, @reen...........cess0. 5.50 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 1.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 
RiTE-GRADE INSPECTED 


, Bundles 5 erry 
Mixtra atars, 672 46.6% $1. 9f 7s? 99 $2.45@2.5 
85 


mstra stars, 5/2. 2605s 2: 

MURGDA CIOBITS 4 66.6: 3.4:K:018. ; 68@2. Ne - st _— 40 

PORTOCTR: 5/2 sé 6s6céecasowds S07 

URN a. 5s wise sve. 3 areca: She 2.95@3.00 a 

POTTOCUIODS ks 6% 5.5.5. 8:6% 3.65 @ 3.70 Sey seis 
ORDINARY Srock, First GRADES 

xtra stars, 6/2... 6 acces $1. + alae 95 $2.40@2.45 

metre Stars, 5/2....65..% 2.80 

ligre Wee lo.) ee 356 3.20 

gc fd) rr ree 3.09 3.85 

RUNUNEIUNS: «265i oa 86. picks Gwen ae 2.90 sis) 3 NOD v6, <0 

PPRETOCHIONG 65 /h4s a0: 4.00 8-3 35503. 60 5 er eid 


OrDINARY SvTock, Succ GRADES 


Common stars, 6/2...... $ .55@ 63 $ .70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2...... ‘63@ By Pye .90 
Common clears ......... 1.20@1.28 .50@1.60 
OLD Pack, OLD GRADE 
Per M 

KATA BOTS. 6/2. v6.6: 06 vdc wei dewese eum 
BRAT UALS Yo ois. 6 wea bis si0le 6 eles ecepee @ 2.70 
cn oe ae ei nce a aeare niece 3.15 
LL”) eR SA erie meg trientine se 3.90 @3.95 
RETRO ie isends S545 i565 esha’ eee aia es 4.80@4.90 

BRITISH COLUMBIA StTocK 

(United States Exchange) 

Per Square Per M. 

KARR sos een ses tos Oe dODoels Seo Mens 
PRTIOCTIONGS  s.c.s 56 ese aes 3.72@3.79 "5. OMIA 





REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 5.—The following are the pre- 
vailing redwood prices, f. 0. b. Chicago: 


Bevel Siding, S$1S2E 
cr Clear c A B 
3’-5'6” 6’-9’ 10/20’ 3’-5'6” 6’'-9’ 10/20’ 3/20’ 
1%4x4” $25.25 $30.25 $40.25 $22.25 $27.25 $37.25 $31.25 
%x5” 28.25 33.25 438.25 26.25 31.25 41.25 36.25 
12x86” 27.25 32.25 42.25 25.25 30.25 40.25 35.25 
For specified lengths, add $2. 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E 

















m——A 

4 to 9’ 10 to 20’ 

$38.25 $41.25 
40.2 43.25 
45.25 48.25 
47.25 50.25 
61.75 64.75 
63.75 66.75 
65.75 68.75 


For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
Finish—Rough—S2S or S4S, 10 to 20’ 





r Clear cr A 
Width— 1” 1%-1%” 2” 1” 1%4-1¥%" 2” 
are re. $80.50 $87.50 $85.50 $75.50 = 50 $80.5 
ee 82.50 89.50 87.50 77.50 84.50 82. 60 
>, =, 8” 84.50 91.50 89.50 79.50 88.50 86.5 
a 4A venus 85.50 92.50 90.50 80.50 89.50 87:50 
Me vgcik aac 88.50 95.50 93.50 83.50 92.50 90.50 
4 to 12 84.50 91.50 89.50 79.50 87.50 85.50 


Other specified lengths, add $2. 
eliminating 10- and 20-foot. 

Vertical grain clear, widths 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
8”, 10” and 12”, add $15. 


For 22 & 24’, add $6, and for 26 to 32’, 
10/20’ prices. 


No charge for 


add $14 to 


Short Finish—Rough—S2S or S4S 


Clear. 


” ” ” ” 
he» 


1% % 2 
3’-4'6” &’-9’ 3’-4'6” 5’-9’ 3’-4'6” 5’-9° 





4.50 4.50 
61. 50 71:60 59.50 69.50 
72.50 82.50 70.50 80.50 
74.50 84.50 72.50 82.50 
§1. oe -50 49.50 59.50 
k 49.50 59.50 47.50 57.50 
. 6 53.50 63.50 51.50 61.50 
. See 44.50 54.50 51.50 61.50 49.50 59.50 
We osc ieoose 49.50 59.50 58.50 68.50 56.50 66.50 
eR He 60.50 70.50 69.50 79.50 67.50 77.50 
Rh egies s 62.50 72.50 71.50 81.50 69.50 79.50 
S £06". .2.5% 39.50 49.50 48.50 58.50 46.50 56.50 
Other specified lengths, add $2. 
Shop, Rough, or S2S, Random Width 

and Length, 8 to 20’ 

14-14%” 9” 2%” 3” 4” 5” & 6” 


5” & Wadr.. 42.50 52.50 45.50 75.00 73.00 77.00 81.50 


Short Stock, “A’’ and Better, Rough, 
S2S, S4S, or T&G 


1” 1%” & 1%” 
Over Over 
Width— 20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 
| 3 eee $37.50 $44.50 $54.50 $44.50 $51.50 $61.50 
ie lah tai tere . 39.50 46.50 56.50 48.50 55.50 65.50 
as 39.50 46.50 56.50 46.50 53.50 63.50 
eo Pgs ate aaa 44.50 51.50 61.50 53.50 60.50 70.50 
| Pe Sear 55.50 62.50 72.50 64.50 71.50 81.50 
gar eren 57.50 64.50 74.50 66.50 73.50 83.50 
Sto ..8” 34.50 41.50 51.50 43.50 50.50 60.50 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 5.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


Hie I 1 $71.00 
PR Es 6 ius, hee sas es eee 61.00 

OVC) GNI 5a bie ao oS we BONS 34. 00 
17 Ne Rei hese ese sn 5.00 

LESLIE CRANE Cee i ARP SO eR RCE NEE aE ge "6.50 
Factory stock, 9 San ARR ITE, Tee che Netirs ie teva ae yee 32.00 
Ra Rites Sr arere. ee eure wie eee eatoies 40.00 

i he Selene nec eiaal aver om metas <ica ant aie 43.00 

RAR RA Noa cuate pc phes a2 fio Sha wala ety ant 3,00 

a TARR Ma ai alg Wits age aretisce pile 45.00 

Common rough dimension... ....:..00e+%% 21,00 
MOOK TUADOT, BORO sy scores ois. cs ba keh ee es 15.00 
ee FE spice as ne oo oS 18.00 

Cincinnati, Ohio, April 3.—The following 


are average prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis. 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
March 25: 


}3x1% ” 13x2” 13x2% ” 36x1% ” 3% x2” 

Pin.” Zo” 24%” 14%” a 

Cir, atd, wht, ..:.. 141.44 nineate os 

Clr. qtd. red 99.00 — eeiacs.e ee 
Cir. pin: Wht. ..... 99.00 67.80 71.05 
Cle. pip. fed 2.00. 96.02 60.81 66.04 
Sel. pin, wht. ..«; $2.31 52.23 Aan 
Sel. pin. red. 77.25 82.15 52,81 41.50 
No. 1 com.. 37.79 51.62 38.75 31.94 
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CYPRESS 


The following are current f. 0. b Chicago prices 
on cypress: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 
Factory 
Tank FAS Selects Shop Bow Peck 
4/4 ...$119.50 $107.50 $ 77.50 $47.50 $25.50 $24.00 
4 ... 124.50 112.50 87.50 57.50 28.50 26.00 
6/4 ... 127.50 115.50 


60.50 28.50 26.00 
8/4 ... 186.50 123.50 98.50 68.50 29.50 27.00 
e+. 142.75 129.75 7 


104.75 74.75 
e+. 142.75 129.75 
- 147.75 134.75 


Boards 


; No.1 No.2 
ENE CO BRsING cc occa cese ceccveenans $50.50 $32.50 


Finish, S2S 
Clear heart A B Oo D 
1x4 to 12” ran- 
dom lengths.$112.00 $100.00 $90.00 $76.00 $56.00 
1x2 to 11” spec- 
ified widths 


random lIgths. 111.00 99.00 89.00 75.00 56.00 
1x12” random 


TONSCDS + o.06 ese 109.00 107.00 97.00 83.00 63.00 
For specified lengths add $2. 


For 5/4 add $5 to above prices; for 6/4 add $8; 
for 8/4 add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 selected No. 1 
common add $3; for 8/4 add $6. 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 


eeeee seers 


Factory 
No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4...$105.00 $90.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 
5/4... 110.00 95.00 60.0 40.00 30.00 
6/4... 110.00 95.00 60.00 40.00 30.00 
8/4... 115.00 100.00 65.00 45.00 35.00 
10/4... 120.00 110.00 70.00 45.00 45.00 
12/4. 120.00 110.00 70.00 45.00 35.00 
Boards 
No. 1 No. 2 
common common 
Is G+, S+ On@ 26-iWGDs coos ccsccces $45.00 $35.00 
SEMI caci Cdcacanedivécipacecees 50.00 40.00 
l-inch random peck..........sse. SRC = ese 
St. Louis, Mo., April 5.—The following are 


current quotations on cypress f.o. b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 





Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Bow 
ewe $74.75 $44.75 $22.75 
ee 84.75 54.75 25.75 
$125.00 87.75 57.75 25.75 
133.5 95.50 65.50 26.50 
154.50 106.25 76.25 ..... 
156.50 106.25 (i) 
166.50 111.25 Cee secs 
rere cre er Tee Tree $21.00 
Boards 
No. 1com. No. 2 com. 
1 Bl Ce ror $24 
MPC dtdre k's BS oan eva: Mare ore Sark Z 34 25 
MRE a or ios Soo 0 oe ici Riwle eats wee 36 25 
UN 66.6 priate Oe kwe ce eenEees 39 28 
Peck 
OD ROR si ocrdtitaleaeess % Sele nia $18.50 
Finish—S1S or S2S 
‘ Clear heart A B Cc D 
1x 4 to 10.$110.75 $ 98.75 $ 88.75 $74.75 $55.75 
Co: ae 118.75 106.75 96.75 82.75 62.75 
BEES cee’ BGQ.e ESG00 BERG ccice. ccons 


> | ae 342-79 300.40. BAIT <ccies . casce 
Add for 14”, $5; for 1144”, $8; for 2”, $15.75. 


Common Grades—Rough 


No. 1 No.1 
Old stock New grade No. 2 
Tae CO IO oa oe cic kwe cea $ 49.50 $41.50 $31.50 
1x12” 54.50 46.50 36.50 


For random steck, and lengths 8 to 16 feet or 
8 to 20 feet. deduct $2 from prices of above items. 


Siding, Flooring Etc. 


B 0 
1x4, 6 and 8” drop siding 
flooring, ceiling, casing 
eae 112.25 $97.25 $87.25 
14%x4 and 6” bevel siding 48.25 40.25 36.75 
Bungalow siding, from 
SUGGS MOO: Jocccvcue 71.25 60.25 57.50 


No. 1 Cypress Pickets 


14%x1\%” 14%x1\” 1x3” 
$ 28.75 $43.50 $48.50 
32.75 50.00 55.50 


Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 


” ” ” 


% 
$53.25 $68.50 


8-foot, 6-inch | 
4-foot 


Corre esereoesreces 


% ” 
$85.25 





YELLOW CYPRESS— 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 
WE Ki bReKeRewEe -$80 $90 $90 $100 $115 
Oo eee are 68 75 75 80 90 
1 Oe Se 40 50 50 55 70 
No. 1 common..... 28 33 35 35 aad 
No. 2 common..... 20 28 28 28 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 3.—The following are 
average prices f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 
tf ree $110 $115 $125 
oS ee 85 95 100 
MN ni02ancee 55 65 70 
No. 1 com. ran. 

widths ..... 37 42, 45 
No. 2 com. ran. 
widths ..... 26 30 32 

YELLOW CYPRESS— 

l 2.) eee $ 95@105 $110@115 $125 
oS Sere 75@ 80 85@ 90 95@100 
MR ade we ek 47@ 50 60@ 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. 

widths ..... 32 40 42 
No. 2 com. ran. 

oo! er 25 28 30 


lx 6& 8” No.1lcom. 38 
1x10 & 12” No.lcom. 47 
lx 6& 8” No.2com. 30 
1x10 &12” No.2com. 3 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The following quotations on maple flooring 
f. o. b. Cadillac, Mich., show advances on 17/16 
No. 1 common and on 13/16 by 2-, 24%- and 34- 
inen factory: 


Face— Clear No.1 Factory 
S/S. 2a" & Bo cccccis $55.00 $40.00 waa 
uf fa 1 2? * a eee 85.00 58.00 15.00 
RNS a wtergcm tam ae 87.00 62.00 18.00 
ul fa ll ree 90.00 65.00 20.00 
na ll nee 80.00 60.00 23.00 
NU MROMIEILS sia slave Saree 95.00 75.00 30.00 
a” re 0.00 75.00 35.00 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 34 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


ern by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade, 


RECEIPTS FROM MARCH 4 TO APRIL 1, INCLUSIVE 














Lumber Shingles 
LS Ee ee ee ee 217,871,000 28,305,000 
BME, Suir ie Re wee Hs 152,129,000 19,086,000 
RI oie wate ccs 65,742,000 9,219,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 1, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
EE oa ghia a brazen OA we 578,710,000 61,998,000 
PEE Go)-Ai anna! Sl ai aiace ed he 410,472,000 34,981,000 
RUOROENG oie esawiws 168,238,000 27,017,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM MARCH 4 TO APRIL 1, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
PMR (4b ateiw eck din Sia wateeck 107,962,000 21,018,000 
URE e @iidion pare ckern en 65,604,000 18,413,000 
DUOUOMMI cide due wees 42,358,000 2,605,000 
SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 1, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
EM aa’ urg kw eae Neo 267,245,000 41,513,000 
ROE 6.20 boca ne ee ucla 183,108,000 35,210,000 
ROME <a a dee wueiowse 84,137,000 6,303,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


The following are comparative building permits 
for the months of March, 1921, and February and 
March, 1922: 


Permits for March, 1921 Feb., 1922 March, 1922 


Cae 121 116 176 
Offices and hotels 5 4 5 
Residences ... 525 288 686 
Halls and 

churches .... 2 ata 5 
Apartments ... 74 192 408 
Stores and of- 

pr 3 6 8 
Stores and resi- 

dences ..... 12 6 9 
Stores and 

i eee 1 1 
Stores and 

apartments. . 7 18 27 
Miscellaneous. . mie 3 2 

A) ee 750 634 1.327 
| ee are 607 554 1,161 
WPOMO 2c cade. 143 80 166 
Frontage ..... 20,914 20,998 45.684 


Cost 


err rere $7,320,100 $13,493,800 $19,333,900 














Victor Step Ladder 





Spruce 


Everything in Ladder line. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Latest Reduced Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 








\ 
a 


Extension 





Fruit Single 


Taper Single 





LADDERS 








W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 
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Carpenter Aprons 17 Cents Up 
Nail Aprons 11 Cents 


They Advertise Your Business 
They Please Your Customers 










The advertising expense of 
using these aprons is very 
small. 


We also are makers of adver- 
tising shop caps and all kinds 
of household items made of 
cloth. 

Write for samples and prices di- 
rect from the manufacturer to you. 
We have no commission agents. 
Samples and quotations sent on 
receipt of 25c in stamps. yy 


Ford, Lincoln 


Feshiin St., & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 


















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 


No. 1 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama- Pacific 
International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 











Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning 
By Harold 8S. Betts 


and Grading 
Economies of Business 
By Nerris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A, Chamberlain 


Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers,®431 S. Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill, 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 3.—City trade shows 
a seasonable improvement and the outlook for 
the summer is excellent. Salesmen on the road 
are picking up a good many small orders from 
retail yards. Upper grades are rather scarce, 
and there has been a good movement lately in 
low grade boards. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 5.—The northern pine 
market is strong in the better grades, and a good 
deal of improvement in the demand is noted. 
A revival of building operations is developing. 
The demand for low grades is small and stocks 
are generally large. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 4.—A healthy 
demand is noted for northern pine. With con- 
tractors figuring on a greater building program 
than for several years, dealers are optimistic as 
to the outlook. 





Boston, Mass., April 4.—The better inquiry for 
northern pine is maintained this week. Retail 
buyers are showing more interest. Quotations 
on the better grades hold fairly firm. Stocks of 
dry lumber in the better grades are restricted 
and more or less broken. Current demand is 
mostly for mixed car assortments. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, April 3.—Sales of eastern spruce 
were probably larger in March than in any other 
period in the history of the industry. Prices 
are only moderate. Indications are for an ex- 
tremely active market. 


Boston, Mass., April 4.—Comparatively few 
dimension mills are now running and they are 
fairly well supplied with orders. Retailers who 
have been filling frame schedules by selections 
from their piles will have to replenish to take 
care of the increasing volume of residential con- 
struction. Wholesale demand is picking up. 
The base quotation on dimension is now stabi- 
lized at $40. Quotations: 8-inch and under, $40; 
9-inch, $41; 10-inch, $42; 12-inch, $44. For every 
two feet or fraction of two feet over 20-foot 
add $1. The call for random shows improvement. 
Some provincial mills have accepted bargain 
prices for scantling, but the Maine producers 
maintain their quotations. Rail shipment quo- 
tations: Provincial, 2x3 to 2x7, $29 to $31; 2x8, 
$36 to $37; 2x10, $40; Maine random, 2x3 to 2x7, 
$32 to $34; 2x8, $38; 2x10, $40. Random spruce 
covering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, 
planed one side, are quoted $30 to $33. Matched 
boards, clipped, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, are 
offered at $32 to $34. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 3.—Wholesalers are 
moving posts and poles freely and the situation 
indicates an early advance in prices, last winter’s 
supplies being so much below normal. Post 
business is excellent farther south and shows 
marked improvement around here. Poles are in 
demand for repairing damages done by sleet 
storms. Railroads are in the market for some 
good sized requisitions for ties. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 5.—Tho featured by an increase 
in the number of inquiries, showing that pur- 
chasing on a larger scale is contemplated by 
some interests, the hardwood market is still 
rather dull, business actually transacted being 
restricted to actual requirements—which in the 
aggregate are small. Some of the local distrib- 
uters, however, profess to see a gradual enlarge- 
ment of operations in some consuming indus- 
tries, and expect an early increase in demand. 
Prices have shown no consequential change. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 3.—Business is not 
active, but upper grades of northern hardwoods 
are being well sold down and the prospect for 
light supplies of new stock indicates strong 
prices for the next few months. Prices are off 
somewhat on low grades, which are in very little 
demand, owing to the high freight rates. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—There is a big in- 
quiry in the hardwood market. Oak is about the 
easiest thing to move, with a good demand for all 
grades. There is considerable business in sight 
for heavy hardwoods and some orders are being 
taken for piling and bridge timbers. There seems 
to be an unusually good supply of inferior 
grades of gum and prices are very low. Other 
woods show little change. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 4.—A slight improvement 
is noted in the hardwood market. The most ac- 


tive item here is oak car material at an average 
of $45 now as against $58 a year ago. Furniture 
manufacturers keep busy, but box manufacturers 
are doing very little. 


New Orleans, La., April 3.—Further curtail- 
ment of production by high water is the feature 
of the hardwood markets. Demand for the 
upper grades is growing gradually, with smaller 
supplies available. The lowers continue to find 
both call and price unsatisfactory, but reduced 
rail rates, effective this week, may help them. 
Export demand is relatively quiet. 


New York, April 3.—Industrials in all lines are 
keeping pace with the improvement of the lum- 
ber market that has characterized the advent 
of fairly favorable spring weather. The auto- 
mobile demand has increased preceptibly, and 
there has been a noticeable betterment in furni- 
ture circles. Prices hold firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 5.—The hardwood demand 
shows a gradual improvement. Buying is all 
being done in a conservative way and quick ship- 
ment is wanted in almost every case. 





Columbus, Ohio, April 3.—Trade in hardwoods 
is gradually expanding, retail buying being the 
best feature. Industrial concerns are also com- 
ing into the market. Furniture, box and auto- 
mobile factories are making inquiries and a fair 
number of orders has been booked recently. High 
grade dry stocks are still scarce, and medium 


grades are not as plentiful as formerly. Oak 
prices at the Ohio Rver are: 

No.1 No.2 No.8 

FAS com. com. com, 

Quartered ech soe a, $85 $50 wae 

PPADATD, vs i0:6:uieave Saei0 oes » 2a 65 40 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 4.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is somewhat brighter, the demand from 
building sources showing a fair improvement. 
The buying, however, is almost entirely for im- 
mediate needs. Prices hold steady. 





Boston, Mass., April 4.—The call for hard- 
woods for inside finish is getting a little stronger. 
Quotations on the higher grades are maintained 
better than on the lower quality. Quotations: 
FAS, inch, ash, white, $110 to $115; basswood, 
$90 to $105; beech, $80 to $85; birch, red, $150 to 
$155; sap, $120 to $130; maple, $85 to $100; oak, 
white, plain, $125 to $135; quartered, $155 to 
$160; poplar, $130 to $135. 


Baltimore, Md., April 3.—Inquiry for hard- 
woods shows some signs of expansion, and prices 
are firmer. There are moderate stocks avail- 
able. Foreign buyers are showing more of a 
disposition to place orders. 


HEMLOCK 


New York, April 3.—Retail stocks of western 
hemlock are plentiful, and the supply of eastern 
hemlock is increasing. In Long Island sections 
western hemlock is being pushed harder than 
ever, with prices on the upward trend. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 4.—Sales are 
in greater volume than for several weeks. Re- 
tailers are doing much figuring on contracts and 
find prospects brighter for an active season. 
Prices hold steady. 


Boston, Mass., April 4.—Hemlock is quiet with 
prices ‘steady. Offerings of eastern hemlock 
clipped boards are very light. There has been 
some business booked under $32, but one eastern 
manufacturer is asking $35. Plenty of Penn- 
sylvania hemlock is offered at more attractive 
prices than the eastern stock. There is very 
little call for hemlock dimension, which is de- 
cidedly scarce. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., April 1.—The fir market is 
more satisfactory from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint than at any time since the beginning 
of the year. Order files are filling up. Prices 
are steady to strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., April 1.—The Douglas 
fir market has developed increased strength on 
a rush of business from the Atlantic coast and 
the middle West at advanced prices. Many 
California buyers are hastening to put in orders 
on a rising market. Further advances are ex- 
pected on commons and clears with good build- 
ing activity. Mills hold for better prices. Pro- 
duction at the mills in Oregon and Washington 
is not equal to the demand. Sales of random 
at $22.50 flat are reported for southern California 
delivery, making the San Francisco price about 
$21. Vertical grain flooring is about $12, $10 
and $5 over list for No. 1, 2 and 3, respectively. 
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The recent tying up of about thirty coastwisue 
steam schooners has had a strengthening effect 
upon the California situation. The congesti 
at San Pedro has been largely relieved and ag 
outlook for buying is favorable. 


Chicago, April 5.—The Douglas fir market con- 
tinues to show improvement in this territory as 
the spring building season approaches. Reports 
from country districts regarding building pros- 
pects are for the most part very encouraging, 
and retailers are buying much more freely in 
expectation of the early development of a good 
volume of business. Prices are without note- 
worthy change. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Demand for fir is 
growing a little, and prices are stronger. Some 
mills have advanced dimension $2. There is 
some straight car buying by the larger yards, 
but mixed car orders make up a good part of 
the total volume of business. Buying is run- 
ning strong to uppers. 


New York, April 3.—Dealers are trying to find 
a market for the large stocks on hand of western 
spruce and fir, shipments of western products in 
February having attained the greatest volume 
ever known in this market. Spruce has also 
suffered a slight setback on account of over- 
shipments. Wholesalers here have been notified 
that the demand in the West has become more 
active of late and from now on there will not be 
so much lumber to be shipped to the eastern 
market. 


Boston, Mass., April 4.—The volume of busi- 
ness in Douglas fir is satisfactory. Some re- 
tailers have stocked fir dimension and random 
to about the extent they would have piled east- 
ern spruce in former years. For corresponding 
lengths and sizes it is possible to secure fir on a 
little more attractive basis than New England 
spruce. Extra large sizes and very long lengths 
of dimension fir are offered a little under long- 
leaf southern pine quotations. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 5.—An increased demand for 
western pines has resulted from the recent price 
adjustments announced by some of the Inland 
Empire manufacturers, but the volume of busi- 
ness placed is not large. As before pointed out, 
the reason for this is that it is difficult or ac- 
tually impossible to secure stock rather than dis- 
interestedness. Upper and shop grades are 
practically unobtainable, and lower grades are 
scarce at many of the mills. 


San Francisco, Calif., April 1.—The light Cali- 
fornia stocks of white and sugar pine were con- 
siderably diminished by sales during March. 
While buying is slower this week, prices hold 
firm. The demand is steady for uppers and ship- 
ments are being made to many markets in the 
East and middle West. As there is still heavy 
snow in the pine timber districts, most mills will 
be late in starting up. Dry stocks of unsold 
uppers and shop are small. According to re- 
ports of sales received by the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, for 
the week ending March 25, average prices re- 
ceived at mill were: White pine No. 1 and 2 
clear, $118.70; C select, $91.50; D select, $77.20; 
No. 1 shop, $55.20; No. 2 shop, $46; No. 3 shop, 
$29.50. Sugar pine, No. 1 and 2 clear, $164.80; 
C select, $116.90; No. 1 shop, $69.40; No. 2 shop, 
$56; No. 3 shop, $26.30. According to reports 
from thirty-one mills in California and Klamath 
Falls district, stocks for sale March 1 included: 
White pine—No. 1 shop, 6,354,000 feet; No. 2 
shop, 10,371,000; No. 3 shop, 6,734,000; making 
with other shop items, a total of 30,368,000 feet. 
The total of sugar pine shop was 8,498,000 feet. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 4.—Sash and door 
manufacturers still are the most active figures 
in the market. All desirable items are scarcé~ 
and prices are very stiff so far as shop lumber 
is concerned. Yard stock moves slowly here,~ 
and prices seem to be slightly weaker. 





New York, April 3.—The western pine market 
is firm. Many builders prefer western to any 
other variety of pine and there will be no trouble 
in disposing of all the lumber of this variety that 
may come in, local dealers assert. Prices are 
strong. ; 


Boston, Mass., April 4.—Mill prices are firm, 
particularly on the high grades. Increasing 
building activity promises much larger require- 
ments in western pines in the near future. Com- 
mon grades of Idaho white pine are offered at 
the following quotations: No. 1, 1x6, $77.75; 
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dealer. 


profits for dealers. 








ALTON SPECIAL. 


ARGERAI 





You Want a Wall Board 
that 


Satisfies the Consumer— 


does not warp or buckle when properly applied: has a fine 
textured, attractive surface which requires less decorating: has 
a higher bursting strength: gives longer service at a lower cost. 


| Meets Dealer’s Demands— 


an unexcelled quality product sold at a fair price in protected 
territory: complete co-operation between manufacturer and 


You Want Cedar Grain Wall Board. 


It satishies consumers. It means more sales and greater 


Write for sample and explanation 
of our exclusive dealer plan. 


Wall Board Department 


ALTON BOX BOARD & PAPER CO. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 





























1x8, $78.75; 1x10, $79.75; 1x12, $83.25; No. 2, 1x6 
and 1x8, $67.75; 1x10, $68.25; 1x12, $76.75. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., April 1.—Redwood orders 
increased during March and the demand for dry 
stock exceeded the supply. Mills are trying to 
increase their cut and will have better supplies 
of logs after the heavy rains. There is a fair 
California demand for yard stock and siding. 
The eastern demand for siding and finish con- 
tinues, with dry stocks rather light. Industrial 
business is reviving. Reports from mills making 
75 percent of the output of redwood indicate that 
since the first of the year, production, orders 
and shipments have been above the normal aver- 
age for the last four years. With a growing 
demand an increase of at least 15 percent over 
last year’s business is being figured on. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 4.—Stiffer prices are 
being asked for redwood and demand has not 
shown any increase. Buyers last week seemed 
more interested in siding than lumber. 





New York, April 3.—Redwood is the one west- 
ern product that has not been shipped into New 
York in such quantities as to cause the least 
uneasiness by shippers. It is reported that a 
ready market is being found for this material 
and the extensive advertising campaign in its 
behalf has had a most wholesome effect. The 
industrial demand is better today than ever 
before. 





Boston, Mass., April 4.—Redwood is growing in 
importance in eastern lumber markets. The 
growing scarcity of extra long and large timbers 
in the East makes of especial importance the 
fact that redwood plank and scantling can be 
had clear in practically any size desired. The 
biggest handicap encountered by wholesale dis- 
tributers here is the excessive cost of transporta- 
tion from the Pacific coast. There is a fair 
demand at steady prices. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, April 3.—The North Carolina pine 
market is suffering from the fact the mills have 
not sufficient quantities of lumber on hand to 
meet the immediate needs of local wholesalers. 
One prominent wholesaler says he could sell 


three times the volume he has been able to 
obtain and the ratio doubtless holds good over 
the entire market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 5.—More strength has 
developed in the North Carolina pine market, 
and an advance in most grades has taken place. 
Six-inch roofers are now quoted at $29. The 
mills have been getting rid of a large amount 
of stock recently. Local sales of stock are 
increasing. 


Boston, Mass., April 4.—The tone of the North 
Carolina pine market is stronger, and demand 
is better. Really attractive kiln dried rough 
edge, 4/4 under,.12-inch, is quoted at $62.50. 
There are still chances to buy air dried lumber 
for $2 or so less. The lowest prices reported 
this -week for shortleaf flooring and partition 
are: 1x4, A rift, $70; B rift, $65; C rift, $54; 
B&better flat, $53; partition, B&better, $55.25. 


Baltimore, Md., April 3.—A material expan- 
sion in the movement of North Carolina pine is 
noted, this affecting boxboards as well as stocks 
used in construction work, the former now bring- 
ing around $25. Heavy withdrawals from stocks 
on the wharves are being made. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 5.—Local distributers report the 
southern market to be steadily gaining in activ- 
ity, with retail yards buying more freely as the 
building season approaches, and with industrial 
takings also slightly larger. Lower grades 
are showing strength, and a number of advarces 
have taken effect. The weakness in uppers which 
recently was noticeable is gradually disappear- 
ing, and distributers believe that the market is 
working toward a higher level. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—There is a big 
inquiry for southern pine and orders are being 
placed freely. Bad weather has delayed ship- 
ments from the mills. Demand for No. 3 boards 
is heavy and prices have moved up closely to 
those asked for No. 2, which is plentiful. Some 
sizes of No. 2 dimension are getting very scarce. 
Finish is not in very good demand and prices 
are weaker. B flooring is not showing much 
strength. No. 2 common flooring is in good de- 
mand and prices are firm. Prices for mixed cars 
are much firmer. Local retailers have been 
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For Good Quality, 
Milling and Grading 


Langlade lumber is now recognized by 
discriminating buyers as offering a little 
better value than the average. Cut from 
famous Wolf River Valley timber and 
manufactured to Langlade standards, we 
believe you will find it a very good buy. 





Factory buyers will 
find it hard to equal the 
values we offer in Birch, Piss 3 
Basswood, Soft and I 
Rock Elm, Ash, Soft £ 
and Hard Maple. 





May we quote you? 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Langlade Lumber Co. 


Hemlock 
Hardwoods 














Cypress 


Its Merits Sell it 


Finish 

Siding 

Ceiling 

Flooring 

Mouldings 

Shiplap 

Sheathing 

Decking 

4’, 6”, a 10)’ 

No. 1 and 2 Com. Rough 





The inherent qualities in cypress lum- 
ber present a much stronger sales appeal 
to builders than ordinary lumber. Build- 
ers know when -they buy cypress they’re 
getting long service at low cost. 


Special patterns cut to order. 


~MPHILL LUMBER) ; 


KENNETT, Mo. 

















heavy buyers, and there has been a distinct im- 
provement in the demand from the farming sec- 
tions of the middle West. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 4.—The upper grades of 
southern pine are not very active, and the mar- 
ket is not quite so firm. There is still a good 
demand for No. 3 boards. Most yard buying is 
from the larger cities. 


New Orleans, La., April 3.—Compilation of 
the mill reports indicate a slight recession in 
bookings, cut and shipments. But orders booked 
again went above the ‘‘normal”’ line, leading both 
cut and shipments by sizable margins. Prices 
on active items of dimension and common have 
advanced during the last fortnight 50 cents to 
$8. Inquiry is brisk and there is less disposition 
to “shop around.” - Mill assortments are con- 
siderably broken. 





New York, April 3.—March has opened up a 
great demand for southern pine. Prices hold 
very firm and there doubtless would have been 
a marked increase long before now, but for the 
enormous quantities of other woods that have 
been put into the market. Southern pine ship- 
pers appear to have centered considerably more 
attention on New York in the last month and 
largely increased arrivals have resulted. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 5.—The southern pine 
market has gained strength, with mills making 
an advance of $1 to $3 on various grades. Di- 
mension lumber is said to be stronger than for 
some time, and common boards are also up. 

Boston, Mass., April 4.—There is more inquiry 
for southern pine flooring and partition. Top 
prices quoted this week are: 1x4, A rift, $80.50; 
B rift, $75.50; C rift, $68.50; B&better flat, $62; 
partition, B&better, $60. Roofers are moving 
fairly well in competition with northern and 
eastern boards. No. 2 common, 1x6, has sold at 
$29, but very good kiln dried lumber will bring 
$31.50. Longleaf dimension is getting more at- 
tention at fairly steady prices. Quotations on 
ordinary schedules of short lengths up to 24-foot: 
6-inch, $50; 8-inch, $52; 10-inch, $56; 12-inch, $62; 
14-inch, $68; 16-inch, $75. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 4.—There is a better 
tone to the southern pine market. Demand has 
improved and the building industry gives indica- 


tions of enjoying an active spring. Stocks gen- 
erally are low. Prices locally have changed little, 
altho advances at the southern mills have given 
a strong undertone to the Cincinnati situation. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., April 3.—Demand for the 
week maintained the pace set during the preced- 
ing fortnight, with little or no change in char- 
acter. Readjustment of the finish grades seems 
to be having very little effect on buying thus 
far. Prices remain firm, and production goes 
forward as near to the normal pace as weather 
and water conditions permit. 

Chicago, April 5.—The cypress trade in this 
territory has shown no consequential change 
during the last week, remaining fair in volume 
and almost equally distributed between the in- 
dustrial and retail trade. Prices are the same 
as reported last week. 

St. Louis, Mo., April 4.—The only change in 
the cypress situation is an advance of $3 in the 
price of 4/4 select in yellow cypress, as supplies 
are becoming scarcer. The market for Gulf coast 
red cypress is unchanged, with some increase in 
demand. 








Kansas City, Mo., April 4.—There is only a 
light industrial demand for cypress, and retail 
trade is largely on a mixed car basis. 


New York, April 3.—Buyers of cypress are 
actively in the market and conditions are more 
healthy than in several- years. -The cypress 
being received in New York is of: fine quality 
and news continues to come of shipments being 
diverted from other localities to meet the de- 
mands of the metropolitan area. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 5.—A fair amount of 
mixed-car business is being dene in cypress as 
building’ activity is more pronounced. Stocks 
are in fair shape. Prices are steady. 


Boston, Mass., April 4.—The demand for cy- 
press continues to keep up well and prices hold 
steady. Cypress roofers are receiving rather 
more attention. Exceptionally good cypress 
roofers, both 6-inch and 8-inch, are offered for 
$33.50, and there are chances to buy desirable 
lumber for $1 less. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $103 


to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to 
$121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $96 to 
$96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4 
and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., April 3.—Cypress is about 
holding its own, so far as the distribution is 
concerned, and prices show little change. Stocks 
are not so large as to exert pressure upon the 


market. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., April 1.—-In red cedar shingles 
an anomaly is presented in the fact that Coast 
prices for the moment are higher than prices in 
the East. Coast prices are advancing slowly, 
and the entire list is showing a little more 
strength. The firming-up tendency has affected 
16-inch shingles to a greater extent than other 
grades; 18-inch shingles are steady. The shingle 
log market is easy, with rather heavy conces- 
sion on the base price of $22. 


San Francisco, Calif., April 1.—The shingle 
market is looking up again, altho cedars are not 
bringing high prices. *A* are quoted about $3.30 
for green, and $3.20 for dry, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. Redwood shingles are firmer, at $4 for 
No. 1, San Francisco. Stocks are light, with 
limited production. Lath are stronger this week, 
at about $6.20, delivered San Francisco. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 3.—Wholesalers are 
moving shingles more freely, owing to the stif- 
fening market. Both stars and clears are up 10 
cents or more a thousand, and with building 
activity, just opening up, retailers are faced with 
the necessity of stocking up. Coast advices are 
bullish. : ; : 





Kansas City, Mo., April 5.—Shingle demand 
is not showing much improvement. Stars are 
quoted here today at around $2.40, and clears at 
$3.10. Rite-Grade clears are around $3.35, and 
Rite-Grade stars about $2.40. There is a good 
demand for lath, especially for No. 2 southern 
pine, which are selling now at $3.50, while No. 1 
is going at $4.50. Some fir lath is being bought 
in mixed cars. There is a good demand for 
siding. 


New Orleans, La., April 3.—Cypress shingles 
have experienced no market change. Prices are 
firm and demand is seasonably quiet. Cypress 
lath sales are equal to production, with accep- 
tances limited to mixed car orders for all save 
the 32-inch product. Prices are steady. Pine 
lath are in better demand and recent bookings 
reflect some price improvement. 





New York, April 3.—Red cedar shingles are 
meeting with a ready demand. Lath are being 
sold by all dealers in limited quantities for fear 
that continued heavy building will bring about 
a serious shortage. Prices on shingles and lath, 
when the increased freight rates are considered, 
are on a prewar basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 5.—The shingle market 
is a little stronger, with extra clears up 10 cents 
to $4.94, and stars at $3.98. Retailers have be- 
gun to place a fair number of orders, and ex- 
pect a revival of building within the next month. 


Boston, Mass., April 4.—Retailers are showing 
more interest in shingles, but the volume of busi- 
ness is not large. Red cedar shingles look some- 
what firmer. The best British Columbia extras 
are now. bringing $5.86. White cedars hold their 
own; clears are offered at $4.25 to $4.75, and 
extras at $5.25 to $5.75. The spruce lath situa- 
tion is still somewhat unsettled. Those who 
were offering 14%4-inch at $7 have withdrawn 
that quotation, and the range :is now $7.25 to 
$7.50. For 15,-inch lath.the range is $8.25 to 
$8.50.: Furring is-offered at $30 to $32:for 2-inch; 
and around $28 to $29 for 3-inch. Offerings of 
spruce clapboards.are light and altho demand is 
quiet prices hold very firm. Extras bring $120 
and clears $115. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 3.—The shingle trade 
shows more activity. Rural dealers, who have 
only fair stocks, are gradually buying to be ready 
for the spring building rush. City dealers are 
also buying in limited quantities. Prices are 
firm. Extra clears, red cedar, sell at $4.85, and 
stars at $4.10, delivered in Columbus. The lath 
trade is stronger and a large volume is reported. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


_ Seattle, Wash., April 1.—Log prices are un- 
changed. Quotations: 


FIR: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 
CEDAR: Ten percent base, $22. 

HEMLOCK: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 

SPRUCE: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 
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BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., April 1.—There is an 
increased demand for California white pine box 
shook. The call for citrus fruit shook is light. 
Cantaloupe crates are in good demand for the 
Imperial Valley. A good deal of business has 
been placed for deciduous fruit shooks at com- 
paratively low figures. The demand for cannery 


shook is coming on with goods in steady de- 
mand and prospects for a large pack. The box 
factories at Klamath Falls are still tied up by 


the strike over increased working hours. 


Boston, Mass., April 4.—The far reaching 
strike in New England textile mills coming in 
conjunction with labor difficulties in other indus- 
tries has a tendency to slow down the consump- 
tion of boxboards and shook. However, an im- 
proving demand for boxing and crating lumber 
is reported in some quarters. There is still quite 
a range in the quotations. Carefully manufac- 
tured pine boxboards, inch, square edge, are of- 
fered at $40, and there have been sales of de- 
sirable lumber at $3 to $5 less. Round edge pine, 
inch, can be had for $30. Mixed lots of inch, 
round edge, consisting of pine, spruce and fir, 
and some hemlock, produced by small portable 
mills, are offered at $22 to $25. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., April 4.—Distributers are well 
satisfied with the increased demand for mahog- 
any. Common grades are sold for several 
months ahead. Fairly good deliveries can be 
made of FAS. Prices are firm. There is an im- 
proving inquiry from furniture manufacturers 
and more interest in mahogany on the part of 
builders. For regular oftders quotations are: 


5/4, 6/4 10/4 and 
b/ 4 and 8/4 12/4 
ee euaniins vo ecices $200 $205 to $210 $215 
NG. 2 COM: cas.cust 155 160 170 
Fee 2 COM ces tenes 90 90 to 95. 100 


The full range on veneers is 1% to 7 cents a 
foot, with a good standard quality of handsomely 
figured stock offered at around 5 cents a foot. 








Lumbermen's 
Building Estima... 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 
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Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A . Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
method for figuring 
ractice and thorol 
nally printed in boo 


developed this practical 
building costs in actual 
tested it out before it was 


ns Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 51% x 8% 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 

15 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length make one 

ie. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
He cheney except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jJater will be placed 
‘under heading Too Late to Class 





WANTED—SAWDUST. 
Can use car of sawdust a week, must be dry. 
price f. o. b. your mill. 


Quote 
Address “F. 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 
When you want anything or have something to sell or 
exchange. When you want employment, employees, or 
anything used in the Lumber World write us—we can 
help you. 

Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 
EARTH. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 8S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 
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WANTED—MILLWORK AND 
PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


For old established and fairly large mill and yard with 
eity and country trade in Virginia. Must be thoroughly 
competent to take off and estimate on large and small 
jobs from blue prints and lists, bill out and superintend 
manufacture of general interior and exterior millwork 
and planing mill products. Must be of pleasing per- 
sonality and a trade winner with full practical knowl- 
edge and experience in the retail lumber and millwork 
business, and show positive results against competition. 
Address “G. 112,”’ care American Lumberman. 


LINE YARD MANAGER WANTED. 
East. $100,000 business. Keen competition. Progres- 
sive concern. Almost unlimited possibilities. Salary at 
start $2,100. Applicant must be under 30, American 
ancestry, Gentile, Protestant, preferably married, thrifty, 
good education, experience in retail building materials, 
good references, good appearance, and a good salesman. 
Reply in own hand writing. 
Address “G. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Man of good lumber experience to act as assistant in 
sales and order department of large Chicago yard who 
own and operate northern and southern mills. Knowl- 
edge of shorthand preferable but not absolutely neces- 
sary. Apply in own handwriting giving full details as 
to experience, reference and salary expected. 
Address “F. 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE MANAGER 
For company operating mills, wholesale hardwood lum- 
ber yard and small flooring plant, located at r ign- 

















WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
As Assistant Manager and Bookkeeper for Retail Lum- 
ber yard and planing mill, of good education, rapid 
and accurate in figures, good estimator and collector, 
capable of typing good busines letters without dicta- 
tion, of good personality and thoroly familiar with all 
details of the Lumber and Planing Mill operation. Make 
application in own handwriting, stating experience and 
salary to start. Good chance for advancement. Loca- 
tion, best in Northern Ohio. 
Address “BE. 114,’ care American Lumbermap. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
A large yard in the vicinity of New York wants a man 
thoroughly competent to take entire charge of the buying 
and selling of lumber. Only a man who has a clean, 
successful record will be considered. Must also be 
familiar with and able to buy material for sash, door and 





trim mill. We want an A-1 man and expect to pay him 
what he is worth. 
Address “G. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 





PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
One that can take entire charge of our planing mill. 
Must have man that can bill material from blue prints. 
Must be thoroughly familiar with planing mill ma- 
chinery. Must he familiar with the manufacture of end 
matched oak flooring. No limit to salary to right man. 
Opportunity for man to invest in this concern, but not 
necessary. State when you can report for work in 
first letter. JELLICO LUMBER CO., Jellico, Tenn. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN OF GOOD HABITS 
Some knowledge of commercial law would be helpful, 
capable of investigating lumber credits, get necessary 
information promptly, efficiently; able to write courteous, 
diplomatic collection letters as they mature, and in 
general to act as assistant to manager of credit depart- 
ment of large lumber corporation, retail and manufactur- 
ing. Give experience, references, salary to start, all 
particulars in first letter. 

Address “F. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILLWORK SALESMAN 
Mostly for work in city and adjacent towns within auto- 
mobile distance. Prefer experienced estimator who is 
familiar with Cost Book A and able to handle ordinary 
house and apartment jobs. Good opportunity for young 
man who desires selling experience. 

CAPITAL CITY LUMBER CO., Madison, Wis. 


WANTED—A MAN WITH YEARS OF 
Experience in millwork estimating and preferably ac- 
quainted with Chicago conditions who would be in a 
position to invest approximately $10,000 in a right good 
proposition. 

Address 











“DP. 117,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Experienced estimator for wholesale sash and door 
house. Apply in writing, giving age, experience and 
salary expected. 
W. J. HUGHES & SONS CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN ESTIMATOR 

Who is capable of billing millwork into factory. 

opportunity for advancement. 
ary in first letter. 

Address “G. 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—QUICK ESTIMATOR 
Experienced man capable of listing from plans, super- 
vising order entering, billing, etc. Knowledge Cost 
Book A desirable. Give age, experience, salary wanted 
and references. Good working conditions and fine town. 

SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR CO., Palatka, Fla. 


WANTED — STENOGRAPHER AND ASSISTANT 
Bookkeeper experienced in figuring lumber. State sal- 
ary expected. THE FEATHER RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Portola, Calif. 


SASH AND DOOR FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
Factory employing 175 men, making stock and special 
work. Applicants must have had experience as super- 
intendent of similar plant. 
Address ‘“*D. 143,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 
Block setter, edgerman and gangman. 
WHITEWATER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Autaugaville, Ala. 








Fine 
State references and sal- 

















ing point in Northwestern Pennsylvania. Must be fa- 
miliar with markets and trade in New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and New England, know hardwoods thoroughly and 
sources of supply. Want strictly high-class man with 
clean record and good personality, desirous of making 
ermanent connection and, preferably, with $10,000 to 
$25,000 capital to invest in company’s stock. Give age, 
experience qualifying for the position, together with 
former business associations, and salary expected in first 
letter. All correspondence strictly confidential. 
Address “BE, 115,’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER ACCOUNTANT WITH 
Executive ability and initiative by a large sawmill op- 
eration, preferably a middle aged man with some knowl- 
edge of income tax, stock and bond investments, one who 
from actual experience can assist as confidential man, 
also in an advisory capacity to the management. A 
permanent connection for the man who can qualify for 
this position. State, qualifications, age, salary wanted 
and how soon can report for duty. 

Address “*E. 120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT CYPRESS INSPECTOR 
For our Cairo, Ill., yard to inspect rough and dressed 
cypress. Give age, experience, references and salary 
wanted. GREGERTSEN BROTHERS COMPANY, 1560 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, III. 


MAN, EXPERT IN SELECTING HICKORY 
For golf shaft purposes. Good position for the right 
party. State age, experiencee, where employed in past 
five years and in what capacity. 

Address “G, 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER STENOGRAPHER. 
Excellent opportunity. Young man preferred. Give full 
information. Chicago wholesaler. 

Address “G. 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
Experienced in buying and wholesaling southern yellow 
pine (with some knowledge of hardwoods preferred). 
splendid opportunity for a clean, safe, reliable man 
with good character. Location, Cincinnati. 





Address “PD. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—TALLYMAN 
For Chieago pine yard. 
Address “G. 108,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—WORKING SHOP FOREMAN 
Small sash, door and woodworking mill. Splended 
chance to grow with the business. 





Address “G. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MANAGERS 
For two small yards in southern Wisconsin. Please 


respond in your own hand writing, stating salary ex- 
pected. Address ‘‘G. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT CORNWALL, VIRGINIA, FOREMAN 
For band sawmill, also hardwood lumber grader and 
cutter. Apply with references. 

Address “G. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Retail yard manager for yard in good small town in oil 
fields near Okmulgee, Okla. 
Address “Ff 131,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LIST ESTIMATOR 
To figure country bills. 
Address “G. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOU CAN GET EMPLOYEES 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale department. 
Your ad would be read by the people Tox want to reach. 
AMERICAN LUMBE A 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED—RESIDENT HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For the following territory: 

New England 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Grand Rapids 

Detroit 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

Indianapolis 

San Francisco 

Toronto 

Montreal 
By old established hardwood house, both manufacturers 
and wholesalers, handling a complete line of Northern 
and Southern hardwoods and Mahogany. Only commis- 
sion basis will be considered. Liberal proposition. No 
advances. Commissions to be paid as soon as we receive 
pay for the lumber shipped. Do not apply unless you 
ean finance yourself to this extent and unless you 
thoroly understand selling hardwood lumber and are 
a real salesman and your record will bear the strictest 
investigation. To such we offer a splendid opportunity. 

Address “B, 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMEN 
First-class men who have a well established and exten- 
sive connection, and who are willing to sell mahogany 
logs unsawn, on a commission basis. We are prepared 
to make this commission of a liberal nature, so that 
the services of first-class men could be suitably recom- 
pensed. The class of men we prefer are those already 
employed by firms in good repute, and who would un- 
dertake the sale of these goods in connection with their 
own stocks. 

Address 





“KE. 126,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 
By wholesale lumber company, having offices in St. 
Louis and Chicago, high grade salesman, must be thor- 
oughly posted on railroad car material and have ac- 
quaintance of purchasing agents of railroads, salary and 
percentage. When answering give full information as 
to experience, etc. Correspondence will be treated con- 
fidential. Address ‘‘G. 116,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Calling regularly on sawmills, who can give first-class 
representation to our high-grade line of Carbo Magneto 
Saw Gumming Wheels—fully guaranteed—the kind that 
bring repeat orders. Few samples—liberal commission. 
State territory covered and full particulars. 
A. GOODRICH, MFR., INC., 1500 Madison St., Chicago. 


WANTED 
Experienced sash and door salesman for West. Virginia. 
Apply in writing, giving age, experience and salary 


expected. 
W. J. HUGHES & SONS CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 


LUMBER SALESMAN YELLOW PINE 
To represent us in West Virginia and Pennsylvania on 
strictly commission basis. Good proposition for right 
man. Communicate with FLEMING LUMBER CO., 
415 Whitney Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
By Chicago wholesale sash and door house for South- 
western Michigan territory. 
Address “G. 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD SALESMEN 
Desired who have regular trade; liberal commission for 
producers. 

Address 




















“T). 130.’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—CITY SALESMAN 
Chicago pine yard. 

ddress “G. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED MACHINE MAN 
Who is capable of machining sash, doors and panelwork 
for custom planing mill. Steady work for the right 
man, LYMAN FELHEIM CO., Erie, Pa. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED OPERATOR 
For Woods No. 20 matcher. Want man who is thor- 
oughly experienced and able to make quick set-up. 
BH. A. PRENTICE PLANING MILL, 
Vine and Armstrong Sts., Columbus, 0. 








POSITION AS SALESMAN _. 
Wanted by young man, 27 years of age, with ex- 
perience in the manufacturing, wholesaling, and selling 
of yellow pine and Pacific Coast lumber. I am desirous 
of making a connection with a reliable wholesaler or 
manufacturer-wholesaler handling yellow pine, or pre- 
ferably yellow pine and West Coast products. I have 
had thorough business training and can sell good lumber. 
Am at present employed. > 
ddress “F, 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING SUPERINTENDENT. 
With 12 years’ experience and familiar with latest 
methods and up-to-date equipment, desires position after 
April 15th. Best of reference. 

Address “FF, 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE WITH TEN YEARS 
Experience in all branches of the lumber business de- 
sires connection with large operator where ability and 
initiative will be recognized. In addition to my knowl- 
edge of the lumber business and executive ability, I am 
well qualified as Cost Accountant and General Account- 
ant. If you have an opening for a hustler who knows 
the lumber manufacturing business from stump to yard 
get in touch with me. Address ‘‘OFFICH HXHCUTIVE,” 
care American Lumberman. 
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SITUATION—WANTED 
As manager of large retail yard or traveling superin- 
tendent for line yard concern; fifteen years’ experience 
retail lumber business with sales average of $200,000 
for past ten years, Am now employed but desire change 
to either Western or North Western territory. Now 
employed. No position considered unless concern has 
A 1 reputation. 


Address “G. 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GRADUATE FORESTER. 
Six years’ experience general survey and timber work. 
Ability to handle men and good personality. Wants op- 
portunity to learn lumber business. Location imme- 
terial. Excellent references. Age 25. 
Address T. S. F., Box 176, Morganfield, Ky. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION 
Preferably with retail dealer. Have had West Coast 
experience and now located with large Chicago whole- 
saler. Am 27 years of age, married and want perma- 
nent position where energy and ambition assure steady 
advancement. Can furnish excellent references and rea- 
sons for making change. 

Address “G. 132,’ care American Lumberman, 


SALES POSITION. 
Young man, 27, single, with executive ability, de- 
sires position in sales department that has a future. 
Five years’ experience in lumber office, excellent ref- 
erences, 
be Fa consider manufacturers’, wholesalers or retailers’ 
replies. 
Address “G. 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT—BOOKKEEPER 
High-grade man specializing in lumber 15 years, em- 
ployed, desires new connection. Age 37 and married. 

Address “G. 122,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DEPENDABLE MIDDLE AGED MAN 
Now employed and experienced in retail lumber busi- 
ness, wants position as manager or bookkeeper, with 
privilege of investing in the business after proving 
worthy. 
Address “G. 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CITY RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Now employed. Handled sales over $300,000 annually. 
Age 33, married. Record clean and pruductive ability 
as sales manager, credit man, estimator or superintend- 
ent of millwork factory. What have you? 
Address “G. 124,’’ care Amereican Lumberman. 


YARD FOREMAN AND INSPECTOR 
Wants situation. Thoroughly capable of any size yard, 
have had 15 years of practical expereienece in handling 
men and shipping of both hard and soft wood. A-1 ref- 
erence. 
Address “G,. 125,’ care American Lumberman. 


A YOUNG MAN WITH TEN YEARS 
Experience in the building field wants connection with 
progressive lumber company having plan service de- 
partment. Experienced residence architect, competent 
to take charge of department and do the work, ex- 
perienced in detailing and billing millwork, estimating 
and selling lumber and builders’ supplies; want to locate 
in Pa. or adjoining state. 

Address “G. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 





























I DESIRE TO MAKE CONNECTIONS 
With strictly first class mills to sell the following 
oamed lumber in the Philadelphia and Southern New 
Jersey Districts. Short Leaf Yel. Pine Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Partition, Finish, etc., Roofers, Timbers and Dimen- 
sions, also Oregon and Idaho White Pine. Have had con- 
siderable experience in the wholesale lumber business 
in this section and know the territory and its needs. 
This section is going to be busy during the next few 
years. I can represent you in a way that will make 
you friends and get you business if your stock is satis- 
factory and prices in line. Write me 
Address “F, 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of saw mill, by young ambitious up to the minute saw 
mill man. A practical mechanic in every respect. Know 
the manufacturing of lumber from A to Z. Worked 
from the bottom up. Can saw on either side. Get very 
best results from any labor; at present employed as mill 
fofeman shops and power plant included, will go any- 
where. No job too large. Strictly sober, and straight 
cut. Address ‘‘G. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY MARRIED MAN 
28 years old, several years’ experience with accounts and 
retail lumber office work, desires responsible position 
with progressive retail firm, not afraid to work. Can 
furnish A-1 reference. 
Address “G. 119,”’ care American Lumberman. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITION WANTED 
Capable taking complete charge office, books, cor- 
respondence, etc. Formerly cashier-auditor and office 
mgr. for one of largest lumber mfgrs. in Mich. Under- 
stand handling jobbers’ commissary, improving or in- 
stalling complete office or mfg. systems. 

ddress “F. 129,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN OR BUYER 
Would like to represent first-class concern on the Pa- 
cific coast. Well acquainted with the manufacturers of 
coast lumber products, and know the requirements of 
the retail lumber business, sash, doors, etc. Would like 
to act as purchasing agent for line yard company. Am 
a high-grade man, good on details. Best references. 
ddress “EK. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG SALESMAN 
Wants situation selling for mill or large reliable whole- 
saler, or assistant to sales manager. Age 27. College 
education. Three years experience lumber and _ mill- 
work—wholesale and retail, Familiar with cost book 
“A,’’ figuring and estimating from plans. Middle West. 
Address “G. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER. 
Wants position with large company. Can answer all 
correspondence, use typewriter and inspect dimension 
stock and ties; 32 years old and have had over 10 years’ 
actual experience. A-1 references. 

Address “F. 133,.’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
As buyer or sales manager. Ten years’ experience 
wholesaling and manufacturing yellow pine, Large 
acquaintance among mills in entire producing territory 
East of the River. Some hardwood experience. Would 
prefer locating Jacksonville, Florida. 
dress ““B. 125,’ care American Lumberman. 


























A COST ACOUNTANT 
With 15 years’ experience, who will produce statistics 
which depict operations promptly, accurately and in- 
telligently seeks situation with progressive concern. Per- 
sonal interview requested. Excellent references. 
Address “S$. D. C,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES. 

Could you use a young man with executive ability as 
an assistant sawmill superintendent? 

Five years’ experience in lumber office, desires change 
to production end of business that has a future. Ex- 
cellent references. 

Address “G. 120,’ care American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD FLOORING SUPERINTENDENT 
Fifteen years’ experience in manufacturing oak flooring; 
know the business thoroughly; am an organizer and can 
handle men; best of references; married; age 41 years; 
= present employed with one of the largest oak flooring 
plants. 


Address “©. 138,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Young man, experienced salesman wishes to open sales 
office, preferably in Chicago. Seven years sales and 
executive. Have mill experience. Thoroughly qualified 
and can deliver. 
Address “F, 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 





MARRIED MAN, 27, GOOD EDUCATION 
Several years’ experience with accounts and city retail 
lumber office work desires responsible position with 
progressive retail or manufacturing lumber firm. Can 
furnish Al references, 

Address “KF, 120,"° care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Wants steady position, 20 years’ experience shipping 
northern hardwoods. Good references. 
! A. HOLSAPLBE, 1239 Eagle St., Rhinelander, Wis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPT., OR FOREMAN 
Of planing mill. Either hard or softwood. Am an ex- 
pert on fast feed matchers and moulders. Can furnish 
gilt-edge references, 

Address “—D. 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Both hardwood and pine; wants position with good 
_— sawmill company as Manager or Logging 
uperintendent; good refernces, 
Address “BH. 109,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Would like fast mill; can handle two or more mills; 
guarantee satisfaction; experience, 23 yrs. References. 

ddress “O. K.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR LAYOUT MAN 
Wishes position where results count; 15 years’ experience 
as foreman and layout man; N . State preferable. 

ddress “F, 102,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BUYING 
Air dried box and framing in North and South Carolina, 
for reliable concern. 
Address 




















“G. 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 


NOW IS THE TIME 

To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines 
and Boilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber and Tim- 
berlands, Lumber, Shingles and Lath, Lumber Yards, 
Planing Mills, Factories, Woodworking Plants, Logging 
Equipment, Camp Supplies, Automobile Trucks, Horses 
and Mules, Wagons and Carts, Sawmills, Cutover Tim- 
berlands, Farms, Blectric Equipment, Sash, Doors, Boxes, 
Crates, Hose, Pipes, Chains, Belting, etc. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
With 15 years’ experience in wholesale mills, would 
like position. Hardwood, preferred; but have experience 
in both hard and soft woods. Reference. 
Address “F, 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 
Age 30. Live wire with established following in West- 
ern New York State desires connection with manufac- 
turer or wholesaler of yellow pine or West Coast woods. 
Salary and commission basis. ~- 
Address “B. 133,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED BAND, GANG AND ROTARY 
Saw filer would like to locate with a lumber company as 
head filer. Two years’ experience on foreign land woods. 
Can furnish reference. 

Address “DP. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS LOGGING 
And woods superintendent. Good organizer. Capable of 
taking full charge. Best of references. Thoroughly 
experienced. 
Address “R. 188,’" care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BUYER OR SALESMAN 
Experienced lumberman, age 40, now employed, desires 
to make change; familiar with southern pine and cy- 
press mills; can furnish references and bond. 

Address “B, 123,’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN—WANTS POSITION 
With a good, reliable hardwood company who operate 
own mills and can ship mixed cars. Knows all hard- 
wood buyers in New York State and New England. 

Address “L. B. ©C.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A NO. 1 BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Righteen years in all kinds of timber; guarantee good 
running saws; can come at once. 

Address “EB. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS TO LEARN 
Lumber business. Wants situation in Chicago. Ex- 
perienced in credits and collections. Best references. 

dress *“*E. 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GET WHAT YOU WANT 
ae gow eaes in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
o it now. 
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